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he Story of Noury & Van der Lande 


BY C.F. G. RAIKES 


mej, VENTER is one of the old- 

S| est towns in the Netherlands. 

According to some authorities 

| it is identical with Navalia, 

focmmeci@eets) mentioned by Claudius Ptole- 

meus, and named Nabalia by Caius Cor- 

nelius Tacitus. Others claim that Deventer 

comes from the words “Davo” and “Thur,” 

Chur meaning castle or stronghold, thus: 
“Castle of Davo.” 

In 690 A.D. Deventer is first prominent 
in history, for thither came Saint Marcel- 
linus and Saint Willebroidus, of England, 
to preach Christianity. This missionary 
work was continued in 756 by Saint 
Lubuinus, after whom the principal church 
in Deventer is now named. 

As early as the ninth century, Deventer 
or “Daventria” was an important town com- 
mercially, and in 1280 it is known to have 
been very flourishing, chiefly due to its ex- 
tensive trade with foreign countries. Men- 
tion is made in particular of its trade with 
Norway and Westpkalia in rye and fish. 
As a free hanse town it belonged to the 
powerful Hanseatic league, which was or- 
ganized in order to protect navigation and 
commerce against piracy and robbery. At 
the Imperial Diet at Worms, in 1495, the 
Emperor Maximilian I raised Deventer to 
the rank of an imperial city. 


N THIS hanse town, in the early part 

of the fifteenth century, there lived a 
family by the name of Van der Lande, and 
its descendants, bearing the same name, are 
still living there. As this family did not 
belong to the small faction which provided 
the officials of the town, it had to get its 


livelihood by means of trade or handicraft, First Office of Noury & Van der Lande at Deventer, Holland, 1838 


but already for centuries its members had 
been burghers of the town, the population then being 
divided in two classes, burghers and commoners. This 
burghership was awarded for deeds promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the town. The burghers had a pasture 
right to all the meadows belonging to the town, but 
those rights have now 
been redeemed by the 
municipality, in exchange 
for which all male off- 
spring of the burghers 
receive an annuity. ‘This 
annuity is payable, in the 
words of the clause: “As 
soon as they burn their 
own fire and light,” or, 
in other words, as soon 
us they have made a 
nome for themselves. 
In the year 1852, the 
name of Van der Lande 
is for the first time offi- 
‘ially mentioned, in that 
G. J. L. Van der Lande, 
founder of the firm of 
Noury & Van der Lande, 
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was elected a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Deventer. According to the notarial deed, the 
above mentioned firm was established by a family 
called Noury, and Gerrit Jan Lebuinus Van der Lande, 
living at the Brink, Deventer, and dealing in cereals, 


oil and fodder. Van der Lande, besides 
being a merchant, was also a clockmaker. 


EVENTER, which had formerly been 

a strong fortress, having been besieged 
by the Saxons as far back as 756, was sur- 
rounded by high walls and a deep moat. 
On the ramparts were a few windmills, 
as will be seen in the old engraving of the 
city accompanying this article. These mills 
were engaged in the grinding of grain to 
provide the town with flour. Their number 
was limited by the military authorities, but 
Mr. Van der Lande had been able to estab- 
lish a plant, driven by one or two horses, for 
the manufacture of fodder for cattle in the 
year 1834, The apparatus consisted of a 
set of side-stones propelled by a horse run- 
ning in a circle. The beam, on which a 
spindle turned, is still used, while the floor 
also distinctly shows where the old ma- 
chinery rested. Naturally, this primitive 
plant did not satisfy Mr. Van der Lande, 
and therefore he entered into negotiations 
with the Noury family, which already had 
some industrial interests. 

At the town hall of Deventer there is 
still to be found an entry in one of the 
registers, reading: “To G. J. Noury given 
consent for the establishment of a plant 
for the evaporation of prepared sulphate of 
copper, known by the name of blue vitriol, 
in warehouse B. Z.-692, dated the 14th 
January, 1837.” 


N THE middle of the year 1838 it was 
decided that the Noury family and G. J. 
L. Van der Lande should buy, for joint 
account, the oil and husking mills belonging 
to Pieter and Jan Van Delden, situated on 
the “Teuge” or “Bergwheide,” and that 
they should commence business under the style of 
“Noury & Van der Lande.” There is some question 
as to the exact date when the firm was founded, some 
records stating that it was in 1839, which is confirmed 
by the deed of partnership, dated Feb. 6, 1839. Other 
records state that the 
partnership was complet- 
ed on Sept. 6, 1838, which 
is the date on which the 
mills, called “de Een- 
dragt” and “de Hoop,” 
belonging to the brothers 
Van Delden, were bought 
and paid for. One of 
the two mills bought, “de 
Eendragt,” was immedi- 
ately sold, as appears 
from an entry in the 
cash book, which is also 
proved by an official doc- 
ument stating that “de 
Eendragt” was put out 

of operation in 1839. 
The firm’s principal 
business was the manu- 
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facture of rapeseed oil and cakes for fodder. Barley 
also was husked and Andernach stone was made into 
cement. Although the balance sheets for the first 
years of the firm’s existence cannot be found, the 
results seem to have been satisfactory, for in the year 
1848 it was decided to replace the windmill with a mill 
driven by steam. At the time this was a considerable 
undertaking, and the firm’s first steam engine was 
ordered from Dopbs & Paurgen, Aix-la-Chapelle, Rail 
communication with Deventer did not exist at that 
time and, consequently, the steam engine ordered had 
to be transported by horse and cart. 


ITH a steam engine as motive power, the milling 

of wheat flour was soon added to the activities 
of the company, this being one of the first steam driven 
flour mills in Holland. ‘The introduction of the steam 
engine led to the building of a new mill next to the 
old “de Hoop” mill. In this construction the firm 
would seem to have violated some existing bylaws, for 
one of the partners received notice from the municipal 
authorities to raze the new building to the ground 
within 10 days. ‘This command, however, was not 
obeyed, probably because it had been addressed to one 
of the partners instead of to the firm, and at that time 
the magistrates do not seem to have been very punc- 
tilious. 

From 1838 to 1854 the business was managed prin- 
cipally by J. P. Noury and G. J. L. 
Van der Lande. On Oct. 11, 1854, 
G. J. L. Van der Lande died, and 
his only son, A. L. Van der Lande, 
succeeded him as a partner in the 
firm, and through his skillful man- 
agement the business flourished in- 
creasingly, so that the first steam 
engine had to be replaced by one of 
a larger capacity. In 1868 the mill 
was destroyed by fire and was re- 
placed by a large modern one, driv- 
en exclusively by steam power. 


WING to the impaired health 

of A. L. Van der Lande, his 
son, the present owner, J. C. L. Van 
der Lande, member of the Senate, 
who recently visited the United 
States, was authorized at a very 
youthful age to manage the business 
for his father. That was in the 
early part of 1888, and in the sum- 
mer of that same year both the flour 
mill and the oil mill were burned. 
It was decided to rebuild them, the 
former in Holland and the latter 
in Germany. The flour mill was 
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A. L, Van der Lande (Center) Was Manager Until 1888 





erected on the same site at Deventer, and Cleves, Ger- 
many, was chosen as the location of the oil mill, as 
there was at that time overproduction in Holland of 
oil and oil cake, due to the fact that the surrounding 
countries had closed their frontiers to the importation 
of such products by imposing prohibitive duties. 


HE flour mill at Deventer is continually being 

enlarged and provided with the most modern ap- 
paratus for flour milling, some of it being of the firm’s 
own invention. 

In 1894, J. C. L. Van der Lande became a partner 
of the firm, and on March 19, 1896, his father, A. L. 
Van der Lande, died after a very industrious life. 
During more than 41 years he had managed the busi- 
ness of the firm, the last survivor of the Noury family 
having died in 1879. 

On account of the continued expansion of the busi- 
ness, the oil mill at Cleves became too small, and it 
was decided to sell it and build one at Emmerich on 
the Rhine. In 1907 a site was accordingly bought near 
the proposed new docks on the Rhine. The new mill 
was put into operation in 1908, after many difficulties 
had been overcome during its course of construction. 
Since then it has had to be enlarged almost annually. 
The firm’s own tankers conveyed the oil to the south 
of Germany, that part of the country being the chief 
outlet. In 1897, in the Neckar docks at Mannheim, an 





View of the Deventer Mill of Noury & Van der Lande, from the Air 
Photograph Copyright by Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschapplj 
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J. A. L. Van der Lande (Left), Managing Director of the Novadel Process; J. C. L. Van der Lande (Right), Largely Responsible for the Growth of the Business; 





electric tank installation had been erected, and in 1909 
a similar installation was put up in the docks at 
Carlsruhe, while at the same time a steam oil mill was 
built in the north of Holland. 

On March 11, 1911, the old firm of Noury & Van 
der Lande was converted into a limited liability com- 
pany, under the style of Naamlooze Vennootschap In- 
dustrieele Maatschappij, voorheen Noury & Van der 
Lande. 

The progress achieved, industrially as well as scien- 
tifically, has been great. They have always sought to 
manufacture the best products, even at the cost of 
considerable financial sacrifices. They have made it 
their business to bring the quality of their chief prod- 
uct, wheat flour, up to the highest point of perfection. 
For instance, the 30 per cent flour produced first by 
the mill contains 1.14 per cent of fat, whereas the last 
5 per cent (70-75 per cent) contains 4.04 per cent, 
while the percentage of albumen is 6 per cent higher. 
Many millers have tried to make these last percentages 
of flour serviceable for human food. They are, how- 
ever, of a darker tint, so that the flour cannot be used 
for baking bread, which should be fine and white of 
crumb. By means of bleaching, through the natural 
operation of oxygen, however, this flour is given its 
much desired whiteness. 

No doubt the readers of The Northwestern Miller 
will have noticed the advertisement of the firm of 
Noury & Van der Lande, and in 
particular the word “Novadelox,” 
meaning Noury & Van der Lande’s 
oxygenium, so that a further de- 
scription of the process will not be 
necessary. Let it be enough to state 
that in one country, where the sci 
ence of chemistry has reached a high 
point of development, it has been 
officially declared that “volkswirts 
chaftliche gesichtspunkte” (econom- 
ic expediency) points to the use of 
Novadelox. In this way a vast 
quantity of flour fit for human con- 
sumption can be made suitable for 
the baking of bread. At the begin 
ning of this article, mention wa: 
made of the combination of the sci 
entific abilities of A. J. Noury wit 
the commercial abilities of G. J. L 
Van der Lande in the firm of Nour 
& Van der Lande, Of late year: 
the firm has energetically applie«! 
itself to the chemical side of its 
business, so that its name has be- 
come well known to millers in all 
parts of the world. 
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WHAT THE CUT PRICE DOES 

4 HERE has recently been discussion in business 

publications of the problem of advertising in con- 
nection with the retailer’s emphasis upon cut prices. 
The point involved is that a manufacturer of goods 
will spend hundreds of thousands, even millions, of 
dollars in creating demand for his goods because of 
their quality, only to have the retail merchant invite 
their purchase by no other argument than a few cents 
cut in the price, 

To some extent, products with distribution suffi- 
ciently extensive to justify vast expenditures in na- 
tional publicity are able to rise above this question of 
juality which is immediately created when the price 
; reduced. No one doubts the quality of “Ivory” soap 
ven when offered in a special sale at a cut price. 
isut goods less well established are largely at the 

‘rey of the reputation given to them by the price 

which they are offered to the consumer. 

Price is, in the mind of most purchasers, the final 

asure of value. They may be bargain hunters, but 

the last point they will assume that what sells at 

« higher price has the greater worth; and this applies 

ually whether the article be soap, clothes, furniture 

flour. In most of these articles, and in practically 
i! small package goods, the manufacturer is helpless 
‘o prevent destruction of his quality advertising by 
lealer price cutting. 

This is not true of flour. To a very considerable 
extent, the retail price reflects the dealer’s cost price. 
Flour bought for less per barrel is sold at less per 
ack, often exposed and placarded with the price at 
which it is offered. The miller’s low price thus de- 
troys all of his trade building publicity, all of his 
quality claims, 

What is an unsolvable problem to many of the 
largest national advertisers is easy of accomplishment 
‘or millers. Flour sold at a standard price to the 
distributor will almost invariably be distributed to 
consumer trade at a standard price. Conversely, the 
cut at the mill will ultimately be reflected in a cut to 
ihe retail buyer, with the inseparable factor of doubt 
of the quality of the goods. 





MAIN STREET, WALL STREET AND 
MILLING 

r Peo very considerable number of millers who pro- 

fess the belief that this industry must sooner or 
later be brought under control by “trust” methods are 
recommended to read an article, “From Main Street 
to Wall Street,” by William Z. Ripley, professor of 
economics at Harvard University, published in the 
January Atlantic Monthly. 

Professor Ripley’s theme is not so much the con- 
centration of business into large units as it is the 
method developed within the past two or three years 
of so handling the share issues of the combinations 
that the public acquires ownership without, at the 
same time, acquiring stockholder control and responsi- 
bility, which remains in the hands of the promoters. 
lle treats especially of the vast involvement of hold- 
ing, operating and reholding companies, which have so 
dispersed or destroyed managerial responsibility that 
‘y no possibility can the identity of actual control of 
ome enterprises be determined. 

“What concerns the future,” he writes, “is the 
hierarchies of holding companies, superposed one upon 
another—the piling of Pelion upon Ossa to the seventh 
heaven, This is provocative of grave concern, for it 
is in the heights that the real sources of power find 
place. The experience of the little Boothbay Harbor 
company is entirely typical. But, to nail the conclu- 
sion, take the Pine Bluff, Arkansas, local operating 
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concern. This is controlled by the Arkansas Light 
and Power Company, which is a part of the Southern 
Light and Power Company of Delaware, also con- 
trolling the Mississippi Power and Light Company, 
the Louisiana Power Company and the Louisiana 
Power and Light Company. And the whole congeries 
of them has been in turn acquired by the Southern 
Power and Light Company, this time incorporated in 
Maryland, which seems to be a part of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company of New York.” 

Something of this same procedure, although not yet 
so complicated, has been witnessed in the formation 
of the bakery mergers. Professor Ripley points out 
that, in the cases of two of these companies, effort 
was made to exchange all of the prior issued stocks 
instead of merely a majority. The process is not, 
however, yet completed, and the future will doubtless 
find the control through the scheme of holding com- 
panies and voting and nonvoting common stock operat- 
ing as fully in baking as it now does in motor, power 
and many other industries. 

It may be, of course, that this is what milling 
needs, that groups of mills must be organized here 
and there about the country with full equipment of 
bonds, preferred and two or more classes of voting 
and nonvoting common stocks; that these stocks must 
be juggled through a series of holding and operating 
companies leading, finally, to dominance of the in- 
dustry by a few individuals who have profited through 
organization profits rather than invested any of their 
own money. Certainly, such an organization and su- 
perorganization would make milling much more fash- 
ionable, even if, as in other industries, it left the men 
now engaged in it adrift. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to point out that all of 
these supercorporations have been made possible by 
recapitalizing and overcapitalizing concerns which have 
participated excessively in the great wave of pros- 
perity. They have been the result of large earnings 
rather than the means of bringing them about. In 
milling, concentration is proposed as a means of mak- 
ing the business pay better, which is, after all, quite 
another thing. 

The real test of the possibilities of displacing the 
present individualism of flour milling by the new fash- 
ioned supercapitalism will come when somebody 
tries it. 


CONSONANTS FROM RUSSIA 

HE ether is becoming congested with rumors of 

the purchase of vast quantities of flour for ship- 
ment to Russia, sometimes from New York, sometimes 
from Canada, sometimes from nowhere in particular. 
Last week’s crop of rumors were in amounts of 
millions of bushels of wheat, to be ground into flour, 
and of hundreds of thousands of barrels of flour with, 
according to The Northwestern Miller’s Canadian rep- 
resentative, “considerable variation” in the exact 
amount, 

These rumors probably have only just started, and, 
as the season advances, they will multiply greatly. 
Not improbably they will increase in amount, so that 
ultimately Canada will be shipping millions of ukraines 
of flour, Buffalo will be under stress to supply it by 
vodkas and samovars, and Minneapolis and Kansas 
City will be turning it out by billions of ikons and 
versts. Everybody connected with the industry will 
be trying to figure all of this out at current rates of 
conversion of one trotsky equals ten moujiks, one 
moujik equals ten chekas, and so on. 

Meanwhile, it will be entirely safe for every one 
to keep his hat on and his nerves in a state of rest. 
Russia may buy some flour, as she did last year; 
because, with a surplus in one district and internal 
transportation facilities reduced to next to nothing 
at all, it is likely to prove both easier and cheaper 
to import than to try to re-establish transport. The 
Soviet leaders are not without a considerable amount 
of practical commercial sense. 

But when they do buy flour, it is entirely probable 
that news of the purchases will come to light in quite 
the usual way, and that way will not be in amounts 
of hundreds of thousands and millions of barrels. The 
“buzzing sound” referred to in a New York dispatch 
to The Northwestern Miller will not represent volume 
of flour orders; it will merely be the Russian con- 
sonants getting themselves pronounced. 
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PLANTING A TROUBLESOME CROP 


T is a fair question if the numerous influences which 

are seeking special consideration for farmers, as 
well as the officers of the government who are seeking 
political compromise with those influences, ever pause 
to consider the ultimate effects of the class feeling 
which they are engendering. For the present the sole 
purpose of government seems to be to find some means 
of benefiting the farmer at the cost of the other seventy 
per cent of the population. 

No one questions that the general prosperity de- 
pends to some degree upon the condition of agriculture 
or that the thirty million people living on the six and a 
half million farms deserve their fair share of the 
national income and the accumulated national wealth. 
That they have received this in most generous degree 
is shown by the fact that, in the decade ending with 
1920, farm values increased more than ninety per cent 
and the average value per farm grew from six to more 
than twelve thousand dollars, 

In the same period total acreage in crops increased 
more than twelve per cent, and in cereal crops alone in 
excess of fourteen per cent. Crop values in 1924 were 
more than eleven and a half billion dollars, exceeding 
every record save for the four years of war inflated 
prices, and were nearly sixty per cent greater than 
in 1914. By every measure, the increase in farm in- 
come and farm values has kept full pace with the 
growth, expansion and enrichment of the nation as 
a whole, 

Quite naturally, there are periods in farming, as 
there are in mining, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion, when earnings are reduced; when the income is 
less and the investment value necessarily shrinks in 
proportion. These are natural phenomena which char- 
acterize every human activity, and have done so in all 
recorded history. The turn of the tiller of the soil 
must come equally with others who provide capital, 
who work for wages, or, as in the case of the farmer, 
who do both these things. 

Formerly, these periods of low farm return were 
taken advantage of by agitators and preachers of 
discontent under style of the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
Nonpartisan League or other quasi-agricultural but 
principally political organizations. They fostered a 
certain amount of rebellion, usually with profit to the 
self-elected leaders, and ultimately passed out of 
existence as the result of the farmer’s own good sense 
or the return of farm prosperity through operation of 
natural causes, 

The present situation has been developed upon a 
wider scale and given larger meaning. Farm agi- 
tators, with somewhat nebulous authority from the 
farmers themselves, claim and are accorded the right 
to sit in council with the government, to state their 
demands, to consider and reject compromise, to 
threaten and browbeat to the end that the whole 
might, and most particularly the whole treasury, of the 
nation shall devote itself to creating prosperity for 
the class which they claim authority to represent. 

Not only are these men accorded hearing and ac- 
commodated and compromised with, but whole confer- 
ences are devoted to formulating the political expres- 
sion of disgruntled agriculture. In Iowa, the other 
day, a great convention, fostered and principally con-: 
ducted by bankers who were overextended in farm 
loans, undertook to make demands upon the national 
administration; only to have its action repudiated by 
other farm organizations with equally indirect con- 
nection with the soil. 

The farmer is entitled to sympathetic and helpful 
legislation just as is the miner of coal, the manufac- 
turer of steel, the miller of flour or the worker for 
wages. He is not, any more than they, entitled to a 
government bonus to insure that his product will re- 
turn him a profit. Most assuredly he is not entitled 
to benefit through charging an inflated price for his 
crops to seventy million consumers or to receive gov- 
ernment aid at the cost of the whole people. 

Yet these very things not only are being proposed 
but are being listened to in the spirit of compromise 
both by Congress and by chiefs of the administration. 
What their present action may be is uncertain. What 
is not at all uncertain is that the disposition to give 
special hearing and particular consideration to farm- 
ers is engendering a class feeling inimical to the 
future well-being of the country. 



















































































































The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Jan. 17 Jan. 19 
Jan.16 Jan.9 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...2564,659 295,418 211,793 232,790 

St. Paul ..coe- 13,784 8,016 11,651 11,156 

Duluth-Superior 22,285 17,080 138,500 12,470 

Outside mills*..218,304 206,187 230,090 230,252 





Totals ....509,032 526,701 467,034 486,668 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..109,693 122,442 109,357 106,211 
Wichita ...... 25,447 24,210 36,595 356,196 
Salina .......- 24,718 22,091 28,891 20,198 
St. Joseph 24,036 26,942 43,428 29,387 
maha ........ 21,854 19,707 22,617 21,521 
Outside millst.. 196,114 173,297 256,312 187,880 





Totals ....401,862 388,689 497,200 400,392 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 








St. Louis ..... 28,100 25,800 22,500 37,600 
Outsidet .... 45,900 41,100 34,300 37,400 
Toledo ........ $1,800 29,700 38,800 25,600 
Outsidef .... 21,900 42,837 60,083 53,235 
Indianapolis .. ...++ «sere. 18,375 9,391 
Southeast ...,.. 04,799 97,630 118,515 117,086 
Totals ....232,499 237,067 287,573 280,312 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,264 29,437 43,895 56,195 
Seattle ....... 27,805 27,486 25,385 42,491 
Tacoma ......- 26,242 27,758 11,887 48,166 
Totals .... 82,8311 84,681 81,117 146,852 
BaffalO .....55 seees 200,754 162,800 130,181 
Chicago ....... $5,000 38,000 37,000 37,000 
Milwaukee .... 9,250 7,200 6,800 3,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 








NORTHWEST— Jan. 17 Jan. 19 
Jan.16 Jan.9 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 49 57 38 41 
Bt. Paul ......6.- 63 37 63 45 
Duluth-Superior .. 60 46 37 34 
Qutside mills* ... 67 52 57 a ae 
Average ..... 56 64 46 4s 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 72 80 73 70 
Wichita ....0.+. 40 38 55 64 
Salina ....... 55 48 62 50 
St. Joseph .. 50 56 91 61 
Omaha .....-.005 80 72 82 86 
Outside millst ... 53 47 69 57 
Average ..... 57 55 72 63 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt, Ledtia .....00- 44 40 35 58 
Outsidet 53 47 39 43 
Toledo ....... 66 62 81 56 
Outsidef .. 53 47 66 58 
Indianapolis en _ 67 47 
Southeast ........ 66 61 81 56 
Average ..... 58 53 62 63 
PACIFIC COAST— 
PoPtuand .2..ccce. 45 47 70 91 
BORLEIS © occ ccccees 53 52 48 80 
WRG ~ co ccccdecs 46 49 21 85 
Average ..... 48 49 47 85 
Buffalo ....6.5006 «+ 84 67 78 
Chicago «.....+s. 88 95 92 2 
Milwaukee ....... 77 60 57 29 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

¢Southwestern mills 
named, 

TMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


outside of centers 





DEATH OF HERBERT SHERIDAN 


Batztimore, Mp., Jan. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Herbert Sheridan, _ traffic 
manager for the Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Co., Baltimore, and 
traffic manager of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce from 1910 to 1920, 
died at his home in Mount Washington, 
near Baltimore, on Jan. 16. Death was 
due to heart trouble. Mr. Sheridan was 
69 years old. He was born in Ontario 
and had spent most of his life in the 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flawseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—The outlook for improvement in the flour trade con- 
tinues good, but to date no marked increase is noted in the volume of new busi- 


ness. 


Completion of inventory taking and the generally low stocks in users’ 


hands, however, have resulted in a more receptive mood 





on the part of buyers. 
apparently halted, greater confidence is expressed, 
though the general sentiment of the buying side of the 
trade is that prices must fall. 
wheat around $1.60 bu, they could do a good business. 
There are reports of some good sales late last week for 
prompt shipment, but at the opening of the current week 
flour trade had resumed its previous inactivity. 


With the upward price trend 


Millers feel that, with 


Export Trade.—Business with foreign countries continues dull, even with 
Canadian mills, which are finding domestic business dull as well. Pacific Coast 
mills, however, experienced an unexpected revival of oriental interest last 
week. Some new business was done in that quarter, but mostly by Canadian 
mills, which could offer well under the prices of Washington and Oregon mills. 
The European trade is stubbornly waiting for a decided break in present values. 

Flour Production —Last week’s output in the principal centers showed a 


small increase over the previous week’s production. 


For the country as a 


whole, output is about normal for this season of the year, though northwestern 
mills are operating 10 per cent more capacity than during the past two years, 
a condition approximately the reverse of that prevailing in the Southwest. 
Shipping directions are more and more difficult to obtain, and this is causing 


considerable apprehension. 


Flour Prices.—The general level of flour prices has weakened slightly since 


the close of last week. 


Wheat.—The slack domestic demand for milling wheat, combined with 
light export trade, was depressing to the wheat market last week, and futures 
were off about 3c from the previous week’s close. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonnon, Enc., Jan. 19.—(Special Cable)—Forward trading is at a com- 


plete standstill. 


Spot demand is also very limited. Mills offer Canadian top 


patents at 4¥s 3d@49s ($8.05@8,33 bbl), and exports at 45s 3d@46s ($7.70@ 


7.82 bbl). 


There are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. 


American low 


grade is quoted at 29@34s ($4.93@5.78 bbl), but there is no trading. Argen- 
tine is 24s 3d ($4.12 bbl). Australians are 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), spot, and 45@46s 
($7.65@7.82 bbl), forward. Home milled straight run is equal to 44s 6d ($7.57 


bbl), c.i.f. 


Amsterdam.—No business is passing in American or Canadian flours, and 
demand is very limited for home milled. The mills’ offers show wide variations. 
Kansas top patents are $10@11.60 per 100 kilos ($8.91@10.33 bbl), straights 
$8.60@9.20 ($7.66@8.20 bbl), Canadian exports $8.40@8.90 ($7.49@7.93 bbl), 
and home milled, delivered, $8.20 ($7.30 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Owing to a drop in prices, there have been some large trans- 
actions in Canadian flour for Germany and Czechoslovakia, also in English 


flour for Czechoslovakia. 


Rye flour is in active demand. Mills offer Canadian 


exports at $8.95@9.20 per 100 kilos ($7.97@8.20 bbl), English Manitobas at 
37s 6d@38s ($8.12@8.23 bbl), home milled wheat flour at 45.50 marks per 100 
kilos ($10.86 bbl), and rye flour at 27@29 marks ($5.72@6.14 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—Demand is small. 
per 100 kilos ($8.95 bbl). 


Canadian exports are quoted at $10.05 


L. F. Broexman. 








United States, making a specialty of 
transportation. He served in the Bal- 
timore offices of the Grain Corporation 
and Fuel Board during the World War. 


C. H. Dorsey. 





GENERAL BAKING GETS CONTRACT 

New York, N. Y.—The commission- 
er of Jersey City, N. J., has awarded to 
the General Baking Co. the bread con- 
tract for the city hospital during the next 


six months. The amount involved is $4,- 
509. It is remarkable that contracts for 
meat, eggs, butter, fruits, and vegetables 
were given in all cases to two or more 
firms, but the General Baking Co. re- 
ceived the entire contract for the supply 
of bread. 





The Iraq government has suspended the 
import duty of 11 per cent ad valorem on 
wheat and barley until March 31, 1926. 
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Grain Furures BLARKETS| 


s 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago 
Jan May July May July 
BES ges 173% 150 166% 160% 
| eT ee 176% 152% 168% 163% 
Bin éects< 175% 152% 168 162% 
Eye 173% 150% 166% 161 
BBeeives 174% 151% 167% 162% 
} Pe Pee 177% 153% 169% 164% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Jan May July May July 
WDessccs 167% 143% 176% 160% 
BO. Se 170% 145% 177% 162% 
See 169% 144% 177 151% 
a 167 142% 175 150% 
Bee 168% 144 176 151 
Eilon « we 170% 146% 178% 162% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan May July May July 
, PA 156% 155% 149% 1464 
BEit> v0 159% 158 161% 149 
Bis vices 158% 157% 150% 148% 
aS 157% 156% 160 147% 
pre 159 157% 150% 148 
BOs iS cee 161% 169% 152% 150% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan May July May July 
ee 87% 89% 84 86 
, eee 87% 89% 83% 85 % 
Wiersice 85% 87% 81% 80% 
BG. codes 83% 86% 80 82% 
| rr 84% 86% 80% 83 
ee 84% 87% 81 834% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
| Sar 45% 46% 41% b% of 
Merre-e 45% 46% 41% Oocs 
Apa 45% 45% 41% Rie ai 
) Barre 5 45% 41 iy 6a 
ORs 60s oe 5 45% 41 42\4 
| wees 45% 46 41% 42% 
RY 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
| re 109% 107% 102 “Tr 
Beeccecs 111% 109% 104% 
Bb cacns 110% 108% 103% 
Bev ioc'es 108% 108% 102% 
BB i-.v'c'e 110 109% 103% 
| 110% 109% 104% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan Jan May Jan May 
) ere . ere 256% 246 252% 
Msesnee, 66502 256% 246 262% 
| EULER Ee 255 245% 2514 
ree 253% 244% 250% 
, ie ae 253% 244% 250% 
Bnd ob.e#>snsar 254% 244% 261% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
BOM, BOq 5.0 cssndeec vivre 12s 1d lls gd 
GOs BE se voce ceceseets 12s 83%d 12s ‘<d 
Ss Ee, ob Has <ann eden ean 12s 4%d 12s 1d 
Me TEE 5nd 25s3.0000 se 06 12s 44 12s 1d 
MIM. A+ 9 0s 0d00 denen ee 12s 2%da 1lislid 
Gs WE 40s Cenaneetaene 12s 3%d 12s 4d 





SUIT OVER MILL STOCK SETTLED 

HarretssurG, Pa.—The $30,000 civil suit 
of John D. and Harry H. Greybill against 
Henry A. Garman, involving a sale of 
stock of the Hoffer & Garman Milling 
Co., was settled here while Mr. Garman’; 
appeal to the state supreme court was 
pending. The appeal was abandoned. 

Suit was originally brought by the 
Greybills to recover $30,000 paid by them 
for Garman’s stock in the milling com- 
pany. They claimed that he had misrep- 
resented the book value of the stock. A 
jury in the Dauphin County court or- 
dered Garman to repurchase the stock 
from the Greybills at the price they had 
paid for it. It was from this verdict! 


that Garman appealed to the supreim¢! 


court. 


Under the settlement, the Greybill 


will retain the stock and Garman will 
pay to them the difference between the) 
value of the stock at the time of the salt 
and the amount paid for it. 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 19. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 

quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, P 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbu Nashv lle 

Spring first patent ........... $8.90@ 9.50 $9.65@ 9.80 §....@.... $9.00@ 9.30 $....@.... $9.50@10.00 $9.50@ 9.75 $10.00@10.75 $10.75@11.00 $9.60@ 9.90 A . ve j 
Spring standard patent....... 8.60@ 9.15 9.35@ 9.40 owe esses 8.80@ 9.10 Sere 8.85@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.25 9.35@ 9.90 9.60@10.75 9.20@ 9.60 - 
Spring first Clear ............. 7.30@ 7.80 7.80@ 7.70 Th SEEK) 7.50@ 7.76 @. 7.70@ 8.60 ers Fyt 8.00@ 8.50 8.35@ 9.00 ete @ veer SS = 
Hard winter short patent..... 8.80@ 9.30 92 @ > 8.85@ 9.40 8.75@ 9.25 -.@. 9.30@10.00 9.35@ 9.60 9.75 @ 10.25 9.15 @10.10 9.35 9.65 
Hard winter straight-........ 8.20@ 8.70 7 oe 8.00@ 8.65 8.00@ 8.50 mF 8.60@ 9.40 8.85@ 9.10 9.35@ 9.90 “oo $900 9.35 a 
Hard winter first clear........ 6.60@ 7.25 ae 6.80@ 7.20  7.00@ 7.30 ee itp wade QUsis Phe bonMbbaitk... Ply asalnaeeie eet @.. 
Soft winter short patent...... 9.10@ 9.70 --@.. --@. 8.90@ 9.40 -.-@. 69 v4 Gi becs 85@ 9 oc ep OD aces 9.10@10.10 9.20@ 9.50 oi 
Soft winter straight .......... 8.50@ 9.00 »-@.. --@. 8.40@ 8.75 + OF 8.40@ 9.10 *8.10@ 8.35 *8.50@ 9.00 8.15@ 8.90 8.80@ 9.20 5 ‘3 é 
Soft winter first clear ........ 7.75@ 8.10 wer. ert --@. 7.20@ 7.60 » Pas pe hee ed et ee rey Peer 7.10@ 8.00 ere Pee YY. I 
8 Se Se 5.60@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.55 -@.... os Oa ten --@. 6.10@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.70 --@.. --@.. 
Rye flour; -dark .......06..5.. 4.10@ 4.60 4.50@ 4.70 CD woe on Dew @.. ¥:00 +L ove 4.85@ 5.10 5.90@ 6.25 5.10@ 5.15 oo@.. «-@ «+ 
paneer Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Rigg Rei Loc soeaatte Bs PSE: Torcate “sewinnipel 
Family patent...$....@ .... Bins aks Kansas ...... Gi ats FA ee) OSE Spring top patent{...$....@9.10 $....@9.25 Spring first clearf .... $7.50 $7.05 
Pee Pr Dakota ... -@..:; Ontarto 90% ‘patentst ..:.@6.40 ...:@.... Spring exports§...;-:. 46s@46s6d ~~ &..-- 
0 PP ee Montana @.. Spring second patent{ ....@8.60 ....@8.65 Ontario exports§ 42s9d4@43s9d ~—.........» 


*Includes near-by 





straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River 





points for soft winter 


wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


798-1b jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jute 
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ARGENTINA’S CORN 
OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Prospects Continue Good, with Normal 
Climatic Conditions Prevailing—Increase 
in Flaxseed Exports Is Reported 


Buenos Ares, Arcgentrna, Jan. 19.— 
(Special Cable)—Corn crop prospects 
continue bright. Climatic conditions are 
normal. Showers were recorded in the 
principal corn growing areas last week. 
Flaxseed exports have increased. 

Shipments of grain from Argentine 
ports last week were as follows: wheat, 
323,900 bus; corn, 4,320,000; flaxseed, 
| 886,400. 

W. J. Lams. 


Argentine Official Report Optimistic 
The Argentine official report issued 
last week was optimistic on the wheat 
crop outlook. The official survey admit- 
ted a lightweight quality but indicated 
that conditions as a whole were encourag- 
ing. The carry-over from last year was 
‘et at 19,000,000 bus. Broomhall reit- 
rated his estimate of an exportable sur- 
lus of 140,000,000 bus. Showers pre- 
tiled last week, and rather heavy rains 
re reported to have delayed the har- 
t in the Pampas and to have caused 
eterioration in quality. Port deliveries 
e hampered by storms. Some private 
les received in the United States de- 
ed that export buying was retarded 
iuse of the poor quality of the wheat. 
letter received on Jan. 16 from 
nos Aires explained that, owing to the 
‘at disaster in the flaxseed zone, there 
ild probably be some distress selling, 
a time at least, but that thereafter 
Argentine growers might market 
re leisurely. 
\rgentina’s wheat exports last week to- 
ed 667,000 bus, compared with 4,199,- 
) shipped during the corresponding 
eek of 1925. 





‘ 


Crop Conditions 
Round the World 


During December the weather through- 
it Europe was characterized by severe 
torms and widely fluctuating tempera- 
res. Cold and a generally good snow 
ver early in the month was displaced 
rising temperatures, extremely heavy 
ns, high winds, and floods. While con- 
iderable damage to winter crops may re- 
t in Holland, only minor damage is 
likely in other countries of central Europe 
nd the United Kingdom, as the low river 
lands are mainly devoted to pastures. 
The real danger lies in the removal of 
the snow cover and the possibility of the 
present warm weather being followed by 
heavy frosts. 


Kansas Wheat Crop May Be Record 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—With the best 
ioisture conditions in years, Kansas 
millers are speculating on chances for 
record 1926 wheat harvest. The sub- 
soil of the state was dry, but rains have 


fallen consisten' this winter, and two 
to five inches of snow, which drifted lit- 
tle, covered the ground over most sec- 
tions last week. The heaviest ‘fall was in 
western and southwestern Kansas, where 
most of the wheat lard ‘is located. 

The Colorado Rocky Mountains are 
also blanketed with the heaviest snow 
received there for two years, and it is 
believed that this indicates a large wheat 
crop in western Kansas. It is said this 
moisture seeps through to the great 
plains of the wheat belt during the 
spring and summer. 

The Kansas acreage isthe fifth largest 
in history, 11,395. If good conditions 
continue to prevail, the state may ex- 
ceed the former record harvest of more 
than 153,000,000 bus. However, the rec- 
ord acreage for the state, established in 
1921, when 12,284,000 acres were sown, 
produced only 128,564,000 bus wheat. 


Wheat Acreage in Ohio Estimated 

The Ohio area seeded to wheat is esti- 
mated at 1,940,000 acres, or 6 per cent less 
than a year ago, according to C. J. West, 
statistician of the state-federal crop re- 
porting service. The decrease is declared 
due to the failure to complete intended 
seeding in the southwestern parts of the 
state because of the continual rains. Rye 
acreage has apparently increased slightly 
over last year.: The condition of: the 
wheat plant is 10 per cent under average 
for Ohio, and a large percentage of the 
acreage shows a very small growth. 

Prices received by Ohio farmers are 
decidedly higher for all their products, 
with the exception of corn and other 
grains which follow corn in price as oats, 
rye and barley. 


Increase in Australian Wheat 

The Australian wheat crop may reach 
110,000,000 bus, due to good harvesting 
weather, instead of 100,000,000 previously 
reported, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
final estimate for the 1924-25 harvest was 
164,000,000 bus. 

Allowing 45,000,000 bus for domestic 
requirements, and assuming that stocks 
on hand at the end of the year will be 
about normal, the quantity of grain avail- 
able for export during the current sea- 
son from a crop of 110,000,000 bus would 
be about 65,000,000 bus, the department 
says. 

Yields in New South Wales and South 
Australia are exceeding earlier expecta- 
tions, while the outturn in Victoria is fair 
to average, except in the newer areas. 
The yield in Western Australia is report- 
ed as satisfactory, except in the newer 
areas, 


Winter Acreage Above Last Year’s 

Estimates of winter wheat acreage for 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Morocco, 
Canada and Finland reported to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
up to Jan. 15 total 19,338,000 acres, 
against 18,811,000 for the same countries 
last year. : 

Rye acreage for Canada, Czechoslo- 
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vakia, Bulgaria and Finland is reported 
at 8,676,000 acres, against 3,697,000 last 
season ; barley in Morocco 3,707,000 acres, 
against 3,361,000; winter oats in Bulgaria 
48,000 acres, against 81,000; oats in Mo- 
rocco 49,000 acres, against 56,000. 

Most of the new wheat was sown in 
France before the very sharp cold spell 
early in December, and the remainder 
about the middle of the month, when the 
weather and temperature were again fa- 
vorable, reports David S. Green, assist- 
ant trade commissioner, Paris. Agricul- 
tural syndicates throughout France 
urged on their members the advantages 
of using carefully selected seed, and it 
is hoped that, as a result, the yield this 
year will be greater per acre if weather 
conditions are not more unfavorable than 
during the past season. 


FEDERAL BAKERIES 
BEGIN CORN DRIVE 


d. Reed Lane, President, Announces Cam- 
paign to Feature Products Containing 
Corn in Effort to Relieve Surplus 


On Jan. 19, the following telegraphic 
announcement was received by The 
Northwestern Miller from J. Reed Lane, 
president of the Federal System of Bak- 
eries, Davenport, Iowa: 

“The Federal System of Bakeries 
of America has started a national 
drive on bakery goods using various 
corn ingredients. Our bakeries 
throughout the country will feature 
corn products daily. If all bakeries 
in America will follow this plan it 
will help the corn situation. There is 
no limit to the number of delicious 
and palatable bakery products that 
can be made with corn.” 








FRANK F. REED, MEMBER 
OF REED & ROGERS, DEAD 


Cuicaco, In1.—Frank Fremont Reed, 
Chicago attorney since 1882, died Jan. 
15 at his home in Riverside, Ill. For 
many years Mr. Reed was senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Reed & Rogers, offi- 
cial counsel for the Millers’ National 
Federation, and through this connection 
he had gained many friends in the mill- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Reed was born at Monmouth, III., 
on Aug. 18, 1857. He was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in’ 1880, 
and practiced law for a short time in 
Cleveland before coming to Chicago. In 
1903 Mr. Reed held a professorship in 
the University of Michigan. At the 
University of Chicago he delivered a 
series of lectures each year on the law 
of trademarks and copyrights. He was 
a member of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Bar Association, the 
University Club of Chicago, the Chicago 
Athletic Association, and the Riverside 
Golf Club. Funeral services were held 
from his home on Jan. 16. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one son, Allen, a 
member of the firm of Reed & Rogers. 
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PROGRESS REPORTED 
BY CONDUCT GROUPS 


Members of Business Conduct Committees 
of Grain Exchanges Confer with Dr. 
Jardine at Washington 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Jan. 18,—(Special 
Telegram)—Members of the business 
conduct committees of various grain ‘ex- 
changes today conferred with William 
M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in 
order to determine the scope of the work 
outlined for them. Representatives from 
the exchanges at Minneapolis, Chi . 
Kansas City, Duluth, Milwaukee and St. 
Louis, were present. 

The conference brought forth only de- 
tails. When it was over the following 
official statement was issued at the office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, pre- 
sumably to set forth what had taken 
place: 

“Members of the business conduct 
committees of the grain markets at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis conferred with 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine this 
morning, upon an invitation to discuss 
the work of these newly constituted 
agencies. These committees were re- 
cently set up with the approval of Secre- 
tary Jardine. They are charged with 
the duty and authority of preventing 
manipulation of prices as provided for 
in the grain futures act, and have super- 
vision over the business conduct of mem- 
bers of the various exchanges. 

“Considerable progress in the work of 
the committees was reported at the con- 
ference, and Secretary Jardine offered a 
number of suggestions as well as extend- 
ed the co-operation of the grain futures 
administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. Secretary Jardine ex- 
pressed himself as pleased with the man- 
ner in which the committees are operat- 
ing.” 

° Grorce E. AKerson. 





MEETINGS FOR OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—District Associa- 
tion No. 1, Association of Operative 
Millers, will hold its regular quarterly 
meeting in Wichita, Kansas, Feb. 6. 
Among the speakers will be C. O. Swan- 
son, head of the department of milling 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

District Association No. 2 will meet on 
Feb. 13 at the Coates House, Kansas City. 
Association No. 3 will hold its quarterly 
meeting at the Board of Trade Library, 
Indianapolis, Feb. 20. 

M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, secretary 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
has received 14 entries in the essay con- 
test being conducted by the organization. 
Three prizes are offered to any one con- 
nected with a flour, feed or cereal mill, 
the first of $100, second $75 and third 
$50, for the best treatise on any subject 
pertinent to milling. The contest will 
close Jan. 30, and awards will be an- 
nounced prior to May 1. 


Harvey E, Yants. 
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CANADIAN MILLS AND 
POOL GET TOGETHER 


Meeting Takes Place in Winnipeg to Di 
Scheme for Sale of Pool Wheat 
to Millers 


Wiynireco, Man.—A number of mill- 
ers from eastern Canada were in Winni- 
peg last week in order to join with west- 
ern millers in a conference with the sell- 
ing agency of the three western Canadian 
wheat pools,—the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd. The conference 
was called to discuss a plan which has 
been under contemplation for some time 
whereby Canadian millers may be given 
an opportunity of buying their wheat 
from the pool at prices which compare 
favorably with those obtained by the pool 
for wheat which is exported. 

An official of the pool explained that 
there had been much talk both in Canada 
and Europe of the pool’s alleged prac- 
tice of selling wheat for export at prices 
which were lower than those at which 
Canadian millers could buy their sup- 
plies. He denied that the pool had car- 
ried on business in this way, although he 
admitted that there may have been iso- 
lated cases of this last year at times 
when the pool was obliged to clear cer- 
tain stocks. 

The rumor, he said, owed its origin to 
the fact that much of the wheat which 
was exported to Europe was originally 
bought by speculators who had no inten- 
tion of ever taking delivery of it. During 
the period it was being transported across 
the Atlantic it was probably resold.-sev- 
eral times. Should the market have ad- 
vanced in the interim, the wheat was 
probably actually bought by the European 
miller at a price lower than the replac- 
ing value. The blame was then put upon 
the pool for selling wheat at less than 
replacement value, whereas the control 
of the cargo had passed out of its hands 
long before. 

He wished to assure Canadian millers 
that the impression that seemed to pre- 
vail that the pool was not trying to co- 
operate with them was erroneous; the 
pool wanted to gain the business of the 
Canadian mills just as badly as it wanted 
any other. 

He thought that the new proposals 
ought to be evidence of the pool’s good 
faith. These proposals, which were the 
outcome of conferences between the pool 
and the millers in November and De- 
cember, are: 

First—that the wheat pools quote every 
evening to the millers’ association the 
same price that they quote to European 
buyers; the price to hold for acceptance 
up to the opening of the market the next 
day. 

Second—That the wheat pools quote 
every evening to the association a slight- 
ly higher price than the market price, 
which will stand for acceptance for a full 








day. 

Third—That the association be given 
a chance to take up wheat at any price 
quoted to the European buyers if for 
any reasons the pool drops its price to 
European buyers below the market price. 

A meeting between the board of direc- 
tors of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., and representatives of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, with Thomas Williamson, of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
and president of the association, in the 
chair, took place on Jan. 12. A commit- 
tee was appointed to go into the whole 
plan, and it was decided that as soon as 
the scheme had been put into shape it 
would be placed in effect. This, it was 
considered, would not take more than a 
week. 

D. L. Smith, sales manager for the sell- 
ing agency, said that this year there 
would be no hard and fast bargain, as it 
would be merely an experiment, owing to 
the fact that nearly 75 per cent of the Ca- 
nadian. crop had been marketed. Next 
year, however, he hoped that the scheme 
would be operated on a large scale and 
that the pool would supply the majority 
of the Canadian millers’ needs. 

Members of the grain trade in Winni- 
peg were skeptical of the success of the 
plan. They stated that the scheme would 
probably work to advantage when the 
price of wheat was higher at the end of 
the 24 hours’ grace which the millers were 
to be allowed, but should the market 
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have declined in the meanwhile, there was 
little likelihood that the millers would be 
prepared to buy the wheat at the pre- 
vious day’s higher figure. They said that 
the statement by the pool that millers, by 
following this plan, would be saved the 
danger of the present speculative system 
of buying futures, appeared to them as 
ridiculous. They had no doubt that the 
practice of hedging in the options had 
come to stay, and that it was the only 
practical method. 

Mr. Williamson said that the pool’s 
proposal had convinced him that it was 
desirous of co-operating with the mill- 
ers, and he thought that in future the 
mills would buy largely through the pool. 

R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
entertained a number of the millers who 
took part in the conference at lunch at 
the Manitoba Club on Jan. 12, prior to 
the meeting with the board of directors 
of the pool. 

Among the visiting millers in Winni- 
peg for the conference were: Thomas Wil- 
liamson, of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; J. J. Page, manager 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; F. A. Bean, Jr., and J. M. 
Bruzek, of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw; J. L. V. Mallette, secretary 
of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS PLAN 
TO DISCUSS RYE PROBLEM 


MitwavKxeet, Wis.—Important matters 
which will come up for discussion at the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association, set for Jan. 27, at 
Milwaukee, include the plan advanced by 
some members to reorganize the associa- 
tion as a body of rye millers. It is 
pointed out that virtually every member 
and every potential member is engaged 
in the milling of rye flour, and the situa- 
tion in the rye trade is such that it de- 
serves the most serious consideration. 

The sessions will be held in the red 
room of the Pfister Hotel, beginning at 
10 a.m. with the disposition of routine 
business. At noon the members will be 
the guests of the Chase Bag Co. at its 
traditional luncheon. The afternoon ses- 
sion is called for 1:30, when officers will 
be elected and the time and place of the 
midsummer convention discussed. | 

Milling conditions in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere will be discussed at a round 
table. This will be followed by consid- 
eration of the proposition of reorganiz- 
ing as a rye millers’ association. The 
alternate plan is to form a rye millers’ 
association to co-operate closely with 
similar formal or informal organizations 
in neighboring states, and lead possibly 
to the achievement of the ideal of Wis- 
consin rye millers for a national body. 

George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., is head 
of the state association, and Sidney C. 
Northrop, sales manager for the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, is secretary and 
treasurer. 


FIRE DESTROYS OKLAHOMA 
ELEVATOR, MILLING PLANT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The 600-bbl plant 
of the Weatherford (Okla.) Milling Co. 
was burned early last week. The blaze 
was of undetermined origin. A frame, 
iron-clad elevator also burned, and there 
was an estimated loss of about 30,000 
bus wheat. The mill itself had been idle 
for several years, but the elevator was 
in operation. Insurance men believe the 
loss will run from $50,000 to $90,000, 
depending on the amount of grain that 
can be salvaged. The property was 
owned by the Maney interests, operating 
mills in Nebraska and Oklahoma. 








NEW ORLEANS CALCULATES 
1925 GRAIN EXPORT TOTAL 


New Orteans, La.—The annual re- 
port of the Board of Trade shows that 
15,094,221 bus wheat were routed through 
this port during 1925, compared with 
21,286,062 in 1924, while the corn exports 
reached 5,108,377 bus, against 5,526,906 
in 1924. Oats export movement was 
doubled last year, when 1,105,922 bus 
were sent through this port, compared 
with 520,968 in 1924. Of the latter com- 


modity, 60,000 bus went to Rotterdam, 
and the rest to Latin America and the 
West Indies. The figures in detail are 
as follows: 
Destination— 
Alicante 
Antwerp 
Azores (for orders) 
Bremen 
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Leghorn 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Messina 
Naples 
Pireus and Saloniki..... 
Rotterdam 
Venice 
Latin America 


CHRISTIAN MUELLER DEAD 


Nationally Known Macaroni and Noodle 
Manufacturer Dies at Jersey City 
at Age of 87 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Christian Mueller, 
nationally known manufacturer of maca- 
roni and noodles, and founder of the 
firm bearing the same name, has died at 
his home in Jersey City, N. J. He was 87 
years old. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Mueller came 
to America in 1866 and in the following 
year founded the business in Newark. 
Two years later he removed the estab- 
lishment to Jersey City. 

Only two years ago he turned over the 
active management of the plant to his 
two sons, Sam and Henry Mueller. He 
remained a member of the board of di- 
rectors, however, and was always found 
at his desk until about two weeks ago, 
when he was stricken by illness. 
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GORDON SMITH, JR., TO WED 

On Tuesday, Jan. 26, Gordon Smith, 
Jr., son of Gordon Smith, the well-known 
baker of Mobile, Ala., will marry Miss 
Ruth Regina Ollinger, of Mobile. The 
younger Gordon Smith is a member of 
his father’s firm, and is considered to be 
the possessor of exceptional business 
ability. He is a graduate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and has done 
special work in the Fleischmann labora- 
tories. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT 
FARM RELIEF CONFERENCE 


Curcaco, Inu.—A farm relief confer- 
ence was held at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Jan. 15. Len Small, governor 
of Illinois, presided. The chief action 
taken consisted in the passing of several 
resolutions asking for a revision of the 
tariff law in the interest of agriculture, 
and provision for handling crop sur- 
pluses. 

The resolutions asked for the abolish- 
ment of the discrimination against corn 
sygar in the pure food law, and wide- 
spread publicity for its use; develop- 
ment of the Lakes-to-Gulf Waterway 
as a means of reducing transportation 
costs; declaration that cotton and corn 
surplus penne are essentially the 
same, with an invitation to cotton grow- 
ers to join the interests of the Middle 
West in an attempt to solve them; that 
Illinois join with other states in asking 
Congress to enact legislation giving 
farmers protection and a domestic price 
basis not dependent on world conditions ; 
that Congress take action on remedial 
legislation in time to apply same on 
present surplus; commending Iowa for 
taking initiative in the corn movement, 
and assuring that Illinois will have dele- 
gates at the meeting called for Jan. 28 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 








DISMANTLING OF AN ELEVATOR 

Burrato, N. Y.—Work of dismantling 
the old elevator at Prescott, near Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., is expected to be completed 
by early spring. The lumber, which is 
of excellent quality, is being shipped to 
Kingston, where it is being sold for build- 
ing purposes. Many of the timbers are 
said to be as sound as when they were 
laid 30 years ago. 





UNITED STATES GRAIN IN CANADA 

The amount of United States grain in 
store in Canada at the end of the year 
was about 2,500,000 bus of all kinds, as 
against 10,500,000 a year ago. Wheat 
and oats are the largest items. 
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WORLD WHEAT CROP 


TOTAL IS ESTIMATED 





United States Department of Agricultur. 
Sets Figure on Basis of Returns from 
Producing Countries 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The world wheat 
total for the crop year 1925-26 has been 
estimated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to approximate 4, 
000,000,000 bus. This was made public 
Jan. 18, on the basis of returns received 
from practically all producing countries 
except China. 

Latest estimates have indicated a pro. 
duction of 3,350,000,000 bus, exclusive of 
Russia, and recent reports from that 
country have set the Soviet government 
figure at 646,000,000 bus. The Argen- 
tine crop has been estimated at 215,000, 
000 bus, and the Australian at 110, 
000,000. 

Department experts expressed them- 
selves as of the view that floods and 
storms in Europe have resulted in ex- 
tensive winter killing. The Department 
of Agriculture summary stated: 

“The distribution of this year’s crop is 
such as to encourage greater consump- 
tion than last year in Europe. It is 
obvious that many. Europeans consume 
more wheat when they have produced it 
than when they have to buy it. The 
failure of Russia to export any con- 
siderable quantity of this year’s crop 
may indicate a return to normal domesti 
requirements. 

“It seems, therefore, that this year’s 
world wheat crop may be consumed at 
an average price not far out of line with 
that of last year.” 


TRADING IN INDEMNITIES 
RESUMED BY EXCHANGES 


Trading in indemnities on the Chicago 
Board of Trade has started briskly, fol 
lowing the United States Supreme Court 
decision declaring the 20c bu tax uncon- 
stitutional. A committee, consisting of 

. E. Bennett, George E. Marcy, F. 
Paddleford, F. S. Lewis, E. D. Norto 
and George E. Saunders, formulated new 
regulations which were approved by the 
directors, and after having been posted 
for 10 days will be voted on by the mem 
bership. Wheat, corn, oats and rye ar¢ 
being traded in daily from 1:30 to 2:3 
p.m. except Saturday, when the period is 
from 12:15 to 1 p.m. 

Trading in puts and calls, hereafter ti 
be known as bids and offers, was re-esta 
lished at the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce on Jan. 14. The board als 
voted to allow this type of trading onl 
between members of the chamber, thé 
time for such transactions being limited 
to one hour each day. The order provid 
ed that settlement should not be made i 
any public place. 

An amendment to the rule governing 
commission to be charged for privileg 
transactions will be voted upon on Jan 
29. This proposed amendment provide 
that the minimum charge which a broke 
may make on a bids and offers dealing 
shall be 5 per cent of the regular consid 
eration if the customer is not a membe 
of the chamber, and 3 per cent if he is 
member. 

Minneapolis grain men expressed th 
view that the re-establishment of the fo 
mer system will boost the volume of put) 
chases and sales of grain futures by |! 
per cent. 

Soon after the news was received ‘ha 
the federal tax on privileges, or “puts 
and “calls,” was invalid, members of t 
Kansas City Board of Trade passed ¢ 
emergency resolution permitting <u 
trading. This action was nécessary b 
cause of an exchange rule that maé 
privileges illegal. An amendment t 
change this rule will be voted upor. 0 
Jan, 22. 

Trading in puts and calls was resum 
on the St. Louis exchange when the Uni 
ed States Supreme Court ruling was a! 
nounced. 








BRAZIL’S CEREAL DUTIES LOWELE) 
One of the changes provided by 
Brazilian budget law of 1926 is th 
moval of the 2 per cent gold surtax ° 
all imported cereals except rice and ba 
ley, as reported in a cable from A. ! 
Pierrot, assistant trade commission¢ 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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COBURN MEMORIAL 
TABLET IS UNVEILED 


tribute Paid to Memory of Former Secre- 
tary of Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture at Topeka 






at Kansas Crry, Mo.—A bronze bas-relief 
nim tablet of the late Foster Dwight Coburn, 
t- for many years secretary of the Kansas 
- tate board of agriculture, and who died 
ic n 1924, was unveiled on Jan. 15 at To- 
damm peka. The ceremony took place in Me- 


eM norial Hall, within the shadow of the 
tate house, where Mr. Coburn’s labors 


o-Mm of 20 years won for him the appellation 
of ‘Kansas’ most useful citizen.” 

at H. S. Thompson, member and a for- 
ntl mer president of the board, presided. 


n- After an invocation by S. S. Estey, 
fm pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
lm Topeka, J. C. Mohler, secretary, made a 
presentation address on behalf of the 
n-m state board of agriculture. He was fol- 
idm lowed by Robert E. Sterling, editor of 
X- The Northwestern Miller, who represent- 
nti ed the Coburn Memorial Committee, the 
membership of which included a large 
is iumber of millers. The tablet was ac- 
p- epted by William E, Connelly, secre- 
is iry of the state historical society, and 
ne ‘rank D. Tomson, on behalf of the Co- 
it rn family. 
he “It is an age-old custom for states and 
n-! itions to do honor to those of their 
) tizens who have attained distinction in 
ie » various walks of life,’ Mr. Mohler 
d, “but too often this comes only after 
5 » individual has passed beyond the 
at eat divide. In older days most of 
th ese honors were bestowed in memory 
* warlike deeds, but few rendered to 
se finer accomplishments which make 
r the advancement of civilization, and 
fewer still to that service which applies 


‘Si ‘o homely things and makes life more 
we livable, 

4 “Though he served his country in the 
IE war of the rebellion, which wiped out 
rt the blot of slavery from his homeland, 
» ind though he showed no lack of courage 
OF in meeting the difficulties of life, he, in 
PR whose memory we are now assembled, 
NS attained his honors during his long serv- 
ES ice on the board of agriculture, the duty 
hee of which is the fostering and develop- 
CUS ment of life’s most fundamental! indus- 
ne try, agriculture. 

reg “Recognition of his work on the board 
3 came from widely separated lands, as 


iS well as from his own, and because of 

this, political honors were tendered, and 
‘0 ivic honors conferred, by his home state. 

In this respect he was more favored than 
OMe have been many others in the past, for 
Sd uch honors came during his lifetime 
I hen he could appreciate and enjoy 
hem, and we, today, can do little more 
than recall the memory of the man as 
(358 he was, the work he did and the influ- 
i ence he’exerted, and then leave this tab- 
let as a token to those who were not of 
his generation. 

“It has been said that a good man 
never dies. He may yield his breath to 
Him who gave it, but his works do fol- 
low him. The good men do lives after 
them, and the greatest and most endur- 
ing monument which can be erected to 
one who has passed beyond is the record 
he has left behind him, This is more 
lasting than marble or bronze, because it 
(@8is engraved on the minds and the hearts 
“Sof the people who were his contempo- 
raries, and becomes the beacon of those 
vho are to come.” 

Mr. Sterling, in his presentation ad- 
lress, said: “We have come here today 
o pay tribute to the memory of a friend 
vho, through simple and modest service, 
rained great honor. A plain man, his 
1ccomplishments were so plain that their 
implicity gave them distinction. His 
ninistry was the ministry of the soil 
ind the sun and the rain; yet he so 
nterpreted these in terms of usefulness 
lat the soil seemed to yield, the sun to 

irm the earth, and rains to fall with 
pecial bounty upon the just and the 
injust of Kansas. His enduring me- 
norial is seedtime and harvest here in 
ansas; his greatest tribute that which 
Ss each year garnered from her millions 
of fertile acres. 

“Mr. Coburn loved Nature, not for her 
irmonies of form and sound and color, 
hut because of her boundless generosity 
m providing for men’s needs. He was 
Heeply sensible of the season’s changes, 
put he saw in them only the intent of a 
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gracious Providence to provide a rich 
harvest, and he was impatient lest that 
purpose should fail because men were 
weak or faulty in their efforts. 

“When Nature was most prodigal with 
her blessings, he gloried in the achieve- 
ment of bursting mows and overflowing 
bins and the comforts and luxuries 
they would bring to the people of Kan- 
sas. When she sometimes proved reluc- 
tant, he read lessons from experience, 
prepared to turn them to good account, 
and inspired doubters with a new gospel 
of belief in the future of the state which 
he loved. And, as he encouraged those 
at home, his voice and his text and his 
faith traveled to distant places, so that 
through him none failed to know of the 
blessings and the wonders of Kansas. 

“It would not be fitting to commemo- 





memorial, gave a résumé of Mr. Coburn’s 
life, his many achievements and the hon- 
ors conferred upon him. He recited the 
books of which Mr. Coburn was author, 
and the great good he had done to farm- 
ers, millers, and other manufacturers of 
agricultural products. Mr. Tomson then 
expressed the deep appreciation of the 
members of the Coburn family for the 
memorial and the tributes paid. 





NEW YORK GRIST MILL BURNS 

Burrato, N., Y.—The grist mill at 
Rodman, near Watertown, N. Y., was 
burned, causing a loss of $10,000, in- 
cluding considerable machinery and auto 
accessories housed in the building. The 
mill and the other property were owned 
by Benjamin F. Wise. About 13 years 


The Late S. Thruston Ballard 


rate the life and work of this man with a 
statue set on a high place. No monu- 
ment of stone or shaft of granite is 
needed to keep his memory living in the 
minds and hearts of this generation. It 
dwells there, because the result of his 
work is yet before us and all about us. 
Yet such service as he gave deserves a 
permanent memorial, so that other gen- 
erations may be again and again remind- 
ed of this great man whose greatness 
was in the application of common sense 
to each day’s task and each year’s har- 
vest. 

“We have, therefore, provided this 
modest tablet of bronze as an altogether 
fitting expression of the gratitude of the 
people of the state of Kansas for this 
man’s gentle life and useful work. We 
ask that you accept it as a simple trib- 
ute to the memory of a Christian gen- 
tleman, a faithful public servant and 
this state’s most useful citizen.” 

Mr. Connelly, in his acceptance of the 


ago, a mill on the same site was burned 
to the ground and rebuilt by Mr. Wise, 
who has conducted the plant for the 
past 20 years. He is undecided as to his 
future plans. 





JAN. 1 STOCKS AT MILWAUKEE 

Stocks of flour at mills and in public 
warehouses in Milwaukee, as reported by 
the Chamber of Commerce on Jan. 1, 
were 4,793 bbls, compared with 24,880 
on Dec. 1, and 10,217 on Jan. 1, 1925. 
It is considered significant that stocks 
on Jan. 1 were the lowest in at least 
12 years. 





ITALIAN EXPORT PROHIBITION 

The prohibition on the export of wheat 
from Italy, which was originally to have 
expired on Dec. 31, 1924, and which was 
extended to Dec. 31, 1925, has been ex- 
tended for another six months, according 
to a cable from H. C. MacLean, commer- 
cial attaché, Rome. 
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S. T. BALLARD, MILL 
PRESIDENT, IS DEAD 


Prominent Southern Mill President, 
Time Lieutenant Governor of Ken- 
tucky, Was 70 Years of Age 


One 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., Jan. 19.—(Special 
Telegram) — Samuel Thruston Ballard, 
former lieutenant governor of Kentucky, 
president of the Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, and one of the foremost 
millers of the South, died at Louisville on 
Jan. 18. He was 70 years old. 

Joun Leper. 


Mr. Ballard had a notable public and 
industrial career. He was born at Louis- 
ville on Feb. 11, 1855, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Jackson Ballard. In 1880, 
in company with his brother, he organized 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., flour manufac- 
turers, of which he was president at the 
time of his death. He was also the presi- 
dent of the Liberty Coal & Coke Co., 
Louisville, vice president of the Louisville 
National Banking Co., and a director of 
the United States Trust Co. He served 
as lieutenant governor of Kentucky from 
1920 to 1923. Mr. Ballard was a pioneer 
in the development of amicable relations 
between labor and capital, and arranged 
for the comfort and welfare of his em- 
ployees, providing them with club and 
rest rooms, employees’ aid societies, free 
lunches, and applying the profit sharing 
system in his mills. He was a leader in 
securing child welfare and labor legisla- 
tion in Kentucky. 

In July, 1913, Mr. Ballard was appoint- 
ed a member of the National Indus- 
trial Commission by Woodrow Wilson. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Ballard and 
his wife the county schools of three pre- 
cincts in Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
were consolidated. Mr. Ballard donated 
a site, and built a school costing between 
$35,000 and $40,000, most of the funds be- 
ing subscribed by himself. 

Mr. Ballard was appointed chairman 
of the national committee on cost of liv- 
ing and domestic economy of the Council 
of National Defense, and a member of 
the committee of 29 millers appointed 
by Herbert Hoover in 1917. He was 
chairman of the War Camp Community 
Service for Kentucky, and a member of 
the American Commission for Devastated 
France. During the war he was also 
Kentucky chairman of the British and 
Canadian Recruiting Mission. He was a 
member of the Pendennis, Louisville 
Country, and Juniper Hunt clubs, and of 
Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. His home 
was at Glenview, Ky. 





AIR CONDITIONING FIRM 
CHANGES ARE ANNOUNCED 


Newark, N. J.—The capital stock of 
the Atmospheric Conditioning Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, has been purchased by 
the Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
Newark, which firm will take over the 
air conditioning business of the Philadel- 
phia company. John F. Hale, formerly 
president of the Atmospheric Condition- 
ing Corporation, has accepted a position 
in Chicago as a representative and en- 
gineer for the Aérofin Corporation. H. 
A. Terrell, treasurer of the Philadelphia 
firm, has been put in charge of a con- 
struction force for the consolidation, and 
will be stationed at Newark. E. Nesdahl, 
formerly chief engineer for the Atmos- 
pheric Conditioning Corporation, will 
hereafter be connected with the consoli- 
dated organization, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CROP PROSPECTS 

The agricultural outlook in British 
South Africa has been helped by recent 
rains, but due to the drouth in Novem- 
ber and December, the corn crop pros- 
pects are poor and may later result in 
importation, according to a cable from 
Perry J. Stevenson, United States trade 
commissioner, Johannesburg. 





UNITED STATES WHEAT IMPORTS 

In the period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 26, 
1925, imports of wheat into bonded mills 
of the United States amounted to 12,655,- 
000 bus, compared with 9,472,000 for the 
same period of the previous year. Im- 
ports of duty paid wheat for consump- 
tion amounted to only 1,223,000 bus dur- 
ing 1925, against 7,497,000 in 1924. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Business with northwestern mills did 
not pan out as well as was expected at 
the opening of last week. Buyers evinced 
more interest, but weakness in the wheat 
market again scared them out. However, 
the market reacted and showed more 
strength Jan. 14-15, and on these two 
days millers did a fair business, selling 
from 50 to 75 per cent of their capacity. 
Since then, sales have again been light. 

The business done last week was large- 
ly with bakers. A good many were in the 
market, but they only covered their near- 
by needs. No disposition is shown to an- 
ticipate the future. 

Directions Slow.—A discouraging fea- 
ture is the slowing up in directions. Mills 
have caught up with what they had on 
hand and, unless there is some improve- 
ment in this respect soon, a curtailment in 
output seems unavoidable. Some Minne- 
apolis companies, have this week notified 
their field men to nrake a drive for direc- 
tions, and sidetrack new business, if nec- 
essary, to get them. 

Considerable Clears Booked. — Mills 
still have a lot of business on their books 
for first clear, but the absence of direc- 
tions may make it necessary for them to 
sell more for prompt shipment soon. Re- 
cent sales of second clear have helped the 
market on this grade. One big company 
claims to be sold up until April. The 
spread in prices on second clear is un- 
usually wide—about $1.25 bbl. The nom- 
inal quotation is $4.50@5.10, with one mill 
offering as low as $3.70, jutes, Minne- 
apolis. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 
Short patent, 98-lb 


Jan. 19 Year ago 


DORON asc ccevecce’s $9.65 @9.80 $9.90@10.40 
Standard patent .... .9.35@9.40 9.70@ 9.90 
Second patent....... 9.10@9.25. 9.50@ 9.65 
*Fancy clear, jute... 8.40@8.70 9.10@ 9.20 
*First clear, jute.... 7.30@7.70 7.80@ 8.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.50@5.10 5.50@ 6.30 

*140-Ib jutes. 

DURUM 


Aside from the fact that directions are 
coming in better, there is nothing new to 
the semolina market. Macaroni manufac- 
turers continue indifferent.to mill offers, 
although the indications. are that stocks 
are getting low and buyers should be in 
the market within the next 30 days. Re- 
Sellers are believed to have about dis- 
posed of their surplus holdings. 

If buyers are looking for materially 
lower prices, millers feel that they are 
due for a disappointment. Grain is firm, 
and. higher premiums on choice quality 
wheat may be looked for from now on, 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%4@4%c 
lb, bulk, ,f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 412 
@4%c. 

In the week ending Jan. 16, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 66,625 
bbls durum products, compared with 70,- 
232 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


In an endeavor to stimulate business, 
some rye millers during the week began 
to cut prices, and the others were forced 
to follow suit. The cut brought in some 
business, but not as much as might be ex- 
pected. Today, rye flour prices are 
cheaper than at any previous time on the 
crop, in comparison with grain and cost 
of manufacture. Pure white rye flour is 
about $4 bbl under wheat flour, and ought 
to be attractive to bakers, but still the 
demand is below normal. Pure white is 
quoted at $5.35@5.55 bbl, pure medium at 
$5.10@5.80, and pure dark at $4.50@4.70, 
in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three, northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,693 bbls flour, compared with 
14,721 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Jan, 19: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jan. 10-16 ...... 522,000 254,659 49 
Previous week .. 522,000 295,418 57 
Year ago i;..... 559,800 211,793 38 
Two years ago... 561,100 232,790 41 
Three years ago. 661,100 268,525 47 
Four years ago.. 546,000 276,885 51 
Five years ago.. 546,000 257,685 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 500 bbls last week, 1,467 
in the previous week, 1,250 a year ago, 
and 1,471 two years ago, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 10-16 ...... 348,000 232,088 67 
Previous week .. 417,990 214,203 61 
Year ago ....... 424,890 241,741 57 
Two years ago... 372,000 212,472 57 
Three years ago. 380,640 204,792 54 
Four years ago.. 421,890 187,595 44 
Five years ago.. 411,390 182,970 44 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925. 1924 1925. 1924 
Dec. 19 64 70,815 246,340 232,920 2,112 4,563 
Dec. 26 64 70,815 173,367 169,703 1,185 6,237 
1926 1926 1926. 1925 
Jan. 2. 62 69,915 182,715 176,926 902 2,500 
Jan. 9. 62 69,666 214,203 214,307 1,616 3,637 
Jan. 16 48 58,000 232,088 208,759 gee 694 


CROP YFAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in- Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan. 16, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output——, -—Exports— 

1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis ... 5,680 4,444 35 140 

St. Panl .....; 232 170 ass seb 

Duluth-Superior 491 465 cms ind 

Outside ....... 5,297 5,002 ; 51 136 
WHEAT 


After several days of quietness, mill- 
ing demand for wheat has broadened a 
little. Premiums’ are a trifle lower. Light 
weight wheat is moving. better, but is dis- 
counted heavily. For 57- and 58-lb wheat 
the discount is 2@3c, 54- to 57-lb 8c, and 
lower than 54 lbs 3@4c. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
8@65c bu over May, 11% per cent protein 
4@6c over, 12 per cent 8@Ile over, 12% 
per cent 9@12c over, 13 per cent 12@l5c 
over, 134% per cent 14@I16c over, and 15 
per cent 18@2Ic over. 

Based on the close, Jan. 19, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for. No. 1 dark $1.54 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.51; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.60, No. 1 northern $1.57; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.58, No. 1 northern $1.50; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.50, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.41, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
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Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 16 
was $1.46@1.58%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.41@1.51%. No. 1 amber closed Jan. 
19 at $1.49%%4@1.60%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.44% @1.53%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 16 
was $1.6914@1.85%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.6914@1.74%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 19 at $1.72%,@1.85%, and No. 1 
northern $1.72% @1.73%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 16, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1926 1926 1924 19238 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,914 3,397 4,480 2,983 
No. 1 northern. 517 3,119 1,319 865 
No. 2 northern. 545 1,007 1,630 854 
eT rere 444 5,528 9,337 7,105 
TWetmhs .ccccss 9,420 18,051 16,766 11,807 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan 16, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

) 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 62,866 64,054 68,394 177,697 
Duluth ...... 62,471 86,661 28,989 42,347 
Totals ..... 115,337 160,715 82,383 120,044 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Jan. 16, and 
the closing prices on Jan. 18, were, re- 
spectively: No. 8 yellow corn 75% @84%c, 
764%.@80'%2c; No. 8 white oats, 88%@ 
B95ec, 384%,@88%c; No. 2 rye, 98c@ 
$1.0144, 9912@$1.00%; barley, 53@66c, 
54@66c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Jan. 17 Jan. 19 Jan. 20 


Jan. 16 Jan. 9 1925 1924 1923 
Corn ... 220 170 404 580 309 
Oats ..20,262 20,166 22,541 4,918 11,657 
Barley .4,265 4,321 2,150 814 952 
Rye ....3,416 8,857 1,194 7,472 2,153 
Flaxs’d 1,062 1,101 455 521 11 


HEAD MILLERS PLAN ASSOCIATION 


The superintendents and head millers 
of the Northwest have for some time felt 
the need of an organization of their own, 
something that would assist in the dis- 
semination of information and afford an 
opportunity for the discussion of prob- 
lems and subjects of special interest to 
their branch of the trade. 

In order to find out how general the 
need for such an association is felt, a 








In the ‘‘WinterOO”’ 
Queen Contest 





Lillian Lindell, an employee of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and sister of 
Edwin Lindell, state adjutant in Min- 
nesota and former state commander of 
the American Legion, has been chosen to 
represent the Vincent L. Giantvalley Post 
of the American Legion and enter the 
contest for Queen of the WinterOO car- 
nival at the Minneapolis Arena, Jan. 19- 
22. The queen will accompany the Min- 
neapolis drum corps-to-France in 1927. 


meeting has been called, to be held in 
Minneapolis Jan. 30, at the Nicollet Hotel, 
to be preceded by a luncheon. All head 
millers are urgently invited to attend. 
It is hoped that an organization will be 
perfected at that time. 

Invitations to this meeting are being 
sent out this week, signed by Frank Bol- 
ton, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Warren M. Trimble, Philip Kraft and 
John F. Keller, Washburn Crosby Co., 
M. Belan, Minneapolis Milling Co., D. R. 
Jones, Red Wing Milling Co., A. S. Craik, 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Edgar C. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
and C. M. Parks, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 10-16, 1926, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Wh't, bus. . 2,413,800 2,274,240 953,160 924,420 
Flour, bbls... 4,728 15,289 279,188 212,274 
Millstuff, 

ea 504 618 12,859 12,743 
Corn, bus... .346,610 1,019,740 159,900 672,671 
Oats, bus... .573,180 1,095,040 556,400 776,08 
Barley, bus..392,040 572,290 309,720 496,860 
Rye, bus.....110,700 106,640 32,970 50,40( 
Flaxs’d, bus.147,420 254,520 22,500 29,26( 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks.$25.00 @ 26.0 
75 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.70@ 2.7: 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... 2.65@ 2.70 
Rye flour, white® ............. 5.35@ 5.55 
Rye. flour, pure dark* ......... 4.50@ 4.7( 
Whole wheat flour, bbIt ....... 8.10@ 8.25 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 8.00@ 8.1 
ET et 6 as b's bay <b b.e'> » wees @ 2.65 
Linseed oil meal* ............. 46.00 @ 46.5( 

*In sacks. {Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL SALES MEETINGS 


H. L. Beecher, president, Edgar C 
Veeck, first vice president and superin 
tendent, George W. Haynes, manager ce 
real department, and J. F. Armstrong. 
sales manager, Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
New Ulm, Minn., left Jan. 16 for New 
York City, to hold a group meeting of 
their eastern salesmen at the McAlpin 
Hotel, 

There will be present at this meeting 
J. N. Claybrook, Greater New York rep 
resentative; W. E. Fuller and Charles ‘T 
McCarthy, Boston, eastern New England; 
A. G. Ganahl, Springfield, Mass., western 
New England; F. W. Lund and Nelson 
Yoke, Philadelphia; S. P. Wagner, Tam- 
aqua, and L. G. Wildoner, West Pittston. 
eastern Pennsylvania; T. Carroll Davis, 
Syracuse, New York state; J. A. Swin- 
dell, Pittsburgh, and J. Douglas Janney, 
Alexandria, Va:, representatives in Mary- 
land, West Virginia and western Penn- 
sylvania. 

After completing this sales meeting, 
which will occupy about a week, the ex- 
ecutives from New Ulm will go to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to meet George A. Daut. 
their representative there, and at the 
same time attend the convention of the 
Ohio Association of the Baking Industry. 

They will then go to Chicago for a 
group meeting on Jan. 27-28 of the cen- 
tral states representatives. Present at 
this meeting will be S. C. Byrum, Indian- 
apolis, John. B. Ellis, Lansing, and W. H. 
Norman, Ishpeming, Mich., L. W. Pritch- 
ard, Decatur, Ill., Charles E. Arthur, 
Janesville, Wis., and P. P. Croarkin, 
Chicago. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS ORGANIZE 


On call of M. A. Gray, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Leslie R. Olsen, of the 
International Milling Co., and G. Cullen 
Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
cereal chemists representing various Min- 
neapolis milling and grain companies, met 
Jan. 15 and organized the Northwest 
Cereal Chemists’ Club. 

The cereal chemists at Minneapolis 
have for some time, at irregular inter- 
vals, exchanged samples to compare the 
results of their various analyses. This 
collaborative work, together with that car- 
ried on with laboratories in other cities, 
has proved of real assistance in stand- 
ardizing methods and unifying results. 

It is believed that the broadening of 
this work would be of benefit to all con- 
cerned, so the club was organized. It will! 
meet twice a month. It is hoped that this 
will bring about more accurate results in 
analysis and a more friendly feeling oi 
co-operation. 

At-the initial meeting, M. A. Gray was 
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elected president, and Julius Hendel, of 
the Cargill Elevator Co., secretary. 
NOTES 

Walter McKean, of the Topper Com- 
mission Co., Winnipeg, was in Minne- 
ipolis Jan. 16-18. 

The Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association 
is holding its annual convention this week 
in Des Moines. 

Peter Kirbach, western manager for 
the Doughnut Machine Corporation, is 

calling on Twin City bakers this week. 

Charles F. Deaver, secretary and 
reasurer of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minne- 

polis, is on a vacation trip to Bermuda. 

H. J. Bergman, president Bergman 
Millfeed, Inc., Minneapolis, who has been 

1 Tennessee for some time, returned 
iome Jan. 17. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 19 as follows: 

ight, $4.85%4; three-day, $4.85 42; 60-day, 
1.8154. Three-day guilders were quoted 
it 40. 

John McGillis, a miller in the employ 
if the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
s, for 22 years, died in a local hospital 
st week, after a lingering illness. He 
as 49 years of age, and is survived by 
s widow. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
(here was no improvement in flour 
mand, and very little new business 
ked last week. Buyers’ interest was 
inly confined to watching for breaks 
the market to get in small lot pur- 
ises, 
the output was heavier, due to more 
ady running. Mills worked mainly to 
t out old contracts, on business placed 
t fall at much cheaper prices than now 
prevail, There has been no sign of a 
cak in the customary dead period of 
e winter season, but prices tend a little 
wer, 
Quotations, Jan. 18, at Duluth-Su- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
ittons: 


1926 1925 
rst patent .......6- $9.25@9.50 $9.35 @9.60 
ond patent ....... 9.00@9.25 9.10@9.35 
rst clear, jute...... 7.25@7.50 7.80@7.95 
cond clear, jute.... 6.25@6.50 6.20@6.70 


Durum flour buyers don’t seem to get 
tarted at all. Many laid in substantial 
‘upplies or contracted ahead early last 
ul, and are now working them ont. 

The rye mill had no outside inquiries 
last week, and home buyers show no in- 
dication of increasing their buying. Quo- 

tions, Jan. 18, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
hite, $6.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.50; 
No. 8 dark, $4.25; No. 5 blend, $6.15; 
No. 8 rye, $4.95. 

Only a very limited demand was shown 
for spring wheat last week. The few 
buyers wanted particularly heavy stuff. 
More buyers and activity were noted in 
the durum, where the run was larger and 
selection of suitable grades more readily 
made, 

rhe shipping of durum wheat to Buf- 
falo by a local elevator with mill con- 
nections there was the outstanding fea- 
ture for the week. Another concern also 
ent out some to a more eastern point 
in the same state, presumably for mill- 
ing account. This is early in the year to 
hip wheat there, or to have much in- 
terest displayed. 

Close on No. 1 dark northern, Jan. 
8, was $1.70@1.87 bu; No. 2 dark, $1.67 
(11.81; No. 8 dark, $1.62@1.77, and No. 
1 northern spring $1.69@1.77. 

Barley houses are doing little or no 
rack buying, as the country is not mov- 
ing stuff to terminals in any amount. 
ight receipts were received at elevators 

st week, but not a pound loaded or 

ipped out. 

Elevators pick up most of the oats that 
irrive, at going basis, with an occasional 
) urchase made by feeders. No shipping 
movement is evident, and stocks are in- 
cieasing slowly. No. 8 white closed, Jan. 
Is, spot and to arrive, at 39c, or 6c 
under Chicago May. 

Dullness has been noticeable in rye. 

1 spot is holding at 5@6c discount 
under the May contract, and closed Jan. 
Is at 99%c@$1.01 bu. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


x 


Output Pct. of 

: bbls activity 
LOSES REV ECS eS TINE 22,285 60 

P US WOO iswsieadiss 17,080 46 
is AZO o wine'e npn sn creo 0.00 13,500 37 
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Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
o——Amber durum———, -——Durum—. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
. 1485 @170% 147% @170% 159% 157% 
11... 1475 @169% 146% @169% 158% 156% 
12... 147 @169 146 @169 158 156 
18... 147% @169% 146% @169% 158% 156% 
14... 149% @171% 148% @171% 160% 158% 
15... 148% @170% 147% @170% 159% 157% 
16... 148 @170 147 @170 159 157 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 16, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 


Spring .... 44 67 28 4 86 97 
Durum ... 260 105 140 188 96 103 
Winter ... 1 q 6 ee oe 15 
Bonded ... 8 8 
Totals .. 3138 184 173 192 182 215 
COFR cesce 5 ee 60 ee 
Oats. .ve. 654 355 44 3 
Bonded o8 
» Bee 152 150 126 5 10 
Barley 4 6 26 T 
Bonded.. 1 e« 20 as - 45 
Flaxseed .. 20 28 18 45 78 pe 
Bonded.. 1 1 3 oe 1 
NOTES 


The membership of Charles E. Lewis 
has been sold to B. B. Sheffield, of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. 

Shipping of durum wheat last week 
reached a total of 188,000 bus, the largest 
recorded since navigation closed. 

M. M. McCabe, of the McCabe Bros. 
Co., grain brokers, attended the smut 
prevention conference at Minneapolis, 
Jan. 18, 

F. G. Cartson. 


SMUT PREVENTION 
PLANS FORMULATED 


Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion Sponsors Movement to Check 
Ravages of Grain Blight 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Agricultural ex- 
perts of the Northwest gathered in Min- 
neapolis on Jan. 18 to formulate plans for 
checking the ravages of giain smut. The 
conference was held at the invitation of 
the Northwest grain smut prevention 
committee of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association. At the meeting 
the week of Feb. 21 was set as Smut 
Prevention Week, and a program of pub- 
licity aimed at getting treatment of wheat, 
oats and barley seed before planting was 
outlined. Circulars and posters will be 
distributed to grain growers calling at- 
tention to the importance of treatments 
for rust before planting. This is the first 
organized campaign of this nature in 10 
years. 

Support from agricultural colleges of 
four states, farm organizations, elevator 
and railroad companies, and distributors 
of chemicals and farm machinery, was 
assured. Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota were represented at the 
conference, and Montana has pledged its 
co-operation. Among those present at 
the conference by invitation were: A. N. 
Hume, agronomist of the South Dakota 
Agricultural College, Brookings; H. L. 
Bolley, crop pathologist of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo; N. 
D. Gorman, Fargo, county agricultural 
agent leader of North Dakota; R. H. 
Black, marketing specialist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; E. C. 
Stakman, plant pathologist of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The executive group of the Northwest 
grain smut prevention committee is com- 
posed of R. P. Woodworth, chairman, B. 
F. Benson, G. F. Ewe, D. D. Tenney, E. 
E. Mitchell, W. H. Gooch and F. M. 
Crosby. 








SACK OF OATS SAVES LIFE 
AS MAN FALLS OFF CLIFF 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—A sack of oats, 
which, lodging against a tree, arrested 
the fall of Frank Domikoski, as he tum- 
bled down a 300-ft embankment, saved 
that man’s life on Jan. 15. Mr. Domi- 
koski, an employee of the F. R. Patter- 
son Feed Co., was delivering the sack of 
oats, which he carried on his shoulder, 
when he lost his footing while walking 
on a narrow pathway along the side of 
a steep hill. He clung to his burden as 
he fell, and when the sack lodged against 
a tree, 15 feet down the side of the hill, 
Mr. Domikoski shouted for help. He 
was rescued by passers-by, who formed 
a human chain to rétrieve him. A frae- 
tured hip was the extent of his injury. 





UPPER MISSISSIPPI TRANSPORTATION 

Restoration of transportation on the 
upper Mississippi River was made cer- 
tain last week when the Secretary of 
War approved a contract between the 
Upper Mississippi Barge Line Corpora- 
tion and the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. 

The Barge Line corporation will fur- 
nish a fleet of towboats and barges. This 
fleet will be operated by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the government 
agency, as soon as the river is open in 
April. This will be brought about by the 
use of. barges now controlled by the In- 
land corporation, according to General 
‘1. Q. Ashburn, directing head. It will 
require at least seven or eight months to 
build the proposed fleet, and the summer 
will have nearly gone before delivery 
could be made. Therefore, General Ash- 
burn is prepared to start operation with 
the lighter barges now used on the lower 
river. 

The Department of War finally decided 
that legally it could take over operation 
of barges on the upper river. It has 
been the settled policy, however, not to 
operate where a six-foot channel is not 
certain. The channel on the upper river 
runs from four and a half to five feet at 
low water. But that restriction was 
waived. 

” * 


QUARREL OF THE CO-OPERATIVES 


Differences of opinion about what can 
be done for the farmer in the handling of 
the exportable surplus of crops nearly 
sent the National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Associations on the 
rocks last week. 

Only by finally taking refuge in the 
hackneyed method of a referendum were 
the leaders able to stave off disaster to 
the central organization. As a result, no 
resolution on the subject of the surplus 
was passed, except that provisions were 
made for “referring” the entire subject to 
the memberships of the various co-opera- 
tive organizations. 

Washington watched with considerable 
interest the fight of the co-operatives 
among themselves. Judge Robert W. 
Bingham, of Louisville, chairman of the 
council, asked the co-operatives to stand 
by the President. He said that Mr. Cool- 
idge, by his advocacy of the bill to create 
a division of co-operative marketing in 
the Department of Agriculture, had made 
himself the leader of the co-operative 
movement. He insisted that there should 
be no legislation on the question -of the 
surplus crops. 

Governor Frank Lowden, who is the 
other big leader of the farm aid move- 
ment, took exactly the opposite stand. 
But the former Illinois.executive did not 
have anything specific to offer. He said 
he was in favor of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Dickinson bill, which aims 
to set up a farm board which shall have 
power to declare an emergency and to 
aid leading co-operatives in taking over 
the surplus. That bill, however, has to 
make provisions which will force non- 
co-operatives to help finance. Appear- 
ing before the House committee on agri- 
culture, Governor Lowden went so far as 
to favor an excise tax or an equalization 
fee. He stated that details would have 
to be worked out by experts, and that the 
time: had come when, for the protection of 
society as a whole, some solution would 
have to be found for control of the ex- 
portable surplus. 

Governor Lowden, S. H, Thompson, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and others conferred with the 
Secretary of Agriculture during the week, 
and the Dickinson bill was discussed. 
Governor Lowden also talked the problem 
over with Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Not only were the two chief leaders of 
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the co-operative movement at odds, but 
lesser officials and advisers split. For in- 
stance, C. Walton Peteet, secretary of 
the council, had a surplus plan to pro- 
pose, but Aaron Sapiro, legal counsel for 
the co-operatives, objected strenuously, 
and a bitter debate followed. Finally, 
Mr. Peteet said that it had been impos- 
sible for him to present his plan. 

C. Reinhold Noyes, of St. Paul, came to 
Washington during the week to present 
the terms of his plan. 

One thing seemed most evident. The 
discussions in the co-operatives’ confer- 
ence, with the wide divergence of opinion, 
brought expressions in-Congress that any 
legislation for control of the surplus will 
have difficult sailing. With the farm 
leaders themselves unable to agree, many 
legislators will say that, since there is no 
unanimity among those who have studied 
the problem closer than any one else, they 
cannot be expected to find a cure-all. 


FARM BILL APPROVED 
BY HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The administra- 
tion co-operative marketing bill, changed 
at the last moment to limit co-operatives 
under the act to farm producers only, 
was approved by the House agricultural 
committee on Jan. 18. The last minute 
alteration of the bill was made in an 
effort to avoid possible complications 
under antitrust laws through industries 
engaged in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural products being enabled to escape 
prosecution. A motion to press early 
consideration of the bill was adopted. 

The measure provides for the estab- 
lishment of a division of co-operative 
marketing in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and is backed by the adminis- 
tration. The bill carries a provision for 
an appropriation of $225,000 to care for 
the work of the new division, which 
would employ experts on grain, live 
stock, fruits, vegetables and other staple 
products. Under the proposed plan, aid 
for co-operative marketing associations, 
dealing in farm products only, would be 
furnished in disposing of crops and dis- 
seminating agricultural information 
among farmers. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF KING 
MIDAS MILL CO. IS DEAD 


PirrspurcH, Pa., Jan. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—Frank H. Minnis, manager 
of the Pittsburgh office of the King 
Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, died sud- 
denly at Edgewood, a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, on Jan. 17. ‘Death was due to 
acute indigestion. Mr. Minnis was 49 
years of age. Interment will be at Ma- 
con, Ga. Mr. Minnis had been. stationed 
at Pittsburgh for the past six years, 
prior to that time representing the Hub- 
bard Milling Co. in Iowa, with head- 
quarters at Cedar Rapids. He was a 
member of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, 
which sent a beautiful floral tribute. He 
was also an associate member of. the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and was widely known in milling 
and baking circles He is survived by 
his widow, a son and a daughter, 











BOARD OF TRADE FIGURES 
SHOW GAIN IN PRODUCTION 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The official report 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade shows 
a total of 5,410,714 bbls flour produced 
in Kansas City last year, an increase of 
192,693 bbls over the 1924 production, and 
523,939 more than 1923. Corn meal pro- 
duction. was 107,200 bbls, compared with 
65,760 in 1924 and 58,591 in 1923. The 
Board of Trade figures are compiled 
from the books of mills after they are 
closed at the end of the year. 
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KANSAS CITY 
Flour buyers are much interested in 
the declining prices of the past fort- 
night, and inquiries are considerably 


more brisk than for many weeks. The 
drop of 20c bbl last week brought in a 
few who wished to protect themselves on 
near-by requirements, the average of 
sales in the Southwest being about 25 
per cent of capacity. 

Jobbing Trade.—Actual wayne con- 
tinues mainly spot, and in limited 
amounts. Many distributors do not have 
their requirements booked beyond the 
end of this month, however, and they 
give indication of market activity if it 
is justified by the position of wheat. 

Baking Trade—The larger bakery 
buyers have made no purchases of im- 
portance in the Southwest for two 
months. Apparently they still have their 
requirements well covered, and will buy 
only small. quantities until the situation 
changes. Smaller bakers are much in 
the same mood as jobbers. All classes 
of buyers are hesitant in committing 
themselves, and there is a persistent 
bearish sentiment in the trade. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are 
well above the rate that prevailed prior 
to Jan. 1, but somewhat less active than 
in the week following that date. De- 
pleted stocks are still being replenished 
with old bookings, and unfilled orders 
are being steadily reduced. Millers are 
increasingly experiencing trouble with 
low-priced resale flour. Production last 
week was about average for the second 
week in January over a 10-year period. 

Export.—Brands established in certain 
Latin American markets are having a 
small sale, and that is the extent of the 
export trade. European countries show 
no interest in southwestern offerings, and 
high price levels limit demand from the 
West Indies and Central America. 

Second Clears and Low Grades.— 
Slightly more accumulation of these 
flours is evident. The small export out- 
let for them and the light domestic de- 
mand is forcing heavier offerings at low 
prices, but the situation is not as bad 
as it has been. 

Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 16, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.80@9.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.20 
@8.90; straight, $7.95@8.45; first clear, 
$6.75@7.10; second clear, $6.05@6.50; 
low grade, $5.55@5.95. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 71 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


71 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 10-16 ...... 367,560 196,114 53 
Previous week .. 367,560 173,297 47 
Year ago ....... 367,710 256,312 69 
Two years ago... 328,710 187,880 57 
Five-year average (same week).... 56 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 67 

KANSAS CITY 
Jan. 10-16 ...... 151,500 109,693 72 
Previous week .. 151,500 122,442 80 
SOME BOO oeccc0- 148,500 109,357 73 
Two years ago... 150,900 106,211 70 
Five-year average (same week).... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 72 
WICHITA 
Jan. 10-16 ...... 62,400 25,447 40 
Previous week .. 62,400 24,210 38 
Year ago ....... 65,700 36,595 55 
Two years ago... 64,620 35,105 54 
ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 10-16 ...... 47,400 24,036 50 
Previous week .. 47,400 26,942 56 
Year ago ....... 47,400 43,428 91 
Two years ago.. 47,400 29,387 61 
ATCHISON 

Jan. 10-16 ...... 29,400 25,059 78 
Previous week .. 29,400 24,974 85 
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SALINA 
Jan. 10-16 ...... 45,000 24,718 55 
Previous week .. 45,000 22,091 48 
Year ago ....... 46,200 28,891 62 
Two years ago... 46,200 20,198 50 
OMAHA 
Jan. 10-16 ...... 27,300 21,854 80 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,707 72 
Year ago ....... 27,300 22,617 82 
Two years ago... 24,900 21,621 86 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


TOM. 1961G coccccccccccsccccccccscccces 38 
Previous Week .....cccccccccssccccsece 26 
VORP ABO cccccccccvccccccececcccvccess 66 


Of the mills reporting, none reported 
domestic business active, 14 fair, and 57 
quiet. 

EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
4,277 bbls last week, 4,595 in the previ- 
ous week, 15,392 a year ago and 21,694 
two years ago. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Jan. 16: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.75@1.84, No. 2 $1.74@1.83, No. 3 
$1.72@1.82, No. 4 $1.65@1.80; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.87@1.89, No. 2 $1.86@ 
1,88, No. 3 $1.84@1.86, No. 4 $1.82@1.85. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 16, with comparisons: 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Flour, bbls.. 13,000 20,800 122,025 111,475 
Wheat, bus. 735,750 650,700 738,450 1,100,250 
Corn, bus... 802,500 671,250 96,250 128,750 
Oats, bus... 156,400 141,100 163,500 66,000 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 3,300 2,200 3 weceoe 
Barley, bus. ae 6,500 5,200 
Bran, tons.. 380 1,000 7,540 6,200 
Hay, tons... 8,868 12,048 9,020 6,300 

NOTES 


A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
and Mrs. Kinney, are spending a three 
weeks’ vacation in San Antonio, Texas. 

A. H. Dillon, flour broker, Kansas 
City, is recovering slowly from his recent 
illness, and will probably not be again 
active in business for several months. 

T. O. Cunningham, president of the 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was called to Goshen, Ind., Jan. 
~ by the death of his mother, 88 years 
old, 


C. E. Williams, manager of the Cres- 
cent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., is visit- 
ing trade in the South and Southeast. 
He stopped a short while in Kansas City 
en route, 

Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary and 
treasurer for Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
miller of rye and buckwheat, Janesville, 
Wis., visited the trade in Omaha and 
Kansas City last week. 

D. H. Kresky, associated with E. M. 
Hibbs in the millfeed department of B. 
C. Christopher & Co. last year, is no 
longer with that organization, although 
he probably will continue in the millfeed 
business. 

The fourth annual food show of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
will be held in Convention Hall, Kansas 
City, starting Feb. 8. J. P. Lanagan, 
Kansas City, is in charge of exhibits, a 
number of which will be made by millers 
and bakers. 

Richard W. Amerine, assistant secre- 
tary of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
has been elected to membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, on transfer 
from C. H. Kenser. In the future, Mr. 
Amerine will be wheat buyer for the 
Midland company. 

Chairmen of the more important com- 
mittees of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in 1926 will be: appeals, Harry C. 
Gamage; transportation, C. W. Lons- 
dale; legislation, C. W.,.Lonsdale; com- 
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plaint and investigation, W. H. Mar- 
shall; protein, J. E. Rahm. 

Allen Logan, president of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, has re- 
ceived reports from some 50 mills located 
in the principal wheat raising sections 
of Kansas that show the average amount 
of the 1925 wheat crop still owned by 
farmers to be 15.6 per cent. 

The Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas, has filed with the 
Kansas supreme court an application for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the public 
service commission to grant authority to 
increase the height and length of the 
company’s dam in the Kaw River at 
Lawrence. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president, and Har- 
vey J. Owens, vice president, of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, left 
last week for New York and other east- 
ern points. Ralph W. Hoffman, Enter- 


- prise, Kansas, first vice president of the 


company, spent the week at the general 
offices here. 

Stocks of wheat in Kansas City are 
approximately 5,250,000 “bus, less than 
one half those of a year ago. Few of 
the local elevator operators are in a 
position to offer large round lots of mill- 
ing wheat. Interior southwestern mills, 
as a rule, have their storage full of 
country-run wheat, an unusual condition 
for late January. 

Ferd C. Kaths, president of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Kaths, will return from 
their West Indies trip, started a week 
ago, after spending about a month in 
Cuba and Santo Domingo. N. W. Mor- 
cillo, of the export department of the 
company, who accompanied them, will 
continue to other West Indian and Cen- 
tral American markets, and probably 
will be away two or three months. 

The growth of Kansas as a wheat em- 
pire was brought to mind recently when 
Simon Fishman, of Greeley County, vis- 
ited Kansas City to purchase 10 combi- 
nation harvester-threshers, at a cost of 
approximately $26,000. Mr. Fishman has 
8,000 acres in wheat this year. Six years 
ago, when he first settled in the county, 
not a single acre of it was planted to 
wheat. Now there are 50,000 acres sown, 
and it is said that not more than 10 
per cent of the soil is developed. 


SALINA 
Business continues quiet, although 
some improvement is noted. Inquiries 


are a little more frequent, and a fair 
number of orders are being placed. Ship- 
ping instructions are moderate. Wheat 
receipts are light. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 14, 98-lb cottons, basis 
Kansas City: short patent, $9.40@9.80; 
95 per cent, $9@9.30; straight grade, 
$8.90@9.10. 
NOTES 

John M. Harper, grain merchant of 
Kanopolis, accidentally shot and killed 
himself while hunting, Jan. 12. 

C. A. Calbfleisch, who recently pur- 
chased the grain elevator at Ames, Kan- 
sas, will erect a 30,000-bu elevator at 
that place. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he attended 
the meeting of the national bureau of 
good roads. 


ATCHISON 

Declining wheat values early last week 
caused a temporary improvement in 
flour sales, which included some round 
lots. The later advance was not followed, 
however, by the trade. Shipping instruc- 
tions, while not as active as a week ago, 
are sufficient to allow mills to maintain 
full-time operations. Quotations, Jan. 
16, basis cotton 98's, Atchison: hard 
wheat short patent $9.30@9.45 bbl, 
straight $9@9.20, first clear $6.70@6.85; 
soft wheat short patent $9.45@9.60, 
straight $9.05@9.25, first clear $7.25@ 
7.40. 


NOTES 

David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., is confined to his home by illness. 

H. T. Shaeffer, of the Blair Milling 
Co., is on a business trip to Ohio and In- 
diana. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Blair Milling Co., has re- 
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turned from a business trip to New York 
and the Southeast. 

Sidney Roy, Kansas City, who is con- 
nected with the Missouri River navigation 
project, was in Atchison last week in con- 
ference with local millers. and shippers. 

Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary of Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., rye and buckwheat 
millers, Janesville, Wis., called upon the 
Atchison trade this week. He reported 
that buckwheat supplies are very limited. 


WICHITA 
Demand for flour has improved stead- 
ily since the first of the year, and mills re- 


port sales of about 30 per cent of capac- 


ity. Shipping instructions are also com- 
ing in better. There was a little export 
business with Cuba and Rotterdam last 
week, Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, Jan. 14: short patent, $9.76 
@9.90 bbl; straight, $9.20@9.40; clears, 
$8.20@8.40. 
NOTES 

G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., has been elected a 
member of the Wichita Board of Trade. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., and G. M. Lowry, secre- 
tary of the company, visited the Moorc- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, last 
week, 

W. H. Townsend, Porto Rican repre- 
sentative of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
was at the home office last week. He his 
gone to New York, from whence he wil! 
sail, Jan. 21, for San Juan. 


HUTCHINSON 

There was considerable improvement in 
the flour demand last week, and in some 
quarters bookings are now equal to ca- 
pacity. The demand comes from a wide- 
ly scattered territory. Most bookings 
are for deferred shipment. Jobbers are 
the best buyers, although some sales are 
made to bakers. Inquiry is more active 
than for a long time, and buyers’ ideus 
are not much out of line. No inquiry 
came from abroad, and stocks of clears 
are becoming burdensome. Shipping in- 
structions came more freely, and most 
old contracts have been completed. Quo- 
tations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent $9.20@9.50 bbl; straight, 
$8.80@9; first clear, $7.50@7.70. 

NOTES 

J. F. Baldwin, vice president of the 

Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 's 


making an extended trip to southern 
markets. 


William Kelly, president of the Wil- 


liam Kelly Milling Co., is spending 10 | 


days in Kansas 


s City and Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


Albert Darr, for the past 25 years al 


miller for the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, died recently. As 
far as is known he had no relatives. 


OKLAHOMA 


New business is quiet, demand being 


held in restraint by the uncertainty of 
the market. Specifications are fairly av- 


tive. Latin American trade has not yct § 


recovered from the recent rapid ai- 
vances. Flour prices are about 20c bbl 
ae. Quotations, Jan. 14, basis cotton 

S: 
straight $9.50, first clear $9; hard whet 
short patent $9.80, straight $9.50, first 
clear $8.80. 

NOTES 

The Willig Bros. Flouring Mills, Tem- 
ple, Texas, capital stock $40,000, has 
been incorporated, by Henry and Alfred 
Willig and Carl Enge. 

From Galveston, Texas, in December, 
4,216,380 Ibs flour were shipped to for- 
eign countries, according to the Board 
of Trade. During that month 2,655,000 
Ibs flour and 171,624 Ibs rice were ex- 
ported from Houston. 


A retention of present freight rates 
on grain and grain products to Texas 
Gulf ports is asked of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Texas 
railroad commission, which has _ inter- 
vened in the case involving a controversy 
between Texas and Louisiana Gulf ports. 





Imports of American wheat and other 
grains into Austria during 1925 were 40 
per cent less than in the previous year. 





soft wheat short patent $10 bbl, | 
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ST. LOUIS 
Che flour market last week was gen- 
rally quiet. New business was light, 
t shipping directions on old orders 
me in fairly well. Prices were steady, 
e advance in wheat having little effect 
flour, trade being dormant with most 
ils and dealers. Export business was 
ctically at a standstill. 
Soft Wheat Flouwr.—Interior mills 
inding soft wheat enjoyed the bulk of 
« business done by mills in this terri- 
They were able to book some fair- 
‘vood-sized lots to southern markets, 
1 a decidedly better demand was re- 
ted for this class of flour. One Illi- 
mill sold 60 per cent of its capacity, 
sales including some*clears and low 
les for export. 
ard Wheat Flour.—While most of 
mills reported trade quiet, some of 
larger plants found inquiry from 
estic markets more active and sales 
lually increasing, resulting, no doubt, 
a many buyers being forced into the 
ket. Both hard and soft wheat mill- 
reported shipping instructions on old 
rs coming in freely. 
xports.—There was no new feature 
the export situation last week. It is 
‘feult to interest European buyers at 
price, ‘but several mills reported 
ood inquiry and fair sales to Latin 
erica, sales consisting of both hard 
.d soft wheat clears and low grades. 
Flour  Prices—Quotations,  140-lb 
ites, St. Louis, Jan. 16: soft winter 
hort patent $8.90@9.40 bbl, straight 
<8,40@8.75, first clear $7.20@7.60; hard 
vinter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight 
<8@8.50, first clear $7@7.30; spring first 
patent $9@9.80, standard patent $8.80 
(@9.10, first clear $7.50@7.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 10616 ..cccccccccsces 28,100 44 
Previous week ......e+++:. 25,800 40 
VOAr ABO ccccccccccccssces 22,500 35 
TWO years ABO ....e.eeeee 37,600 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 10-16 ..cccccccecvces 45,900 53 
Previous week 41,100 47 
Foar GOO isc 0ssaencdss 34,300 39 
Two years ago 37,400 43 





WHEAT 


Soft wheat is in good demand, No. 2 
red and No. 8 red being taken at steady 
prices, and garlicky descriptions selling 
on a relatively better basis. Practically 
everything offered last week was taken 
hy elevator buyers or for shipment on 
mill orders. Premiums for No. 2 red 
‘anged 18@19c over the St. Louis May 
price. Discounts on the garlicky wheat 
were 2c bu for light, 5c for medium and 

for heavy. Hard wheat is fairly 
eady, and offerings are light. Last 
week there were shipping orders for cars 

’ good color; otherwise, demand was 

‘rrow. Receipts last week were 283 

Ss, against 328 for the previous one. 

sh prices, Jan. 16: No. 1 red $1.97 
bu, No. 2 red $1.93@1.95, No. 3 red 
*1.92@1.93; No. 1 hard $1.86, No. 2 hard 
$1.83@1.84, 

NOTES 

©. B. Mosher, of the New Richmond 
(‘Vis.) Roller Mills Co., was in St, Louis 
recently, 

'. B. McLemore, of the Model Mill 
Co., Junction City, Tenn., was in St. 
Louis recently. 

‘he annual dinner meetin 
louis Grain Club will be 
Statler Hotel on Jan. 19. 
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E. A. Schuleen, of the St. Louis office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., recently 
visited his company’s main office in Min- 
neapolis. 

Eugene A. Fusz, of the Washington 
Flour Mill Co., St. Louis, accompanied 
by his wife, will make a trip to the 
West Indies. 

C. Oscar Lamy, president of the J. H. 
Teasdale Commission Co., will leave in a 
few days for a three months’ Mediter- 
ranean cruise, accompanied by his wife. 

Members of certain lodges in Aurora 
and Batavia, IIl., are endeavoring to help 
farmers in that vicinity to dispose of 
their corn by pledging themselves to eat 
its various products. 

W. J. Edwards and W. J. Niergarth, 
of the business conduct committee, and 
Roger P. Annan, of the legislative com- 
mittee, of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, will attend a conference of the 
business conduct committees of the grain 
exchanges of the United States with Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour buying is limited, but there are 
signs of improvement. The number of 
people anticipating lower prices is being 
steadily reduced, and the exhaustion of 
supplies in distributors’ hands brings 
freer buying. The high price level, how- 
ever, is causing adherence to the policy 
of buying conservatively. 

Quotations, basis 98's, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, Jan. 14: soft winter short pat- 
ents $10.50@11.25 bbl, standard patents 
$9.50@10.25; spring wheat short patents 
$10.50@11, standard patents $9.75@10.10; 
hard winter short patents $9.50@10, 
standard patents $8.75@9.50; blended 
patents $9.25; western soft patents, $9@ 
9.25; semihard patents, $8.75. 


NOTES 

J. L. Schofield, district manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., is visiting 
Georgia and Florida. 

E. J. Price, southern division sales 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Memphis last 
week. 

Local papers had a two-page spread 
Tuesday of the shipment in one trainload 


of 75 cars of flour by the H. C. Cole Mill- 

ing Co., Chester, Ill., part of which came 

to J. T. Fargason, local distributor. 
Georce WILLiamMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Export flour business to Europe con- 
tinued dull, but an increase was noted in 
the trade with Latin America last week. 
Havana led as a flour buyer, taking 13,- 
210 200-lb bags. Domestic trade was 
quiet. 

Flour prices, Jan. 14: 


o— Winter 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.80 $8.95 $10.50 
95 per cent ....... 9.50 8.75 9.90 
100 per cent ...... 9.20 8.30 9.20 
CE Ais arienevs cave 8.95 7.90 8.70 
First clear ....... oese 7.40 7.75 
Second clear ..... 6.30 6.55 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 16,317 200-lb bags flour were 
sent to the tropics during the week ended 
Jan. 14, according to figures supplied by 
five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,600 
bags; Kingston, 1,210; Colon, 500; Tu- 
maco, 200; Guayaquil, 250; Puerto Cas- 
tella, 450; Belize, 100; Guatemala City, 
420. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Cienfuegos, 400; Puerto Cortez, 300; 
Bluefields, 250. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
920. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,875; Vera Cruz, 1,000; Colon, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,950. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in’ 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Jan. 14: 


Destination— Destination— 


Alahuela ...... 250 Matanzas ...... 186 
Belize ........- 100 Mayaguez ..... 50 
Buenaventura .. 259 Nuevitas ...... 653 
Caibarien ..... Ma eee ee 625 
Cardenas ...... 790 Puerto Barrios. 420 
GOR seccccccs 1,000 Pto. Castella .. 630 
Cristobal ...... 22 Pto. Colombia... 300 
Curacao ....... 305 Pto, Cortez .... 1,020 
Guatemala City. 1,992 Pto. Limon ... 500 
Guayaquil ..... 688 San Jose ...... 795 
Havana ....... 13,210 San Juan ..... 2,885 
Kingston ...... 1,210 Santiago ...... 746 
La Ceiba ...... 300 Tumaco ....... 200 
La Guayra .... 6527 Vera Cruz..... 1,000 


In addition to the above, 12,728 bus 
wheat were sent to Progreso and 200 to 
Havana, and 500 bags feed went to 
Puerto Limon, 638 to Havana, 370 to 
Ponce and 300 to Mayaguez. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reports having inspected 274,283 
bus corn up to Jan. 14, and announces 
elevator stocks on Jan. 14 at follows: 
wheat, 255,000 bus; corn, 852,000; oats, 
42,000; barley, 2,000. 

NOTES 

R. A. Tourny, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
is making a trip through Louisiana. 

K. B. Harrison has returned from 
Guatemala, where he spent some time 
studying conditions in the interests of 
the Orleans Flour Co. 

R. A, Sutrivan. 








Comment on Coolidge’s Crop Marketing Attitude 


HE administration’s attitude toward 
the proposed farm relief legislation, 
with especial reference to President Cool- 
idge’s stand in regard to the question of 
governmental assistance in the matter of 
marketing crop surpluses, has been com- 
mented upon extensively in recent trade 
papers and metropolitan newspapers. 
One or the other of these journals criti- 
cizes the President for what are termed 
inconsistencies, but several are inclined 
to believe that the administration will 
now, as formerly, approve any plans in 
accord with sound economic principles so 
long-as:they include no elements of gov- 
ernment price fixing or government buy- 
ing and selling. 

The American’ Miller (Chicago) re- 
fuses to become perturbed. In an edi- 
torial, entitled “The Old Story,” that 
paper remarks: 

“President Coolidge had a merry 
Christmas—in spite of many things, Sena- 
tor Capper, farm bloc leader, has intro- 
duced a grain export bureau bill that does 
not jibe with administration ideas. Vice 
President Dawes has been caught leaning 
slightly away from the Coolidge type of 
farm legislation. The American Farm 
Bureau openly opposes the President. 
Altogether, with about 15 different fac- 
tions, each working for a different kind 


of farmer co-operative legislation, the 
tangle looks hopeless to all but the ex- 
perienced politician, who philosophically 
explains that this is the way Americans 
have their fun.” 

“Price fixing by the federal govern- 
ment on the portion of farm crops sold to 
the domestic consumer is a responsibility 
the present administration desires to 
avoid,” observes the Grain Dealers Jour- 
nal (Chicago). “It would put the gov- 
ernment into business. At the same time 
it is possible that the administration 
might approve legislation empowering 
the farmers to form pools in the various 
crops to export the surplus and divide 
the loss among the producers, allowing 
the latter to recoup themselves to the ex- 
tent permitted by the import duties by 
raising the price on the portion sold at 
home. . . . It goes without saying that 
the farmers‘ of the United ‘States can 
get anything they want from the Con- 
gress, and from this or any other admin- 
istration. They have only to formulate 
their ideas into some concrete plan that 
will square with the Constitution and not 
do violence to individual rights.” 

Elsewhere the same journal comments 
in this fashion: 

“While it is doubtful if any sane farm- 
er would ask the government to lend its 
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influence in building up an artificial price 
for-grain, the agitators will never hesitate 
to champion any proposition that will 
gain for them the support of the misin- 
formed and misguided grain producers of 
the land.” 

A WALL STREET VIEW : 

The Wall Street News (New York) is 
of the opinion that the administration will 
need to exercise considerable firmness to- 
ward proposed farm relief legislation in 
order to prevent another bad bill from 
coming forward for congressional con- 
sideration. That paper says: 

“Already the President’s views are be- 
ing misinterpreted in quarters where the 
movement to keep government out of 
business gets small support, and the po- 
litico-farmer clans are gathering for’ at- 
tack. The probability that politics will 
play as important a part in respect to 
farm legislation as will purely economic 
factors makes the situation all the more 
disturbing. 

“That there is an element in Congress, 
backed by midwestern farm organizations, 
which aims at direct government assist- 
ance in caring for surplus soil products, 
is altogether plain in current discussion 
of the subject. That this aim contem- 
plates the use of taxpayers’ funds to 
earry unmarketed crops or to facilitate 
the sale of farm products can be detected 
clearly in present comment. That Presi- 
dent Coolidge and his advisers are fully 
aware of the movement is discernible in 
the back fire which he started against it 
by opposing any kind of price guaranty 
in his recent speech at Chicago. 

“The co-operative marketing idea 
sponsored by the President evidently has 
not appealed to important farmer groups. 
Corn and live stock growers, particular- 
ly the former, who have a large crop to 
market in an unfavorable price field, are 
actively forwarding plans for a huge ex- 
port corporation. They scoff at the idea 
of mere government aid in discovering 
new markets for the co-operative organi- 
zations to enter. They are feeling for- 
ward for measures whereby government 
funds may be enlisted in the task of dis- 
tributing surplus corn, meats, oats, etc., 
and if they should be successful in their 
undertaking, the program for taking gov- 
ernment out of business will have re- 
ceived a heavy blow. More than that, the 
formation of a federal organization for 
distributing any kind of goods, whether 
in home or foreign markets, could hardly 
get very far before the matter of fixed 
prices became an exceedingly live issue. 

“The problem of farm legislation, for- 
tunately, is not taking on an unfamiliar 
guise. The same ideas were before the 
last Congress in the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which did not get very far. But the-situ- 
ation this winter is different from that of 
last year by reason of the surplus corn 
yield, and the clamor for aid comes from 
a great section of the country which:the 
Republican forces are anxious toap- 
pease. The President’s program wilk fot 
be easy to carry through. For that rea- 
son it should receive the support of all 
interests who know that class legislation, 
directed toward the use of tax money in 
an enterprise certain to be costly, will 
in the end be an ill thing for the coun- 
try.” 

That the co-operative marketing move- 
ment among American farmers “is pure- 
ly economic without any political aspects 
whatsoever,” is the view expressed by 
the Wheat Grower (Grand Forks, N. D.). 

The New York Times intimates that 
President Coolidge hopes to force the 
farmers into a dilemma, and then laugh 
slyly up his sleeve. In an editorial, en- 
titled “Can the Farmers Agree?” that 
metropolitan journal discusses the mat- 
ter thuswise: SUB sca. poayOG.db amoid 

“President Coolidge is anxious to do 
what the farmers want. But do they 
know what they want? . . . It is a shrewd 
guess that the President does not believe 
that they can present a united front.” 

The Chicago Tribune intimates that 
President Coolidge’s stand is distressing- 
ly chameleonic. 





A recent Department of Commerce no- 
tice urges American exporters to insure 
that all mail addressed to foreign coun- 
tries is properly stamped, as many com- 
plaints have been received by the depart- 
ment from foreign houses which say that 
they will refuse in future to ‘accept 
American mail on which they have to pay 
excess postage, 
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CHICAGO 

With the inventory period out of the 
way, the trade is displaying more interest 
in flour than for the past two months. 
Last week a fairly substantial amount 
was booked, and indications are that, due 
to diminishing stocks, there will be fur- 
ther improvement in business. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—More flour was 
booked in this market last week than 
during any one week for the past two 
months. Small stocks no doubt were re- 
sponsible for the renewed interest, and 
several sales of 5,000 bbls of patents were 
reported made to jobbers and bakers. 
Other sales of smaller amounts were also 
made, but it is understood that the bulk 
of the business was taken at prices con- 
siderably lower than current quotations. 
There was some business in fancy spring 
first clears, but standard first and second 
clears were quiet. 

Hard. Winter Flour.—There was re- 
newed interest in brands from the South- 
west, and sales of patents and fancy 
clears ranging from one car to 1,000 bbls 
were reported at fairly good prices. This 
went mainly to distributors. Buyers here 
note much freer offerings of fancy first 
clears from the Southwest, indicating an 
improved business in family patents in 
that section. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Some business 
was done last week with jobbers at levels 
materially higher than those quoted a few 
weeks ago. Buyers are being encouraged 
to contract for their requirements for 60 
to 90 days on reports from soft wheat 
territories that mills are having difficulty 
in securing wheat. It is stated that some 
mills are taking offers from buyers for 
acceptance only after they have been able 
to buy the wheat. Cracker bakers re- 
mained out of the market, although con- 
siderable business is pending with these 
factors. 

Rye Flour.—There has been improve- 
ment in the call for rye flour, but sales 
are still scattered. Bookings of 500 bbls 
and less were reported last week with 
jobbers and bakers, but there is no dispo- 
sition to anticipate requirements. The 
local output totaled 9,000 bbls last week, 
against 8,000 the previous week. White 
was quoted, Jan. 16, at $5.60@5.75 bbl, 
jute, medium $5.35@5.55 and dark $4.10 
@4.60. 


Durum.—An improved demand for 
semolinas had been expected Jan. 1, but 
has not occurred. Stocks are said:to he 
getting quite low, but macaroni manufac- 
turers still remain out of the market, 
new business being confined to scattered 
small lots. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
Jan, 16, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 45%c; No. 8 semolina, 4%2c; durum 
patent, 44@4%2c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Jan. 16, car lots, basis Chicago, patents in 
cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring top 

atent $8.90@9.50 bbl, standard patent 
$5.60@9.15, first clear $7.30@7.80, sec- 
ond clear $4.25@4.80; hard winter short 

atent $8.80@9.80, 95 per cent patent 

.40@8.90, straight $8.20@8.70, first 
clear $6.60@7.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $9.10@9.70, standard patent $8.70@ 
9.20, straight $8.50@9, first clear $7.75 
@8.10. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
SOM. 2046 20 vvcces 40,000 35,000 88 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
WORF AMO cosveccce 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago..... 40,000 37,000 92 


CASH WHEAT 

Wheat receipts totaled only 113 cars 
last week, compared with 148 the pre- 
vious week and 213 a year ago. re- 
miums on all grades were higher, and 
demand from mills showed improvement. 





Spot offerings were readily disposed of, 
and fair purchases were made by mills 
of spring and hard winter wheat out of 
store. Approximately 100,000 bus were 
taken out of store last week. Red win- 
ters were in light supply. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 13@15c 
over May, No. 2 red 12@I4c over, No. 
8 red 8@10c over; No. 1 hard 7@9c over, 
No. 2 hard 7@7¥%c over, No. 3 hard 5@ 
6c over; No. 1 dark northern 4@l5c 
over, No. 2 dark 2@12c over, No.1 
northetn 8@18c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.8842@ 
1.9042 bu, No. 2 red $1.8742@1.8942, No. 
3 red $1.8342@1.8542; No. 1 hard $1.824 
@1.84%, No. 2 hard $1.8244@1.83, No. 
3 hard $1.8012@1.8114; No. 1 dark north- 
ern °$1.7912@1.90%, No. 1 northern 
$1.78142@1.88%. 

CASH RYE 


There was a fair demand for rye last 
week. The light offerings were soon 
picked up, al there were fair sales 
made out of store. Receipts totaled 23 
cars, against 21 for the preceding week, 
and 62 a year ago. 
at $1.07 bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Jan. 16, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1926 1926 1925 


Flour, bbls..... 218 292 113 155 
Wheat, bus.... 197 453 144 844 
Corn, DUS...... 2,631 2,950 413 983 
Oats, bus...... 839 1,384 640 728 
eG, BEB oc ccs 25 85 6 712 
Barley, bus.... 136 201 36 73 


TO HOLD SALES CONFERENCE 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., will hold two sales conferences this 
month at Chicago and New York. The 
one for its eastern representatives will 
be at New York, Jan. 20-22. The one 
at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Jan. 27-28, 





Vice President of the 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Edwin A. Doern, 


will be for the sales staff in the midwest- 
ern states. 

H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager, J. F. Armstrong, sales man- 
ager, Edward Veeck, vice president and 
superintendent, and George Haynes, 
manager rye and cereal department, all 
from the main office, will be present. 


NOTES 


F. E. Bennett, Bennett Milling Co., 
Geneva, IIl., was a local visitor last week. 


No. 2 was quoted’ 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


William P. Ronan, flour bro- 
ker, has returned from a trip to St. 
Louis and southern Illinois. 

Roy Hall, secretary-treasurer Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, Chica- 
g°, is confined to his home by pneumonia. 

H. J. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago on 
his way home from a motor trip to Ten- 
nessee. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
stopped in Chicago on his way to eastern 
markets. 

W. H. Burtt, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash., after spending a 
week in Chicago, has left for eastern 
markets. 

Kenneth B. Jeffries, 


Fama 


secretary of 





John A. Bunnell, Newly Elected President 
of the Chicago Board of Trade 


Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., 
called at this office Jan, 15, returning 
from a trip to Kansas City. 

W. M. Becker, Chicago manager of the 
Cereal By-Products Co., has returned 
from Minneapolis, where he assisted in 
opening a new branch office. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
Montreal, visited the new offices of the 
Millers’ National Federation at Chicago 
on Jan. 14. 

C. C. Bovey, A. H. Crosby and Ashby 
Miller, of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, and George Coss, Boston man- 
ager of that concern, visited local head- 
quarters last week. 

B. J. Rothwell, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co. and the Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co., Boston, was a recent visitor 
at the offices of the Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago. 

A. N. McHenry, formerly of the Port- 
land (Oregon) Flour Mills Co., recently 
became superintendent of the Amarillo 
(Texas) Feed & Seed Co., which makes a 
complete line of feeds according to the 
formulas and manufacturing systems of 
S. T. Edwards & Co., Chicago. 

The Lange Flour Co., jobber, situated 
at 4059 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
for several years, has moved its offices 
and warehouse to 3940 South Union Av- 
enue. Frank E. Lange is president of 
this company, Mrs. F. E. Lange vice 
president, and Victor E. Miller secre- 
tary. 

W. P. Fisher, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., visited P. P. 
Croarkin, Chicago flour broker, last week. 
He left later on a trip through the East 
and Southeast. Mr. Fisher reported his 
company had been doing a nice export 
business with the Orient, and that sup- 
plies of wheat on the Pacific Coast were 
plentiful. 


Wiedlocher & Sons, feed manufactur- 
ers and dealers at Springfield, Ill, re- 
cently installed a thoroughly modern mo- 
lasses feed —_ plant to meet the in- 
creasing demand for their products. This 
firm was established in 1881, and for 
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several years has been using-the formu- 
las and advertising service of S. T. Ed. 
wards & Co., Chicago. 

MILWAUKEE 

Flour sales so far in January have con- 
sisted almost entirely of small lots, with 
shipping instructions attached. Direc, 
tions on old bookings and standing orders 
have improved materially, and the output 
last week was the highest for nearly 4 
year. The trade generally looks for con- 
tinued improvement. 

Business in spring patent is moderate, 
and largely from established trade in 
both the bakery and grocery fields, 
Prices. are slightly lower. Quotations, 
Jan. 16: fancy. city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $9.25@9.85 bbl, straight 
$8.95@9.35, first clear $7.70@8.15, and 
second clear $4.85@5.30, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The relatively high price of Kansas 
patent is limiting business. Some of the 
larger buyers are taking more winter 
wheat flour, but this is not regarded as 
significant. Quotations, Jan. 16: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $9.15(@ 
9.80 bbl, straight $8.70@9.80, firgt clear 
$6.95@7.50, and second clear $4.75@5, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Business in rye flour is still sadly re- 
stricted. Wisconsin mills are operatinz 
on a fairly satisfactory basis, but are 
not selling as much as they are shipping. 





Mills are asked to pay heavy premiums | 
e 


ualities of Wi:- 
is scarce, and 


for the most desira 


consin milling rye, whi 


therefore are obliged to ask relatively | 
high prices for the flour. Casual buyers | 


cannot be interested, and sales are only 
to bakers and other customers who can- 
not afford to sacrifice quality. Prices 


are steady to firm. Quotations, Jan. 16: | 


fancy patent $6.05@6.20 bbl, pure white 
$5.90@6.10, straight $5.30@5.50, pure 


dark $4.65@4.85, and ordinary dark $4.1) 


@4.55, in 98-lb cottons. 


Net price changes in cash grains last | 


week were moderate, but in the gross 
they were rather wide. Movement anil 
trade were fair. 


Jan. 16: No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
wheat $1.75@1.87, No. 1 hard winter $1.80 


@1.82, No. 1 red winter $1.84@1.85, No. | 


1 durum $1.49@1.51; No. 2 rye, $1.027, 
@1.08% ; No. 3 white oats, 42%c; malting 
barley 64@75c, pearling 75@76c. 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, : 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, © 


with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity | 
Jan. 10-16 ........ 12,000 9,250 77 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,200 60 | 
WORF OHO ccccveccoe 12,000 6,800 67 
Two years ago.... 12,000 3,600 29 
Three years ago... 16,000 4,500 2 
Four years ago.... 28,000 eeee ° 
Five years ago.... 24,000 1,835 x 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Jan. 16, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com 
parisons: 


7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 192: 


Flour, bbis... 39,900 15,700 39,620 22,57: 
Wheat, bus.. 70,000 30,800 16,500 42,250 
Corn, bus.... 319,680 269,360 38,500 83,845 


Oats, bus.... 238,600 308,000 100,804 158,60( 

Barley, bus.. 218,700 280,000 39,535 74,00: 

Rye, bus..... 39,620 38,206 12,080 26,67: 

Feed, tons... 90 1,200 2,698 4,325 
NOTES 


Walter C. Holstein, president of the 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., is back a! 
his post on ’change after a vacation o/ 
several weeks in Florida. 

The Cargill Grain Co., Minneapolis, ha: 
acquired the Soo Line elevator at Glad- 
stone, Mich., according to G. S. Grimes, 
vice president, who was in Milwaukec 
last week. 

Harry M. Stratton, of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., Milwaukee, dealers in mill- 
feed and screenings, represented the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce at thc 
business conduct conference at Washing- 
ton on Jan. 18, 

Hugo Stolley, for many years manager 
of the Milwaukee heonsh at Henry fears 
& Co., grain, has been elected presideni 
of the firm and will transfer his residence 
to. Chicago. This has necessitated his 
resignation as first vice president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and 
as chairman of its transportation commit- 
tee. The vacancies will 1 be filled by the 
board of directors on Feb. 9. 

L. E. Mever. 




















Wheat declined 2@38c, 
rye 2@8c, oats Yc and barley 1@2c, | 
while corn advanced 4@6c. Quotations, © 
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TOLEDO 


Prices.—Soft winter wheat 


Flour 
tandard patent flour was quoted, Jan. 
15, at $9:10@9.30 bbl, and local springs 


$9.20@9.50, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
‘oledo millers were bidding $1.89 bu for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, on 
in. 15, 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at To- 
io, with a combined weekly capacity of 
:,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
stern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 
10-16. cccesoseccesecs 31,800 66 
jous week ......ssse% 29,700 62 
GMD ccucdeneeteseyeek 38,800 81 

Years ABO ....seeenee 25,600 55% 
@ years Ago ....--+++- 31,000 64 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
-higan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
orted to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
10-16 ...cccee 41,160 21,900 53 
vious week .... 90,060 42,837 47 
P QBO cocscscess 90,210 60,083 66 

years ago..... 92,310 63,235 57% 
ee years ago...100,650 61,768 50 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ding Jan. 16, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

163,800 36,665 67,200 

178,750 129,755 92,500 

94,300 36,000 96,350 


NOTES 

W. H. Holaday, Columbus, Ohio, who 
epresents the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
l.eavenworth, Kansas, in this section, 
‘alled at this office on Jan. 12. 

The Ohio Association of the Baking 
industry will hold its annual meeting at 
ihe Southern Hotel, Columbus, Jan. 26- 
28. A large attendance is expected. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held 
it the Porter Hotel, Lansing, Jan. 26-27, 
with a closed meeting, for millers only, 
on Jan, 26, 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
ipolis, Ind., recently celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary and also the most 
successful year in the history of its op- 
cration, Its net earnings for 1925 are 
reported in excess of $2,150,000. 


98,085 
37,645 
26,880 


eat, bus.. 
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NASHVILLE 

A slightly increased demand for flour 
from the Southeast featured the first 
half of January. Orders were better at 
times for lots of 200 to 500 bbls, and 
oceasional sales of 1,000 bbls were 
hooked. The unsettled tone of the wheat 
inarket caused hesitancy on the part of 

1ost buyers, but occasionally one had 
ufficient confidence in the market to 
purchase a round lot. The sentiment of 
the trade generally is that prices will 
not be lower, but large sales are not 
being booked, Stocks in the South are 
enerally conceded to be low, and it is 
«xpected that many buyers will be forced 
'o come into the market for additional 
supplies. Shipping directions continue 
satisfactory. 

Wheat continued somewhat unsettled 
last week, with mills making light pur- 
chases. Offerings of good milling red 
w'eat are small. Mills are said to have 
supplies adequate for 60 to 90 days on 
the present basis of business. No. 2 
red, with bill, was quoted at $2.08@2.10 
be at Nashville, on Jan. 16. 

‘lour pftices are firm. Quotations, 
Jon. 16: best short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $10.50@11; standard patent, $9.50 
@'0; straight patent, $9.25@9.50; first 
clears, $8@8.25, 

Rehandlers report an improved de- 


ville, Indi poli 
tisbu: 


Correspondents at Atlanta, E 
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mand for Minnesota and western flours, 
with buying chiefly in small lots. Prices, 
Jan.. 16: spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $10.50@ 
10.75; hard winter short patent, $9.75 
@10.25. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BEM: 26638 *. 0:00 0% 159,420 104,799 65.7 

Previous week ... 159,420 97,630 61.2 
WORF OOD ccveccce 156,720 118,516 81 
Two years ago... 208,620 117,086 56 

Three years ago.. 208,880 111,060 63.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 16 Jan. 9 

DUG, CHAE wiv cccecccvds 45,000 35,600 

WORE, BUS ciiccdcevicccs 612,000 631,500 

IGE, TD ovo cnicesecen 236,000 249,000 

CO, PL dc cccccccccece 363,000 436,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 157 cars. 

The Nashville Warehouse & Elevator 
Co. has let a contract to the Stevens 
Engineering & Construction Co., St. 
Louis, for a 860,000-bu addition to its 
elevator, which will allow the handling 
of 1,000,000 bus grain. The addition will 
consist of 10 circular tanks. 

Courses in animal nutrition for deal- 
ers and farmers have been planned by 
the Purina Mills, St. Louis. The first 
school in Tennessee was held last week 
at a Nashville hotel, with about 25 feed 
dealers as pupils. L. C. Stevenson, C. 
A. Brandon and R. A. Blair, St. Louis, 
were the instructors. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





NORFOLK 

There was some activity in the flour 
trade last week but, as a whole, it was 
disappointing. Practically all the larger 
sales were of distress flour or resales of 
low-priced bookings at $1@1.50 below 
the actual market value. There has been 
considerable dissatisfaction of late among 
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the trade regarding the policy of mills in 
booking irresponsible brokers and then 
allowing flour to come forward to be ab- 
— at any price above their contract 

t would enable brokers to get a slight 
margin of profit. Best Minnesota patents 
sold last week for $8.50@8.75 bbl, or at 
least $1 under mills’ quotations. Collec- 
tions are reported fair. 

Quotations, Jan. 16: northwestern 
spring patents $9.85@10.25 bbl, second 
patents $9.50@9.75; Kansas top patents 
$9.75@10, second patents $9.35@9.65; 
winter wheat top family patents $9.45@ 
9.75, second patents $9@9.25; Maryland 
and Virginia straights, $8.75@9. 

7m - 

David Pender, who recently sold the 
D. Pender Grocery Co., with the Pender 
Bakery, department grocery, and 250 
chain cash and carry groceries, to Colvin 
& Co., New York, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the re- 
organized concern, and has received a 
check for $1,960,000 in payment for the 
business, exclusive of all its obligations 
and its preferred stock. 

Josern A. Leste, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers last week were kept busy fill- 
ing shipping orders on old contracts. 
New orders dragged along rather slowly, 
although inquiries were better. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 15, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat 
best patent $10.25@10.30 bbl, first patent 





$9.90, straights $9.25@9.50; Kansas 
(hard), 10; spring (hard), $10. 
NOTES 


Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour Mill, 
left last week for a tour of the South. 
Giltner Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
Bros., millers, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to New York. 
W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 

Flour business is improving and a bet- 
ter feeling exists in the trade generally. 
Most dealers and jobbers are carrying 
larger stocks to meet the increased 
prompt demand. Prices are higher and 
steady. Collections are satisfactory. Soft 
wheat flour was quoted on Jan. 16 at 
$9.50 bbl in cottons, and hard wheat pat- 
ents at $9.25. 





J. Hore TiGNer. 





A new market has been found in Po- 
Jand for Hungarian flour. In 1925 nearly 
40,000 metric tons were shipped there 
from Hungary, compared with only 5,610 
in the preceding year. 








The Tale of a Bold Broker, a Brave Banker 
and a Bad Baker 


HE baker was young, looked and 

seemed honest, talked straightfor- 

wardly, and told a familiar tale of 
trouble with a big mill from which he had 
bought flour,—and there had been heard 
elsewhere other tales of similar trouble 
with this mill, The broker was also 
young, somewhat new at the game, was 
without guile, and never dreamed that 
he was about to be led into a trap. 

It’s quite a story, a long and true one, 
and many of the attendant circumstances 
and details, as well as the names of the 
parties, must be omitted. On account of 
his previous trouble, the baker had re- 
solved that he would buy no more flour 
until he had been given a chance to try 
it out. He suggested a trial shipment 
of 30 bbls on open account, to be followed 
with an order for a car, arrival draft, if 
found satisfactory. 

The broker knew he could not persuade 
his mill to do business on this basis; fur- 
thermore, that it was impracticable to 
make such a shipment, on account of the 
expense, from a mill 1,000 miles away. 
But he wanted the business, and knew his 
mill’s flour was all right and must give 
satisfaction. So he agreed that he would 
book the flour himself personally, if the 
baker’s references so warranted; would 
have a car come forward at once, release 
the bill of lading, allow 10 days for trial 
of the 30 bbls and, if found satisfactory, 
the draft was to be paid. A sale of 1,000 
bbls was made on these terms and the 


order signed, all other cars to be arrival 
draft. 

The reference furnished was one of 
the local banks. The banker also talked 
in a straightforward manner. “No,” he 
said, “the man is not worth $10,000 or 
$20,000, but he has an account here, takes 
care of his obligations, is honest, and we 
would regard his business as desirable,” 
or words to that effect, which encouraged 
the conclusion of the sale. Later the 
broker was to learn that this banker was 
an uncle of the baker, and some other 
things besides. 

In due time the flour arrived and the 
broker made his draft through his Toledo 
bank, specifying that it was to be pre- 
sented and payable on a certain date— 
when this 10-day trial period expired. At 
that time he called up and found that his 
draft had not been paid, and the reason 
given was “not sufficient funds.” Refus- 
ing to believe that there was anything 
the matter, he requested that the draft 
should be presented again, and called up 
the next day, only to receive a similar re- 


port. 

So he and his partner concluded that 
they better get on the ground and find 
out what had happened to their flour. 
They found that it had been unloaded and 
put in a warehouse; also that the baker 
did not enjoy the best reputation, and had 
recently given some mortgages on his 
property. At the recorder’s office the 
brokers discovered that a mortgage given 


237 


to the baker’s banker-uncle, the very day 
the flour arrived, specified, amotig= 
things, 200 bbls of flour, the 
of their flour, and, what was equally in- 
teresting, “all other flour to arrive.” 
Not only the flour on hand, but the other 
cars bought, and any other flour which 
might arrive. 

That looked queer. So they decided that 
what they needed, more than Foo the 





baker, was some advice from a at- 
torney. The baker could wait. u 
shot of it was that a replevin was finally 
issued on the goods and put in the hands 
of the sheriff to serve. In the meantime, 
they proceeded to find a place in an ad- 
joining town to store the flour, and hired 
trucks. to move it. 

Then they moved on the warehouse in 
a body. The sheriff demanded admission, 
and they proceeded to load the flour. 
The owner of the warehouse telephoned 
the baker and banker what was going on, 
and they arrived post haste, only to be 
served with the papers by the sheriff—and 
the loading continued. It was an amus- 
ing but grim situation. 

But the banker did not like the reading 
of the paper which had been served on 
him, inasmuch as it alleged fraud, and 
that might mean collusion and conspiracy 
involving not only himself but his bank. 
On the face of it, the thing didn’t look 
very good to him; the more he thought 
about it, the less he liked it. It might in- 
volve some undesirable publicity. 

Hence he found himself presently in a 
frame of mind in which he was disposed 
to settle to avoid any further trouble. 
This was finally done by a cash payment 
covering not only the draft but every 
expense, including attorney’s fees, and 
making the flour cost about $1 bbl more 
than it would have otherwise. The rest 
of the order was canceled. The broker 
has his experience, and the chances are 
that the banker may hear something more 
of the incident from another source. 

W. H. Wiearn. 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—About 40 millers 
attende? che annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association held 
here on Jan. 12. The millers were well 
pleased with the results of last year, and 
were inclined to expect increased activity 
in the demand for flour for the remainder 
of this crop year. Millers in this section 
are in a fairly good position as regards 
wheat stocks, having supplies estimated 
to be sufficient for 60 to 90 days. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Charles T. Johnson, 
Mount Vernon, Ind; vice presidents, G. 
A. Breaux, Louisville, and F. K. Yost, 
Hopkinsville, Ky; secretary, T. M. Chiv- 
ington, Nashville; treasurer, Miss Ruby 
Green, Nashville. Executive committee: 
J. B. McLemore, Johnson City, Tenn., C. 
Powell Smith, Knoxville, E. E. Laurent, 
Clarksville, Tenn., Frank Hutchinson, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., C. G. Randall, 
Chester, Ill., C. C. Dannels, Atlanta, W. 
A. Dale, Columbia, Tenn, 

Joun Letrer. 


SOUTHEASTERN OUTPUT 
DECLINES IN 1925 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The production of 
flour in 1925 by mills belonging to the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association totaled 
5,074,065 bbls, compared with 5,483,078 
in 1924. Most of the mills’ output was 
well sustained, the decrease being ac- 
counted for by the fact that one of the 
largest plants located in Nashville was 
closed for about eight months, during re- 
organization. Increased business is pre- 
dicted for this year. 








Joun Lerrer. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
‘Week ending———,, July 1, 1926, to 
9 Jan. 2 Jan. 9, 1926 

eecee 40,000 1,196,000 

Imports into bonded ‘mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
~~ Week ending——— 
Jan. 9 Jan. 

52,000 30,000 





no 


July 1, 1925, to 
Jan. 9, 1926 
7,898,000 
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FOOD COUNCIL TO PROBE 
FIXING OF FLOUR PRICE 


Lonpon, Ens., Dec. 30.—The execu- 
tive committee of the food council will 
investigate the fixing of price of flour 
early in January, it is announced. The 
fluctuating flour market is very discon- 
certing to the food council. The price 
of flour falls, and it no sooner calls upon 
bakers to reduce the price of the loaf 
than up goes the price of flour again, 
upsetting its calculations altogether. 
However, during the recent rise in the 
price of flour the bakers have continued 
to sell their bread at 10d per 4-lb loaf, 
and in many cases at 942d. A number of 
British millers will be called to give evi- 
dence onthe flour fixing question, and 
the outcome is awaited with considerable 
interest,. but it is very improbable that 
anything definite-can be decided in that 
direction until wheat storage is possible 
on a national scale. 


FRENCH PROTEST MOVE TO 
IMPOSE HIGHER TAX RATES 


Lonvoyn, Enc., Dec. 30.—The protest- 
ing attitude taken by all classes of 
France against any suggestion of addi- 
tional or increased taxes has been aug- 
mented by the traders of St. Nazaire. A 
meeting of the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker was called and a 
resolution was passed in which they vig- 
orously protested any imposition of di- 
rect taxes or any increase in the existing 
indirect taxes. In order to give force to 
their resolution of protest they intimated 
to the finance minister that they would 
close their shops for a day. 

The new finance bill introduced by the 
latest finance minister of France, M. 
Doumer, is meeting with great hostility, 
but it is reported that the prime minister, 

..M. Briand, is determined that it shall go 
before the chamber and be either passed 
or defeated. M. Doumer has to make 
~ od a deficit of upward of 6,000,000,000 

ranes, and his proposals include a large 
measure of indirect taxation. To this the 
Socialists particularly are strongly op- 
posed, and several of the groups of the 
Left have framed counter proposals for 
increased direct taxation. The whole 
question will be fought out on the return 
of the deputies. 


DUTCH BUYERS SHOW NO 
CONFIDENCE IN MARKET 


AmsterpDAM, Hotiann, Dec. 28.—Mill- 
ers have raised their quotations for the 
ordinary baking grade of flour $8.60 per 
100 kilos, ex-mill. Sales are reported to 
be slow, although there is practically no 
foreign competition. 

Master bakers are taking delivery of 
all they can store on their old contracts 
at lower prices. Where such contracts 
have run out they are only buying from 
hand to mouth. Some who have contract- 
ed for flour beyond their immediate 
needs, in fact, are trying to sell their 
more distant purchases at a small profit. 

There were no offers for foreign flour 
today, this being the first day of business 
after the holidays. A good straight flour 
would very likely find buyers at $8.40@ 
8.50 for early shipment, and a fair patent 
«flour at $9.20, but no sales of any conse- 
« -4fuence could be expected in the latter 
’* grade, as the demand for a superior flour 
‘cshas become still more curtailed at the 

present high level of prices. For a suit- 

able straight grade there is still a fair 
demand. Belgain offers are on a par 
with the home prices, but demand has 
fallen away. German flour is out of the 
market, being entirely above parity. The 
weather has turned from cold to mild, 
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Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpvon, Ene., Dec. 30.—Trading last 
week was very limited, buyers being in- 
clined to restrict their commitments as 
much as possible until after Jan. 1. De- 
mand shows no signs of improvement, 
notwithstanding the very real advance 
that has taken place in wheat and flour 
shipping values from Canada. Bakers 
are working on contracts entered into at 
shillings below the present price level, 
which they evidently feel will not be 
maintained, and are, therefore, working 
down their stocks to the last sack before 
placing any orders at current values. It 
is generally understood that there are few 
contracts that extend beyond the middle 
of January. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 51s 3d@52s 3d, Janu- 
ary, February and March shipment from 
seaboard, but there is no trade to be 
done at these figures while resellers are 
offering at about 50@5ls, ex-store. Ca- 
nadian export patents are offered at 
49s 3d, c.i.f., for January, February and 
March seaboard shipment, an advance of 
4s 6d over a week ago, but this descrip- 
tion of flour is being offered at 46s 6d, 
ex-ship, for January shipment by resell- 
ers, who would also sell ex-store at 47s. 
Such prices are no inducement to make 
forward purchases, which is to be de- 
plored for, with the advance made by 
home millers, Canadian flours are nearly 
competitive, even at the shipping price. 
Canadian exports milled in bond in the 
United States are not quoted. Canadian 
90 per cent winter patents are offered 
at 45s 3d, an advance of 3s on the week. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are not 
quoted. Australian flours are offered 
by shippers at 45@46s for January ship- 
ment, but there are a number of resellers 
who would accept 44s, c.i.f., for this po- 
sition. 

Low grade flours are not freely of- 
fered. Argentine low grades can be pur- 
chased at 26s 6d, c.i.f. Minneapolis low 
grades are not quoted. 

Home Milled Flour—mThe stronger 
wheat markets have forced home millers 
to advance their quotations. In fact, 
since the last report was written there 
have been three advances, each of 1s per 
sack, bringing the official figure to 51s, 
delivered, for straight run flour, which is 
equal to about 46s 6d, c.i.f. Millers re- 
port a slow demand, but buyers are tak- 
ing their contracts fairly well. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour are 
small, and represent but five days. The 
quantities are as follows, in sacks of 280 
Ibs each: from the United States 10,588, 
Argentina 1,000, Continent 2,009. 

Wheat Prices.—Strong and advancing 
markets created a demand for wheat be- 
fore the holidays, but today the actual 
amount of trading is small. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, arrived, has sold at 63s 6d 
and 63s 3d, and the latter figure is asked 
for afloat parcels. December shipment 
has been sold at 68s 6d@63s 9d, Decem- 
ber-January 63s 6d@64s, January 68s 9d 
@64s 142d, January-February 63s 9d@ 
64s 3d, all February also selling at the 
latter figure. No. 2 northern Manitoba 
is on offer at 62s for December shipment. 
No. 2 mixed durum, arrived, has been sold 
at 56s 6d. Australian wheat for Febru- 
ary is 62s, and there are sellers of De- 
cember at 62s 9d. German wheat on 
sample is quoted at 55s 6d@56s 6d. 


Gtascow, Scortann, Dec. 29.—The re- 
cent reaction in prices has encouraged 


buyers who are watchful. Prices have 
eased slightly after two days of firm- 
ness. At this season there is always a 
lull on the Scotch markets. It will be in- 
teresting to see how long buyers can hold 
off, the fact being obvious that stocks are 
too low to permit of a lengthy continu- 
ance of such a policy. Hope of lower 
prices persists. It is noticeable that both 
Australia and the Argentine are willing 
sellers, but Canada is inclined to hold 
firmly. Arrivals continue light. 

Home Milled Flours.—Home millers’ 
prices show an advance of about 2s sack 
since a week ago, being quoted at 50s 6d, 
51s 6d and 55s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f. 

Imported Flours——Manitobas are of- 
fered at 48s@48s 6d, but they are said 
to fetch only 45s 6d@4é6s, so that business 
is not brisk. Australian flour is 45s 6d@ 
46s for arrival within the next month; 
for shipment in February and March the 
cif. price is about 45s 6d. American 
winters are considered too dear at 52@ 
53s. Canadian winters are offered at 46s. 


Liverroot, Enc., Dec. 30.—There is a 
firmer tone in both home milled and for- 
eign flours. The former has been ad- 
vanced Is 6d@2s sack at all important 
milling centers. Manitobas for shipment 
are held firmly. Export grade for Janu- 
ary shipment is offered at 48s 9d, an ad- 
vance of 3s sack, and Australian is quot- 
ed 2s. dearer for January shipment at 
45s 6d. Demand during the holidays was 
quiet, but bakers’ stocks have been 
worked down and a better trade soon is 
expected. At Liverpool, millers advanced 
their quotations 1s 6d sack, to go into 
effect on Dec. 31. 

Wheat.—The wheat trade is slow. Ca- 
nadian offers are free, but there is a 
marked scarcity from Argentina. Aus- 
tralia offered freely just before Christ- 
mas, and there are plentiful offerings of 
German and Polish wheats. A fair num- 
ber of Pacific Coast white wheat cargoes 
are on offer. Shipments are moderate, 
but there is a fair quantity available for 
buyers in this country, as continental 
takings are light. Quantities on passage 
to the United Kingdom and orders have 
inereased. Closing prices for December 
were nominal for March shipment at 12s 
834d qr, May 12s 4d, and July 12s 114d. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Dec. 29.—Prices ad- 
vanced on Christmas Eve, and although 
some cables were received, principally 
from Manitoba mills, quoting strong 
flours, business was out of the question, 
since consumers were otherwise occupied. 
The market has fluctuated considerably. 

Flour Prices—Prices for Manitoba ex- 
port patents have varied from 44s, Bel- 
fast, and 44s 6d, Dublin, to 48s 6d and 
49s, respectively. Short patents are fully 
3s sack above these figures. 

Minneapolis flours are also dearer, one 
well-known mark being quoted at 52s, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d more Dublin, Janu- 
ary shipment. One mill quoted a little 
under this figure, but business is im 
sible, especially in view of the fact that 
there are sellers of these marks at 5ls, 
landed Belfast, and 51s 6d, Dublin. On 
spot some short Manitoba patent has 
been offered as low as 52s, delivered, but 
there is not much interest shown. 

There are no offers of American win- 
ters for shipment at anything like a com- 
petitive price. Australian patent is of- 
fered at about 6d sack above last week’s 
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NEW DUTIES REDUCE FLOUR 
IMPORTATION OF GERMANY 


Hamsurc, Germany, Dec. 29.—The 
sale of American wheat flour in Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Poland is lim- 
ited to the stocks in hand which were im- 
ported before the new duties were intro- 
duced. New imports are almost impos- 
sible, for prices obtainable in Germany 
and Czechoslovakia are not on a level 
with the demands of American and Ca- 
nadian mills. Poland, for the time be- 
ing, is out of the market altogether, as its 
own crops are large. Moreover, there is 
no one willing to finance purchases, not 
even the large banks. It is expected that 
late in the spring a heavy demand will 
arise for imported flour in Poland. 

Germany would be interested in Ameri- 
can and Canadian flours if it were not for 
the high duty of $2 per 100 kilos. Ger- 
man mills will either have to raise their 
prices, or American and Canadian mills 
will have to reduce their demands con- 
siderably. It is possible to buy duty paid 
goods at 45 marks, which is equal to 
$8.80, f.o.r., Hamburg, but at this price 
there are few buyers, as home milled flour 
is obtainable at much less. 

The sliding duty which was introduced 
by the Czechoslovakian government some 
months ago has tied up the flour trade. 
It is rumored that the duty will be 
dropped on Feb. 1, and hopes of putting 
through some good business during th: 
second half of January prevail. Ameri- 
can and Canadian demands are too high, 
especially in comparison with prices of 
Hungarian mills, and developments will 
depend entirely on American and Cana- 
dian mills being able to quote at competi- 
tive prices. 





GLASGOW MILL DAMAGED 
BY FIRE, WITH $50,000 LOSS 


Giascow, Scortanp, Dec. 380.—The 
Scotstoun Flour Mills of John White & 
Sons, Partick, Glasgow, were recently 
damaged by fire. The Glasgow fire bri- 
gade, which is one of the best-equipped 
fighting forces in the United Kingdom, 
was faced with the double task of at- 
tempting to extinguish the fire raging in 
the mill and of deluging the roofs of ad.- 
joining property to keep the outbreak 
from spreading. In little over an hour 
the fire had been subdued, but by this 
time damage estimated at about $50,000 
had been done to the property. The 
building served the purpose of a whea‘ 
and flour store, and contained 8,000 sacks 
of flour. About 1,000 of these on the top 
floor were totally destroyed. The mill is 
situated in a region associated with old 
flour mills of the Clyde. It is quite near 
to the Bunhouse site, which was described 
in a recent article in The Northwester: 
Miller, entitled “When Glasgow Baker: 
Were Millers Also.” 





RATE OF BREAD CONSUMPTION 


Guiascow, Scortann, Dec. 30.—Thougl: 
bakers reported that a decreased deman¢ 
for bread had accompanied the food coun- 
cil’s propaganda for a cheaper loaf, th 
evidence from the United Co-operativ: 
Baking Society, one of the largest con 
cerns in the United Kingdom, is contrary. 
At a recent meeting of the society, Alex 
ander Buchanan, chairman, stated tha 
there had been an increase of 12.4 pe: 
cent in the consumption of bread, com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter 0: 
last year. For the week ending Dec. 1° 
the output of bread was 1,000,000 Ibs, o 
431 tons, an increase of 15 tons over the 
output in the beg Sana week of the 
previous year. The biscuit trade was al- 
so reported to be on the increase. 
price on spot, and at 47s, delivered. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
EXPORTS ESTIMATED 


Private Figures Indicate Large Increase in 
1924-25 Shipments Over Former Years 
—Flour Exports Less 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 14,—Al- 
though figures will not be available for 
some time, those compiled by private 
authorities show that, during the 1924-25 
season, Australia sent oversea 99,903,222 
bus wheat and 360,334 (short) tons flour, 
compared with 57,261,588 bus wheat and 
425,235 tons flour for 1923-24. 

The several states participated in the 
trade in the following proportions: Vic- 
toria, 30,976,451 bus wheat, 117,581 tons 
flour; New South Wales, 31,098,412 bus 
vheat, 125,570 tons flour; South Aus- 
ralia, 22,233,516 bus wheat, 65,899 tons 
‘our; Western Australia, 15,594,843 bus 

heat, 51,284 tons flour. 

Victoria’s shipments of flour were 83,- 
62 tons below those of the previous year. 
‘his state found it difficult to compete 
profitably in the over-sea market last 
ear, because the cost of wheat locally 

as higher than that in the other states 
f the commonwealth. It is a matter of 
njecture whether similar conditions will 
revail this season, but the reduction in 
he wheat yield warrants the assumption 

it a recurrence is possible after the 

st quarter of 1926. At present, millers 

‘e very cautious when dealing with in- 
liries for flour for forward shipment, 
: risk of loss is involved, and growers 
till refrain from offering wheat freely. 

Advices from the other states indicate 

at wheat there is quoted at consider- 
bly below the prices asked for new crop 

ictorian for January delivery, and if 
hese conditions are maintained the out- 
‘ook for millers here will not be cheerful. 
High prices have been secured by 


’ Western Australia for new wheat for for- 


ward shipment, the return being equiva- 
lent to about 6s 3d bu, f.o.b., port of ship- 
ment. This high level has been rendered 
possible by eastern demands, principally 
by Japan, sales in that direction yielding 
a better return than in the case of wheat 
shipped to the United Kingdom. 
Caries J. MatrHews. 





NEW BELGIAN TAXES IN FORCE 

Lonvon, Ens., Dec. 30.—To finish the 
protracted discussion of the new Belgian 
taxes, the Belgian chamber met in special 
session on Christmas. After long debate 
it was decided that the new taxes should 
go into force on Jan. 1, by means of which 
the government expects to raise 600,000,- 
000 francs. They include a new stamp 
tax amounting to 6 per cent on all hotel, 
restaurant and tea room bills of 12.50@25 
francs, and 8 per cent on larger bills. A 
tax of 5@7 per cent is to be charged on 
all wagers entered into on a racecourse, 
and there is to be an increase in the en- 
tertainment tax, theaters having to pay 
12 to 15 per cent, depending on the price 
of the seat. 





GRAIN MARKET IN LATVIA 

On the basis of the latest estimates, 
Latvia in 1925 produced 12,000,000 bus 
rye and 2,000,000 bus wheat, according 
to a report from C. J. Mayer, commercial 
attaché, Riga. It is, therefore, believed 
that Latvia will almost be able to cover 
her requirements of grain with home sup- 
plies to last until next harvest. 

However, despite such favorable pros- 
pects, grain is continually imported in 
considerable quantities, whereas inland 
grain appears on the market only in quite 
insignificant quantities because of low 
prices paid for local grain, which turned 
out this year to be of inferior quality, 
and little fit for milling purposes. On the 
other hand, Latvia farmers were in a po- 
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sition to wait until prices improve, as the 
government had expressed its willingness 
to advance money on grain stocks, under 
a special mortgaging arrangement. In 
agricultural and government circles it is, 
therefore, feared the inland grain will 
finally have to be sold at very low prices. 

Importers have been very active lately 
in completing their stocks with imported 
grain, not being inclined to wait until 
prices for local grains have risen high 
enough to make farmers bring their stock 
on the market. 





SERIOUS FLOODS IN EUROPE 

Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 30.—The warm 
temperature of the past two weeks and 
the heavy rainfall caused a premature 
melting of snow and ice in Europe, with 
the result that the rivers are flooding the 
lowlying districts. Serious floods have 
also occurred in many parts of England. 
The Avon River at Bath is five feet above 
normal, and the Thames, which is rapidly 
rising, is already three feet above its 
summer level. The floods have been ac- 
companied with violent storms of rain 
and wind. 





NEW GRAIN WAREHOUSE AT LEITH 

Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 30.—Work has be- 
gun on the new warehouse that is being 
provided at Leith docks for grain. The 
extension of the present accommodation 
has been rendered necessary by the steady 
increase in the imports of grain. The av- 
erage weekly quantity passing into the 
present warehouses during the past year 
was about 487,016 bus, compared with 
452,080 the previous year. 





ITALY’S BAN ON WHEAT EXPORTS 

The prohibition against the exportation 
of wheat from Italy has been extended 
for six months, according to N. C. Mc- 
Lean, American commercial attaché, 
Rome. 











fo 
John Thompson, Sr., With His Daughter, 
Who Has Spent Twenty Years in China 
as a Missionary 


south Lincolnshire, a flour mill which 
was the first to be driven by steam 
in that part of the country. It is known 
as the Skirbeck Mills, and was built in 
'843. Against it stands the tower of the 
'd windmill which it replaced, now pic- 
uresquely overgrown with ivy, and used 
r the storage of grain, etc. The mill 
owned by a limited company, but the 
n of the original owner is one of the 
rectors of that company, and on Aug. 
last, celebrated his eighty-seventh 
rthday. 
Chis veteran miller’s father started in 
* milling business in 1826 at the vil- 
!:¢e of Clement St. Johns, Norfolk. Lat- 
‘on he migrated into the neighboring 
unty of Lincolnshire, and after milling 
t a time at East Kirkby he bought the 
* on which the Skirbeck Mills now 
nd, together with the windmill. 
Join Thompson, his son, was born a 


aa stands in the town of Boston, 


DNA 


A Veteran English 
By L. F. 


year later, and when he reached 141% 
years he was initiated into the mysteries 
of milling, and eventually succeeded his 
father as owner of the Skirbeck Mills. 
Meantime the steam mill had been built 
and equipped, but the old windmill was 
not divested of its sails until many years 
later. In 1895 the roller system was in- 
stalled in the steam mill, and it has con- 
tinued to be up to date in every respect. 

Adjoining the mill is a dwelling house 
built in 1853, and where Mr. Thompson 





Lincolnshire, 


Skirbeck Mills, Boston, 
England 


has lived uninterruptedly for 72 years. 
In 1868 he married the eldest daughter 
of his old schoolmaster, and has three 
sons and four daughters. One son is 
John Thompson, managing director of 
Hovis, Ltd., London, and of Robert 
Norton, Ltd., flour milling engineers, 
London. Another son, William  S. 
Thompson, is mill manager for G. W. 
Chitty & Co., Ltd., Dover, while a third 
son, Frank B. Thompson, manages the 
Skirbeck Mills. 

Mr. Thompson, Sr., remembers the in- 
troduction of the railway and the linking 
up of Boston with the rest of the country 
by this means. In his early days the 
only way of traveling any distance was 


Miller and His Mill 


Broekman 


by stage coach, and the most interesting 
daily event at Boston was the departure 
and arrival of the London stage coach. 
Mr. Thompson still takes a lively interest 
in everything connected with the business 
of John Thompson & Son, Ltd., and un- 
til he was 82 years old he attended the 
Mark Lane, London, market twice a 
week. 

A special digestive flour is made by 
the Skirbeck Mills, known as Opmus; an- 
other specialty is self-rising flour. Bos- 
ton is a small town, but an important 
North Sea fishing and general port, and 
was much used during the war. It is 
remarkable for a very high church tow- 
er, which can be seen far out at sea and 
has often served as a beacon to distressed 
mariners. 





Skirbeck Mills Before the Sails Were 
Removed 
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FLOUR IMPORT DUTY 
OPPOSED IN JAPAN 


Government Declares That It Is in Opposi- 
tion to Schemes Which Will Increase 
Cost of Living 


Toxyo, Japan, Dec. 26.—Opposition to 
the projected tariffs on wheat and wheat 
flour is growing daily. A group of Jap- 
anese flour millers has been conducting 
an intensive campaign of education 
among the government officials concerned. 

Authorities in the department of 
finanee, after lengthy interviews with 
representatives of the millers, have de- 
clared themselves opposed to the scheme. 
The department of commerce and indus- 
try, which aided in drafting the bill, has 
altered its stand and now declares that a 
tariff on foodstuffs cannot be allowed, 
because of its harmful effect upon the 
cost of living. Premier Kato has stated 
that the administration has no intention 
of raising the taxes on foodstuffs. 

Millers, who are arguing that the 
farmers need no protection because of 
the short world wheat crops of the past 
two years and the inability of millers to 
lay in large stocks, believe that they are 
now in position to combat effectively the 
tariff measure. 

General Kuo Sung-lin, Manchurian 
rebel, has been decapitated and, at the 
present writing, the revolutionary at- 
tempt against Marshal Chang Tso-lin, 
Mukden war lord, is as headless as its 
late leader. Chang has been completely 
victorious, his prestige has been restored 
and the Fengpiao (provincial notes of 
Fengtien, issued on his credit) are vault- 
ing rapidly to their former value. 

On Dec. 18, when the defeat of Chang 
seemed almost certain and Kuo was is- 
suing proclamations declaring his policies 
after that little matter had been attended 
to, the Fengtien notes fell to 241 yuan 
per 100 yen. Kuo’s forces outnumbered 
the troops under Chang, and it was re- 
ported that the latter’s army was con- 
ducting independent peace negotiations 
with Kuo over the telephone. Moreover, 
Kuo had the heavier artillery. 

On Dec. 23 Chang won the first en- 
gagement around Hsinmintun and the 
following day followed this up. The pa- 
per then climbed to 187. The prevailing 
quotation yesterday was 160. Par is con- 
sidered 120, but Chang’s war needs have 
caused inflation. 

Japan’s export trade with Manchuria 
was seriously affected by the war situa- 
tion, but it is believed that the speedy 
end of the trouble may permit the recov- 
ery of a great deal of the lost ground. 

Large shipments of flour, cotton cloth, 
yarn and other commodities exported 
from Japan are being held in Dairen. 
Now that the value of the yuan has been 
stabilized sufficiently for the resumption 
of trade, these will go forward to their 
Manchurian destinations, and shipments 
from Japanese ports, almost totally sus- 
pended, will recommence. 





INCREASE IN PARIS BREAD PRICES 

The official sales price for bread mak- 
ing flours in Paris was increased on Dec. 
18 from 177 francs per quintal (220 lbs) 
to 179 francs, as a result of the steady 
rise in quotations on wheat, as reported 
by Davis S. Green, assistant trade com- 
missioner, Paris. In view of this fact, 
prices on ordinary bread in Paris were 
expected to rise on Dec. 29 from 1.65 
francs to 1.70 per kilo (2.2 Ibs). The 
franc was worth $0.0374 in December, 
and upon this exchange basis the present 
price of bread works out, in United 
— currency, at about 2%c per 1-lb 
oaf. 





AUSTRALIAN LOAN OVERSUBSCRIBED 

MELBouRNE, Victoria, Dec. 14.—Al- 
though persistent strikes have added to 
the financial problems of Australia, the 
general monetary position is by no means 
unsatisfactory. Evidence of this is pro- 
vided by the fact that the conversion loan 
of £67,000,000 issued by the common- 
wealth has been oversubscribed by nearly 
£500,000. “A remarkable feature,” ac- 
cording to the prime minister, “is that 
new cash amounting to £22,430,000 has 
been subscribed.” 





Owing to cheaper wheat prices, the 
price of bread has been reduced to 342c 
lb in Brussels. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 

Of the total exports of flour from Can- 
ada and the United States in November 
the percentage of Canada was 58.1. The 
actual figures in that month from Canada 
were 1,210,000 bbls, and from the United 
States 872,000. 

During the four months ending Nov. 
80 the quantity of wheat flour produced 
by. Canadian mills was 17,064,297 bbls, 
8,578,555 being sold for export. The 
wheat used in manufacturing this quan- 
tity of flour was 31,486,332 bus. 

Canadian exports of oatmeal in No- 
vember amounted to 6,358,200 Ibs and 
for the three months ending Nov. 30, 19,- 
012,200. Great Britain is the best cus- 
tomer for these products, taking in No- 
vember, 6,141,100 lbs and during the 
three months 14,987,100. 

In December, Canada exported 1,042,- 
137 bbls flour, compared with 828,084 in 
December, 1924. Dtring the five months 
of the crop year ending Dec. 31, exports 
of flour from this country amounted to 
4,620,692 bbls, and in the same period 
last year 4,471,544. 

Exports of wheat from Canada in De- 
cember totaled 57,007,913 bus, as against 
29,847,031 in the same month of 1924. 
From the beginning of the crop year on 
Aug. 1 up to Dec. 31, Canada exported 
almost twice as much wheat as in the same 
period of the previous year. The total 
for the five months ending Dec. 31 was 
164,955,782 bus, compared with 89,569,- 
894 the year before. 

From Aug. 1 to Dec. 23, total receipts 
of Canadian wheat at country elevators 
and platform loadings were 286,166,388 
bus, compared with 169,215,766 in the 
same period of the previous year. 

According to a statement of the Cana- 
dian board of grain commissioners, Fort 
William, Ont., inspections of wheat of 
the 1925 crop in the western inspection 
division to Dec. 81 were 261,495,000 bus, 
while the official crop estimate of the 
three prairie provinces was 394,556,000 
bus. 





TORONTO 
Demand for spring wheat flour in the 
domestic market is slow. Most mills are 
complaining, although some report a fair- 
ly steady business. Flour sales are fair. 
Prices declined 20c bbl last week. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 16: 


Jan. 16 Jan. 9 
Top patents .........00065 $9.10 $9.30 
POtTOMES ccc ccsccccccvccove 8.85 9.05 
BOCORES 0.0 ccvecccecedecce 8.60 8.80 
LOW BPAGE 2c cccccccvecese 6.30 6.15 
POOR BEUP wcsascccccccece 5.00 4.75 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 
wheat flour is in poor demand. Buyers 
seem to be well supplied. Prices have de- 
clined about 20c since Jan. 9. On Jan. 16, 
mill quotations were $6.40 bbl for good 
quality 90 per cent patents, bulk, sea- 
board, for export, and $6.60 in second- 
hand jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Export Trade.—Foreign trade _ in 
spring wheat flour is dull. Sales last 
week were very limited. Compared with 
a week ago, prices are about Is lower. 
Quotations, Jan. 16: export spring pat- 
ents, per 280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, 46s@46s 
6d, c.i.f., United Kingdom, January, Feb- 
ruary and March shipment. 

Winter wheat flour met with a slightly 
improved inquiry last week, and a little 
business. was done for export at 44s per 
280 Ibs, in 140-Ib jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow or 


London, while quotations generally 
ranged 48s 6d@44s. 
WHEAT 


Mills are not much interested in any 
grade of wheat. Ontario winter is com- 
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ing out slowly, on account of bad roads. 
Supplies, however, are sufficient for the 
demand. Quotations, Jan. 16: $1.40@ 
1.45 bu for No, 2 red, white or mixed, in 
wagonloads; car lots, on track at coun- 
try points, $1.50. 

Western spring wheat is only taken in 
a limited way by Ontario mills. On Jan. 
16, No. 1 northern was selling at $1.72% 
bu, track, Bay ports, a decline of 8c for 
the week. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Demand is quiet, and not much grain 
is being offered. With the exception of 
barley, which advanced 2c bu last week, 
prices have not changed. Screenings are 
becoming increasingly scarce. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 16: Ontario oats 44@48c bu, 
in car lots, f.o.b., country points, ac- 
cording to freights; barley, 68@72c; rye, 
92@97c; American corn, No. 2 yellow 94c, 
delivered Toronto; No. 1 western feed 
oats 50c, c.i.f., Bay ports; standard re- 
cleaned screenings $26.50 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


NOTES 

A. H. Balfour, of the Brampton (Ont.) 
Milling Co., called at this office on Jan. 13. 

W. W. Hutchison, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, visited the Toronto office of his 
company on Jan. 12. 

M. A. 'W. Overend, known in the To- 
ronto flour trade for some years as a 
broker, will hereafter be associated with 
Clark & Clark, flour, grain and feed mer- 
chants, Toronto, having charge of their 
flour department. 


WINNIPEG 

Domestic demand for flour in the 
western provinces remains unimproved, 
only small sales being made daily. A 
feature last week was the revival of 
demand from oriental buyers. Most of 
the larger mills shared in this new busi- 
ness, and it is understood the volume 
of new orders from the Orient is consid- 
erable. Prices are unchanged. 


For delivery between Fort William © 


and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 16, at $9.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.65, and first 
clears at $7.05, Fort William basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


co——Futures—, 

Cash May July 

See. 22. coscedces $1.55% $1.58% $1.56% 
; a: eee 1.54% 1.57% 1.56% 
Jan. 18 .iv..iee 1.53% 1.56% 1.55% 
a reer 1.56% 1.59% 1.57% 
Jam. BB casieves 1.55% 1.568% 1.57% 
SOR. TD ccccvccs 1.54% 1.57% 1.56% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg are 
showing a considerable decline, figures 
for last week being the lowest so far this 
season. Inspections of wheat for the 
week ending Jan. 14 averaged 290 cars 
per day, compared with 640 for the 
preceding week and 296 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

This market has lacked buying power, 
and prices have had a downward tend- 
ency. Export inquiry has been poor. 
Heavy offerings of Argentine and Aus- 








A Canadian Mill With a Long History 


HIS old mill, located on the picturesque River Lynn at Port Dover, Ont., 
was erected in 1801 by Daniel McQueen, one of the early settlers, whose 


descendants are still numerous in that locality. 


It had a saw mill in con- 


nection with it, for which timber was floated down the river. 

Before the railroads came, Port Dover was one of the busiest ports on 
Lake Erie, and flour and lumber were its chief exports. Old residents tell of 
a line of farmers’ wagons a mile long waiting to unload their grain at the mill. 

Practically the whole village, including the mill, was burned during the 
raid of American troops that landed at this port in 1812. The story is told 





of the wife of Daniel McQueen, who baked the raiders a big batch of bread, so 
pleasing them by this act that her house was saved from the torch by order 
- of the commander of the force. ~ 
The mill was rebuilt in 1824 by Colonel Robert Nicol, and continued under 

his management for several years, then passed through a number of hands, 


until 1847, when it became the property of Andrew Thompson. 
the death of Thompson have been A. T. Ball, A. H. Coo 


Owners since 
A. S. Blight and 


Joseph Ivey. The present owners, Ivey & Co., conduct a prosperous business. 
They have erected another mill near by, electrically operated, where poultry 
feeds are manufactured according to the formulas of John S. Martin, the 


well-known White Wyandotte breeder. 
modern in every respect, and does a large business. 


This mill is a four-story building, 
W. A. Gorpon. 
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tralian wheat have had their effect upon 
demand for Canadian grain.. Trading in 
the cash market has been limited to odd 
cars, but an improved tone for rail ship- 
ment for various grades has been in evi- 
dence. Millers have been fair buyers 
of the contract grades. 

In coarse grains a slightly better tone 
to the higher grades was noted, but 
actual trade consisted of a few odd cars. 
Low grade barley enjoyed a fairly good 
demand, but nothing was done with the 
better grades. Rye was dull and fea- 
tureless. Quotations, Jan. 16: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 473%4c bu; bar- 
ley, 6144c; rye, $1.00%. 

NOTES 

Charles A. Moir, of the Winnipeg staff 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., is convalescing after a severe op- 
eration. 

A dispatch from Regina, Sask., states 
that the province’s share of the Canada 
wheat board surplus, which amounts to 
$284,200, will be invested, and the inter- 
est used to promote agricultural re- 
search, 

The Manitoba Free Press has issued 
a revised estimate of the grain crops of 
the three prairie provinces, the figures 
of which are as follows: wheat, 387,579,- 
762 bus; oats, 337,355,881; barley, 102,- 
563,102; rye, 11,631,072; flaxseed, 9,236,- 
708, - ; 
The employees’ chib ‘of the’ Lake. of 
the Woods ° Milling *Co., -Ltd,, held ‘its 
annual banquet at the Mount Royal Ho- 
tel, Montreal, on Jan. 16. Western mem- 
bers of the staff who attended this cele- 
bration were J. M. McKenzie, Saska- 
toon, J. Hoover Lawrence, Medicine Hat, 
Charles Wallace and MacGregor, 
Winnipeg, Frank H. Armstrong, James 
Alexander and J. J. A: Morrison, Kee- 
watin, and James Gosman, Portage la 


Prairie. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 
Spring wheat flour dropped 20c bbl 
last-.week. * The market remains. éasy. 
Business is quiet, although deliveries on 
existing contracts continue _ steadily. 
Closing prices, Jan. 16: first patents $9.10 
bbl; seconds $8.60, bakers $8.40, jute, ex- 
track, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 
inter wheat flour. was quiet last 
week. _Pricés did not vary, and closed 
on Jan. 16 at $7.80@7.40 for car lots, 
secondhand jute, ex-track, and $7.40@ 
7. t broken lots.” te 
Stee ° 


F¥ench bakers in Montreal advanced 
the_price of bread last week 1c per 14-Ib 
loaf. English bakers made no change, 
their price already being 1c higher than 
that of the French bakers. 

A. E. Perxs. 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic flour prices are unchanged, 
and business is quiet. The trade is still 
well supplied with flour. Stocks are be- 
ing replenished sparingly. The situation 
as regards the United Kingdom remains 
unchanged, with bids below local costs 
and very little prospect of any business. 
There was considerable buying by the 
Orient last week. This was unexpected, 
the trade being convinced that the price 
level was much too high to interest those 
markets. 

Wheat premiums continue steady, and 
there is some improvement in local de- 
mand. Nos. 1 and 2 northern wheat are 
getting scarce, but the lower grades 
are plentiful. Quotations for January 
shipment: No. 1 northern 14%2@2c over 
Winnipeg May, No. 2 northern 2%c un- 
der, No. 8 northern 7@7%c under, No. 
4 wheat 16c under, No. 5 wheat 24c un- 
der. There are anxious buyers for the 
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first two grades, and it appears. that 
some short interest is endeavoring to 
cover up. Nos. 8 and 4 wheat are of- 
fered freely, and occasional sales are 
being made. The United Kingdom and 
the Continent were in line with’ local 
values one or two days last week, and 
some sales were made. Late last week, 
cables stated that the trade in the United 
Kingdom was awaiting lower levels. No 
further business is ex ed until the 
market drops. Oriental buyers have not 
hown any interest in wheat. 

Ocean freight rates are steady at 32s 
6d@35s for January loading to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. February space is held at 
35s. There is a little interest shown in 
pace for early loading to relieve the 
»ad of spot wheat, but no interest in 
leferred shipment. 

7 * 


A. C. Randall, of Randall, Gee & 

\litchell, Ltd., Winnipeg, together with 

W. Roenish, Alberta manager of the 
rm, visited in Vancouver last week. 
H. M. Cameron. 





Canada—Milling in November 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
November, 1925, as reported by the Do- 
nion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
eat. .cocsseces 5,005,175 4,494,014 9,499,189 
tS segacseses 612,678 744,376 1,257,064 
rley scsceces 52,614 28,025 80,639 
ckwheat 33,486 © wo... 33,486 
© cecpececess BERG. ..0r0s.00 2,114 
TR cocsovecee 106,711 11,678 118,389 
xed grain ... 1,163,306 29,738 1,193,044 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
iting from the above grindings in Novem- 
r, 1925: 


Vheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
nitoba 1 patent. 238,095 397,224 635,319 
nitoba 2 patent. 221,959 327,409 549,368 
it. wint. straight 74,944 74,944 
1 others ........ 549,918 208,496 758,414 





Totals, four ...1,084,916 933,129 2,018,045 


Feed, tons— East West Total 
»w grade flour...... 3,793 7,053 10,846 
i)’ Meriepo rer rr tere 16,775 15,527 32,302 
horts and middlings. 21,454 18,000 39,454 
\ll other offal ....... 4,083 4,030 8,113 

her cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
itmeal ....... 627,967 3,161,615 3,789,582 
tolled oats ....4,543,850 9,370,217 13,914,067 
irley, pot and 

PORTE cccacece 328,831 103,243 432,074 
tye flour and 

meal. ..¢0ddees 90,288 ss vecces 79,138 

rn flour and 

MOA] .ocsceces 1,442,874 14,504 1,457,378 
Duckwheat flour 675,191  ...... 675,191 


Total products in months of July, August, 
eptember and October, 1925 (000’s omit- 
ied): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Manitoba 1 patent... 260 213 384 610 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 426 256 411 616 
mt. winter straight 55 72 85 82 
All OtROPO cccccccas 526 435 650 896 














Totals, flour .. 
Feed, tons— 


. -1,267 976 1,530 2,204 


Low grade flour.... 7 5 7 10 
Bram srcoccncecsece 18 15 24 34 
Shorts and middl’gs 27 22 33 44 
All other offal ..... 4 4 6 7 


Other cereals, Ibs— 


Oatmeal wccceseces 625 1,828 2,451 6,279 
Rolled oats........ 8,056 7,519 12,592 12,503 
Barley, pot and 

POAFT woscsrcoces 212 152 325 731 


Rye flour and meal 21 26 166 131 
Corn flour and meal 618 615 726 «41,376 
Buckwheat flour... 69 43 191 505 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
— Dec. 1, 1924, to Nov. 30, 1925, in bar- 
rels: 








DOCOMIMEE os cdine sccncetdcoscesece 1,439,955 
January » Z 
February 
MarGh *é4ssucécuke ae 640608 . ° 
ADPEL coe Sivderdesece dudevesedede 1,243,877 
MEY ccccovedesecvcdessoecevicsecse 1,014,521 
ING ceccccccccccccccccccecceccees 1,238,677 
UY occcncgesetocedsesoccesevcacese 1,340,260 
AUBUSE cocccccccccccccces 1,028,708 
september 1,600,682 
October secvccecedecenye - 2,308,398 
November - 2,126,509 
Total . Hp ceeds vadodessebtyiceds 18,265,107 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
ates by customs districts in October and 
ovember, 1925, as reported by the Depart- 
ent of Commerce (000’s omitted): 


‘3 October November 
aine and New Hampshire. ° 3 








St. LOWHMROR 6 cedsccstoeces 89 92 
NOW VOPR seiceescidoctoces 6 6 
Mobile ..scees +. 
New Orleans . 300 
Sen Antonio .. 83 
El Pamb.*. chviet disk od cweve 7 
ATISOME.. \dicawpWic ed viowwibess ¢ 12 
Los Angeles 5 
San Premoieeod ...cccocccces 3 
Washington ...... 18 
Dakots, seectinead es 41 
Duluth-Superior 2 
Michigan ....... 377 
Calcage sie ce awe ks eed eo SSie oe 133 





Total} sesbantpachanesaes 1,169 1,082 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 


In digging through dusty files the other 
day, the book opened at a record of flour 
prices in this market on Jan. 15, 1906, 20 
years previous to the current date. It 
was only then that one could appreciate 
what the real old timers mean when they 
refer with a sigh to the “days that are 
gone forever,” for the range of prices on 
spring standard patents then was $4.75@ 
4.85—a difference of only 10c bbl. 

It seems difficult to believe that there 
has not always been the keen competition 
in this market that promotes price cut- 
ting. It is hard to imagine a period when 
millers’ costs and profits could be figured 
so as to bring the majority of them within 
a 10c range, and when one looks to the 
present and sees sales made by some 
mills $1 bbl below the prices asked by 
others, the thought occurs that, even if 
the flour broker of 20 years ago did not 
have present-day conveniences, he may 
have had compensations. 


NEW YORK 

It is slightly difficult accurately to re- 
cord conditions in the New York market. 
With the bulk of the trade, business is 
extremely poor, but a few find the feel- 
ing better, the inquiry more lively, with 
moderate sales covering a general range 
of grades. In general, conditions are 
practically as they have been for the past 
month or so, with buyers refusing to take 
on any flour except for their absolute re- 
quirements. It is believed that consum- 
ers generally will have to replace their 
stocks shortly. They have struggled hard 
against the high prices, refusing to buy in 
the hope of a definite reaction, and exer- 
cising the utmost economy in the use of 
their stocks to make them hold out as 
long as possible. “On a stable market it is 
felt that there soon should be a good vol- 
ume of buying. 

Market Featureless—The market is 
without any special feature. _Hard win- 
ter wheat flour prices again practically 
parallel springs, many brokers having the 
same price from a southwestern mill as 
from Minnesota. Clears cover a some- 
what wider range, and are offered freely, 
with very little interest resulting. Very 
soft winter straights by boat from the Pa- 
cific Coast are in some cases $1 bbl be- 
low straights from the Middle West and 
eastern states. Including the three local- 
ities, these flours range $7.85@9.10. 

Foreign Trade. — Exporters - reported 
slightly better inquiry from the Conti- 
nent and South America, but with little 
business forthcoming. It seems. as if for- 
eign buyers are determined to wait for a 
decided break before purchasing in any 
volume, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 16: 
spring fancy patents, $9.50@10 bbl, 
standard patents $8.85@9.60, clears $7.70 
@8.40; hard winter short patents $9.30@ 
10, straights $8.60@9.40; soft winter 
straights, $7.85@9.10; rye, $6.10@6.50,— 
all in jutes. Receipts, 243,835 bbls; ex- 
ports, 52,754. ; 

WHEAT 


The wheat market was uneasy, with 
frequent changes of 2@8c.- Trading was 
not active, with little selling pressure. 
Foreign news had little effect on prices, 
and export sales showed slight improve- 
ment. Quotations, Jan. 16: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $2.0042; No. 1 dark opring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $2.01%2; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $2.0042; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.81%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.71%2. Receipts, 1,724,600 bus; 
exports, 1,318,748. 

NOTES 

Raymond F. Kilthau, New York flour 
broker, with Mrs. Kilthau, has returned 
from Florida. 


S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 


Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., spent several 
days in New York last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals this 

week were 1,154, last week 1,289, and the 
corresponding week a year ago 1,207. 
. W.R. Morris and W. J. Morris, Jr., of 
the New York office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., will sail on Jan. 27 for a 
cruise of the West Indies. 

Richard A. Hoyt,.vice president and 
treasurer of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
millers, Lake City, Minn., is visiting A. S. 
Leo, New York flour broker. 

Mrs. L. G. Spindler, associated with L. 
G. Spindler in the flour brokerage and 
jobbing business here, has returned from 
a . ays’ trip to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & Co., 
New York flour distributors, left Jan. 17 
for Kansas City to attend a meeting of 
the directors of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation. 

The Jersey City Bakers’ Co-operative 
Association is issuing a souvenir journal 
in connection with its ball, Feb. 13, and 
is soliciting the local flour trade for ad- 
vertisements. 

Frederick G. Atkinson, a director of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
sailed from New York on the Franconia, 
Jan. 14, on a round the world cruise of 
about 130 days. 

Among visitors this week at the New 
York office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. were Harvey B. Smith, Minneapolis, 
Dwight Yerxa, Buffalo, and A. E. Mal- 
lon, Minneapolis, who was here with Mrs. 
Mallon previous to sailing on a business 
trip abroad. 


BOSTON 


Sales of flour are slow. There is no 


. confidence in the situation. It seems im- 


possible to stimulate buying. More or 
less price cutting is going on, and this 
has a depressing effect. Buyers in the 
market for a carload or so of flour usual- 
ly have no difficulty in picking up what 
they require, at a material reduction from 
the open market. 

The trade here is still firmly of the be- 
lief that there is no reason for the high 
range of prices quoted at present. Stocks 
here and at other New England points 
are admittedly small, but flour purchased 
to arrive is coming forward in sufficient 
quantities to tide the trade over, and all 
seem content to await developments. 

Quotations, per 196 lbs, in 98-lb sacks, 
for shipment, on Jan. 16: spring patents, 
special short $10.75@11 bbl, standard 
patents $9.60@10.85, first clears $8.35@9; 
hard winter patents, $9.40@10.50; soft 
winter patents $9.40@10.40, straight $8.30 
@9, clear $7.15@8.10. 

Low prices were quoted on rye flour 
during the week, but the market advanced 
at the close. Demand continues moder- 
ate. Choice white patent on Jan. 16 
was quoted at $6.70@6.85 bbl, in sacks, 
with standard patents at $6.50@6.65. 
Dark rye steady at $5@5.10 bbl, and rye 
meal firmly held at $5.40@5.50. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending Jan. 16, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bbls.... 16,925 21,800 .....  ..... 
Wheat, bus... 3,425 8,000 313,376 224,702 
Corn, bus..... 2,400 ..... wen séses 
Oats, bus..... 14,000 10,450 65,540 315,463 


BO, BMB.o6 604. ods08 2,400 3,739 805,608 
Barley, bus... ..... 6,200 169,871 177,085 
Millfeed, tons. ..... GD  sécee ‘csesec 
Care gneek, Bible. 2100 acsee’ “Sees Teese 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,450 BOGS: .cnniowe ~ cece’ 


NOTES 

The first annual dinner of the Boston 

Grain & Flour Exchange will be held on 
Feb. 2, at the City Club. 

A new corporation, Robert Forsyth & 

Son, Inc., has been formed in West War- 
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nick, R. L., to deal in -flour,, 
other feeds. Its capital is $hi00D. The 
Peerless Cake, Inc., Boston, has also been 
incorporated, with $40,000 capital. 


Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


The unsettled wheat market retarded 
flour sales last week. While there were 
numerous inquiries from consumers, and 
more than ordinary interest seems to be 
taken in the flour market, there have de- 
veloped no good-sized sales. In the spring 
wheat market there was a fair business 
last week. Buyers, however, do not ap- 
pear anxious to coritract ahead at the 
prices quoted last week. Shipping direc- 
tions are good. 

With prices of southwestern flour 
slightly lower, there was more trading in 
that commodity. 

Quotations. on Jan. 16: spring wheat 
short patent $9.25@9.75 bbl, standard 
patent $8.75@9.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.50, standard patent $8.50@9, 
clears $7.25@7.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter $8@8.25, bulk; pure white 
rye $5.75@6.25, medium rye $5.25@5.50, 
dark rye $4.50@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. Semolina was quoted at 5%c lb, 
Pittsburgh. 





NOTES 


Henry N. Schleifer, Coopersburg, Pa., 
died of heart failure on Jan. 14. He 
was 70 years old. 


S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was in Pitts- 
burgh last week. 


At a recent meeting of the Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association of Butler, Pa., lunch- 
eon was provided by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 


BUFFALO 

The steady advance in flour prices has 
stopped. Buyers seem more confident. 
Some business was accomplished last 
week, but only after considerable solicit- 
ing. 

There is no strength to the demand for 
winter wheat flour. Jobbers of the hard 
varieties report an increase in inquiry, 
but no response to quotations. Soft win- 
ters are still firm and demand slow. The 
lack of demand for rye flour is reflected 
in easier prices. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 16: sprin 
fancy patents $10@10.15 bbl, standar 
patent $9.75@10, clears $8@8.15, second 
clears $42.50 ton; rye, $6.35 bbl for white, 
$6@6.10 for medium, and $5@5.25 for 
dark; hard winters, $9.90@10; straights, 
$9.40@9.60; soft winters, $9.80@9.90. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks in store and afloat in the har- 
bor on Jan. 11 (in bushels): 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
4,510,573 7,219,463 11,730,036 

TES.8TS = wcecee 763,578 

2,119,891 672,569 2,792,469 

452,356 2,222,885 2,676,241 

92,246 351,906 444,152 

4,672,444 7,810,865 12,483,309 

1,750,324 372,247 2,122,571 

266,952 527,346 794,298 

C6L,182 «ss ncccee 661,131 





There is a better demand for all grades 
of milling wheat. Millers have begun to 
make inquiries as to limits for shipment 
opening. 

Industries are in the market for all 
grades of good milling oats, which were 
well cleaned up at the close each day. 
Low grades are also meeting with a fair 
demand. On the whole, there is a better 
tone to the spot market than for some 
time. No. 2 white sold at 48%c bu. 

Offerings of barley are light and firm- 
ly held, but there were no sales, except 
in a few small lots. Three cars by rail 
were reported, but they did not come on 
the tables. 

Only an indifferent demand exists for 
rye. Quotations, however, are firm, and 
sellers are not anxious to unload. 

NOTES 

Charles Kennedy, of Charles Kennedy 
& Co., grain merchants, is convalescing 
from a recent operation. 

The output of Buffalo flour mills for 
the year 1925 totaled 9,985,345 bbls, or 
2,568,140 more than in 1924. 

George Urban, Jr., of the George Ur- 
ban. Milling Co., Buffalo, is one of the 
directors of the recently organized Belle- 
vue Land & Improvement Co. 

The annual convention of the National 
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Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at Buffalo, in September. Arrangements 
are being handled by Charles Quinn, To- 
ledo, and Fred Pond, Buffalo. 

Stockholders of the Thompson Milling 
Co., Lockport, have elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, Howard M. Whit- 
beck; vice president, George C. Lewis; 
treasurer, Howard M. Kinzley; secre- 
tary, L. T. Whitbeck. 

The directors of the Federal Mill & El- 
evator Co., Inc., Lockport, re-elected the 
following officers for 1926 on Jan. 13: 
H. M. Witbeck, chairman of the board; 
Fred J. Lingham, president; C. A. Ling- 
ham, vice president; W. P. S. Johnson, 
treasurer; E. F. Flinchbaugh, secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is quiet, and prices 
show little net change. The confidence 
of buyers is shaken by fluctuations in 
wheat, and they are indisposed to pur- 
chase in excess of actual needs. Stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
small. Receipts for the week ending Jan. 
16 totaled 7,576,170 lbs. Exports, 640 
sacks to Saloniki. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 16: spring first 
patents $10@10.75, standard patent $9.35 
@9.90, first clear $8@8.50; hard winter 
short patent $9.75@ 10.25, straight $9.35@ 
9.90; soft winter straight, $8.50@9; rye 
flour, white $6.40@6.75, medium $6.15@ 
6.50, dark $6@6.25. 

The wheat market last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing quiet 
and easy at a net decline of Ic bu. Prac- 
tically all exports from this port at pres- 
ent are of bonded Canadian grain. Re- 
ceipts, 662,971 bus; exports, 577,066; 
stock, 1,800,571. Closing quotations, Jan. 
16: No. 2 red winter, $1.77@1.82 bu; No. 
8, $1.74@1.79; No. 4, $1.72@1.77; No. 5, 
$1.69@1.74; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.75@ 1.82. 

Fluctuations in oats last week were 
within narrow limits, the market closing 
quiet at a net decline of Yc bu. Re- 
ceipts, 26,713 bus; stock, 312,174. Clos- 
ing quotations, Jan. 16: No. 2 white, 52% 
@52%,c bu; No. 3 white 514,@51%c. 


NOTES 

V. C. Douglas and Richard A. Hoyt, 
of the milling firm, the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., were recently on 
*change. 

George F. Morton and Irvin Peter, 
grain brokers, with offices in the Bourse, 
have applied for membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

At a meeting of the Commercial Ex- 
change on Jan. 16 the following were 
nominated to be voted upon at the annual 
election to be held on Jan. 26: president, 
Hubert J. Horan; vice president, George 
M. Richardson; treasurer, Emanuel H. 
Price; directors (six to be elected to serve 
two years), Roy L. Miller, Filson Graff, 
Albert L. Hood, Philip R. Markley, Wil- 
liam Walton, Stewart Unkles, C. Her- 
bert Bell, Samuel L. McKnight, Charles 
L. Rini, Frank M. Turnbull and Walter 
K. Woolman. 

SamueE- S. DanleLs. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Buyers have no confidence in the pres- 
ent level of flour prices. Those who are 
forced to buy are doing so reluctantly. 
A sale of 750 bbls was made here a few 
days ago, and some 20 mills bid, their 
prices. ranging $1@1.75 under their cur- 
rent asking prices. In each case the bid- 
ders were offering resale flour. The sale 
was made, basis cotton 98's, delivered, 
Pittsburgh rate, at $8.90 for what was 
supposed to be better than a standard 
spring patent. If a buyers’ strike has 
any potency whatever, lower prices may 
be expected; in fact, all buyers predict- 
ed a decline. 

General business conditions are good, 
few complaints being heard from flour 
buyers. Due to recent prosperity among 
the bakers, the bugaboo of mergers is 
not worrying them. In many cases buy- 
ers are still using flour bought in Septem- 
ber and October, and some have stocks 
booked until April and May. 

Quotations, Jan. 14, delivered, Pitts- 
burgh rate points, basis cotton 98's: 
spring top family patent $10.25@10.75 
bbl, second patents $9.80@10.25, standard 
patents $9.25@9.50; hard winter patents, 
$9.75@10.25; soft winter patents, $9.25 
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@9.65; rye flour, fancy white $6.25@6.75, 
medium $5.50@6.25, dark $4.75@5. 


NOTES 


F. H. Minnis, Pittsburgh branch man- 
ager of the King Midas Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Charleston last week on 
business. 

Sandy Sparks, formerly a salesman for 
Lewis Hubbard & Co., Charleston, is now 
representing the Northwestern Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, in West Virginia. 

The West End Feed Co., Clarksburg, is 
the name of a new flour and feed job- 
bing house operated by Mr. Randolph, 
former owner of the Salem (W. Va.) 
Flour & Feed Co. 

Dr. F. F. Peet, formerly connected 
with the Perin-Brouse-Skidmore Grain 
& Milling Co., Cincinnati, is now em- 
ployed by the Transit Milling Co., Cin- 
cinnati, working the West Virginia trade. 

Ray A. Frame. 





BALTIMORE 


There were a few car lot sales of stand- 
ard spring and hard winter patent and 
near-by soft winter straight last week. 
Soft winters are holding better than 
springs and hard winters, though the 
whole list looked weak and lower at the 
close. 

Closing prices, Jan. 16, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25e less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9.40@9.65, standard patent $8.90@9.15; 
hard winter short patent $9.30@9.55, 
straight $8.80@9.05; soft winter short 
patent $8.85@9.50, straight (near-by) 
$8.10@8.35; rye flour, white $6@6.25, 
dark $4.75@5. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
16,874 bbls, 1,552 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 1,071 bbls. 

Cash wheat on Jan. 16 was unchanged 
from the previous week, with stocks com- 
prising mostly southern, held by country 
owners for higher markets, and Canadian 
in bond for export. Closing prices, Jan. 
16: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, $1.93; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domes- 
tic, $1.90; southern by boat, No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.89; sales of 
bag lots by sample, $1.80@1.85, accord- 
ing to quality, condition and location. 


Of the 287,221 bus wheat received for 
the week ending Jan. 16, 283,321 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 40,000 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 280,451 bus; stock, 
1,200,808. Receipts of southern wheat 
last week were 466 bus; so far this sea- 
son, 1,134,589; last year, 1,042,662. Clos- 
ing price of southern contract grade, 
$1.89; last year, $2.06. 

Oats prices, Jan. 16: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 52c asked; No. 3 white, domestic, 
5lc asked. 

NOTES 


Exports from Baltimore last week were 
1,071 bbls flour, 40,000 bus wheat and 77,- 
148 bus corn. 


Grain receipts here last week were 
287,221 bus wheat, 198,482 corn, 14,786 
oats and 24,611 rye; stocks at the close, 
2,214,095 bus wheat, 1,421,998 corn, 123,- 
768 oats, 83,238 rve and 458,325 barley. 


John M. Dennis, Jr., son of John M. 
Dennis, formerly a leader in the Balti- 
more grain export trade, has been elect- 
ed a vice president of the Union Trust 
Co., of which firm his father has been 
president since retiring from the grain 
business. 

M. F. Ring, vice president Roanoke 
(Va.) City Mills, Charles W. Jewell, of 
the R. D. Johnson Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., G. E. Beault, of the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., H. J. Noble, 
New York, and G. W. Young, Philadel- 
phia, visited Baltimore last week. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 133 cars, as follows: 
62 No. 1 hard spring, 33 No. 1 dark 
northern spring, 14 No. 3 dark northern 
spring, 6 No. 5 dark northern spring, 5 
No. 2 mixed, 2 No. 8 mixed, 5 No. 3 
mixed, smutty; 1 No. 2 red winter, 1 No. 
3 red winter, 1 No. 3 red winter, smutty; 
1 No. 3 soft white, 1 sample grade red 
winter, smutty; 1 No. 2 amber durum. 


C. H. Dorsey. 





Four experiment stations have been es- 
tablished in Peru to improve the cultiva- 
tion of wheat in that country. The na- 
tional production of that cereal averages 
80,000 metric tons a year, while the im- 
ports of wheat in 1924 were 93,830 tons, 
besides 6,726 tons flour. 








The Merits of Bread Made From Pure White Flour 


From an Address Broadcast from KF KX, Hastings, Neb., by A. R. Kinney, 
President of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 


READ is the best and cheapest food 
B known to civilization, but there is 

much misinformation spread about 
concerning different qualities of bread. 
Some of this is based on ignorance, and 
much of it on propaganda put out by 
manufacturers of special foods. The 
merits of our famous American and 
French breads are so generally known 
that there is usually considered little re- 
maining to be told about them. The av- 
erage man does not go about extolling 
the virtues of his wife, his mother or his 
daughters. Their virtues are taken for 
granted, and not often discussed. If one 
should venture upon such eulogies, the 
world would give but scant attention. 
But let the idle tongue of the scandal- 
monger cast a slur at the most virtuous 
woman and his story will be carried from 
one busybody to the next, gathering viru- 
lence as it spreads. 

So it is with the virtues of white bread. 
They are taken for granted until some 
ignoramus, or perhaps the press agent 
of some breakfast food manufacturer, 
tells a fanciful tale about the miller rob- 
bing the flour of its vitamins or what 
not. How often do you hear it said that 
doctors condemn white bread for this, 
that, or the other fanciful reason? The 
answer, in the words of our best-informed 
dietary experts, is that no reputable doc- 
tor condemns white bread for general use. 
Neither does any reputable doctor recom- 
mend bran, either in the bread or as a 
cereal for general use. Some individuals 
find bread containing bran very benefi- 
cial; others would find it very harmful. 
It depends upon whether the individual 
requires a coarse laxative or does not. 

Just fix this fact in mind, and you will 
get my message right. Foods made from 
pure white flour are the best and most 





wholesome of all foods in general use, 
while bran, as far as human beings are 
concerned, is not a food at all, but a 
medicine. When fed to a cow or other 
animals having a digestive system capable 
of digesting hay, bran is an excellent 
feed. But when eaten by humans, it is an 
almost entirely indigestible filler and 
should be eaten only when such a filler 
is required. So much for that. 

But before accusing me of being prej- 
udiced in the matter please consider that 
we millers would much rather leave the 
bran in our flour and sell the whole bulk 
as flour, if we could get by with it. 
Flour is two or three times more valuable 
than millfeed. Why would we not like 
to get flour prices for our bran? We re- 
move the bran and other impurities from 
our flour because our customers demand 
clean, white flour, and will not buy any 
other kind except in a very limited way 
and for special uses. Why does the 
housewife demand clean, pure white 
flour? Because her household and her 
friends praise her nice white bread. The 
woman who can make the nicest bread 
usually has the best-natured husband and 
the happiest family. 

In discussing white flour, it may not be 
amiss to tell something of how flour is 
made and why it is white or not white. 
The primitive housewife did her own mill- 
ing by rubbing the wheat between two 
flattened stones. She had a really whole 
wheat flour, plus a bit of dirt and a few 
chips of stone. The more ambitious and 
discriminating housewives learned they 
could keep hubby dear and the family in 
better humor by sifting out some of the 
hulls and gravel, and Lo! White flour 
was invented. As civilization developed, 
milling became a trade or craft and the 
milling was done in progressively better 
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equipped plants as the craftsmen de- 
veloped their arts. Improvements in the 
processes had in mind always those that 
would make the flour cleaner by freeing 
it from the fibrous husks and other: im- 
purities. Whiteness was the gauge of 
purity, and the miller who could make 
the whitest flour had then, as now, the 
best demand for his product. 

The modern mill is a very highly de- 
veloped plant. At the end of the compli- 
cated processes the miller has three main 
products: first, the bran—most suitable 
for feeding animals. Bran is an excellent 
milk producer when fed to dairy cows, 
and as a dietary regulator for ple who 
need such. It is also an excellent thing 
for doctors to prescribe for hypochon- 
driacs who must have something that. is 
unpleasant to eat. 

The second product is shorts or mid- 
dlings, less fibrous and more digestible; 
mostly used for feeding pigs and poul- 
try. Shorts is not suitable for human 
food as it contains the oily germ which 
soon becomes rancid and is apt to cause 
very serious dietary disturbances, espe- 
cially in young or delicate children. 

The final product, the one to which the 
others are of minor importance, is the 
flour. This may be one of many quali- 
ties, according to the use for which it is 
intended. From a given variety or blend 
of wheat there are many qualities of flour 
produced, each designed for special uses. 
Those produced in a given mill differ, in 
quality and merit, depending upon the 
skill and discretion used in selecting the 
wheat, the design and efficiency of the 
milling plant and, finally, upon the skill 
or lack of it exercised by the craftsmen in 
the processes of milling. 

Flour is usually bleached to make it 
more attractive to the customer. Bleach- 
ing, when properly done, is entirely harm- 
less and definitely beneficial to the quality 
of the flour. 

Graham flour is the entire wheat, hull, 
germ and all, ground together into a 
wheat meal. It has a much lower food 


‘value than pure white flour, and is posi- 


tively harmful to many children, invalids 
and others with delicate digestive systems. 

Whole wheat flour is produced by sift- 
ing out some of the indigestible bran and 
germ stock from graham flour, and is 
much superior to graham flour for gener- 
al use. 

Many people like whole wheat bread 
for a change from the white breads, but 
one soon becomes tired of it, and the 
change from the use of white bread to a 
dark bread is usually but a step toward 
eliminating bread as a principal article of 
diet. The real staff of life of civilized 
man is the white bread, and the whiter 
the better, because the whiteness is the 
proof of cleanness and purity. It is 
wholesome alike for children and adults, 
except those afflicted with diabetes, and 
is more universally used and liked as a 
staple article of diet than any other food. 

Pure wheat flour, containing about 13 
per cent moisture, costs about 5c lb. Po- 
tatoes, containing over 80 per cent mois- 
ture and waste peelings, cost about’ the 
same per pound but, because of excess 
moisture and waste, are about four times 
more expensive, on the basis of food 
value. Similar comparisons could be 
made between the cost of flour and other 
staple food products to prove conclusively 
that flour and foods made from flour are 
much cheaper than other foods in general 
use. White bread, being made with pure, 
clean wheat flour, together with vitamin 
bearing milk and yeast, desirable fats and 
other wholesome ingredients, is not only 
the cheapest food, but the most whole- 
some of all staple foods. Bread is usual- 
ly eaten in the American home as but one 
item in a well-diversified assortment of 
foods. It is usually eaten with butter, or 
gravies rich in fats, or with cheese which 
is rich in protein, or with milk which pro- 
vides some of the desirable elements lack- 
ing in flour. There is usually a_bit.of 
meat rich in proteins and fats,.an assort- 
ment of vegetables providing desirable 
vitamins and mineral elements, . 4nd “in 
season fruits and salads, usually. eaten 
for their flavors, but providing the vita- 
mins and other desirable elements which 
may be in part lacking in the other foods. 
When bread is used as the foundation of 
such meals, there is no legitimate basis 
for any of the criticisms usually made of 
it. Bread is more nearly a balanced ra- 
tion in itself than any other common food. 
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SEATTLE 


There were few sales of flour in Pa- 
ic Coast markets last week, but it has 
en moving out fairly satisfactorily on 
\d sales. The north Atlantic Coast and 
if ports showed increased interest in 
ific flours, and fair sales of soft 
eat grades were reported by the mills, 
pment via the Panama Canal. In- 
ior mills reported more active in- 
iry from the Middle West and south- 
tern states, and a good volume of 
es, rail shipment. 
Flour Prices.—Washington quotations, 
corloads, coast, Jan. 14: family patent, 
80@9.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pas- 
flour, $7.50@7.80, 98’s; standard pat- 
t, $8@8.25, 98’s; blends, made from 
ring and Pacific hard wheats, $9@9.70, 


eport Trade.—After a considerable 
iod of silence, the Orient awoke suf- 
iently last week to send out numerous 
juiries as to prices, and moderate 
es were made. Canadian mills, how- 
r, were quoting clears 60c bbl, c.i.f., 
ow American straights, and secured 
ist of the business. 

Leport Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
rt quotations, Jan. 14: Hongkong and 
rth China ports, soft wheat straights 
d clears $7.90 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per 
it, or $7.20, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
is; patents, $8.95, c.if., less 2 per 
it, or $8.20, net, f.a.s. To the United 
ngdom, soft wheat straights 47s 3d, 
d hard wheat straights 48s, c.if., per 
) Ibs, jutes. 

WHEAT 

japan bought a small amount of 
nerican and Canadian wheat last week, 
it business for the United Kingdom 
is principally confined to loading on 
d sales. Coast mills, which have bought 
ttle wheat for some time, were in the 
irket again, and bought on the dips 
prices. 

Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
mast, Jan. 14: soft white, $1.64 bu; 
estern red, $1.60; blue-stem and Baart, 

1.64, 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
lhe Northwestern Miller: 





* Output Pet. of 

activity 

R. 10698 vccvcceccedriccue 53 
revious week ’ 52 
YoaP @000 (in cande chee. a t 48 
O FORBES OHO wcvccsccess 42,491 80 
hree years ABO ....e.see% 27,211 62 
Ur YEATS AZO ..ccccceses 15,459 29 

CC YOATS BBO ..ccccccces 28,313 54 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
‘pacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
(he Northwestern Miller: 





Pct. of 

activity 

». 106RB Baeee ccs oes acees yf 46 
evious week 49 
Seen as ‘ 21 

o years ago eo . 85 
@ Years AZO .....+e06- 28,851 51 

UP PORI BS. is vse cSacee 24,756 43 
@ YOAPS AGO ...cccccecce 21,237 37 


Nineteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with an ag- 
regate monthly capacity of 248,960 bbls 
‘our, produced 135,159 in December, or 
) per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


W. P. Fisher, vice president of and 
les manager for the Fisher Flouring 
lls Co., Seattle, has been visiting New 
‘ork, Boston and other eastern markets. 
Che college of agriculture and experi- 
ment station of the University of Idaho, 
in conjunction with the state department 
of agriculture and the Union Pacific 
Railroad, will run a seed train through 
southern Idaho Feb. 1-12, carrying cars 
for exhibits and lecture purposes. The 
exhibits will contain all types of grains, 
grasses and vegetables. 
A suit has been brought against the 
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Sperry Flour Co. by Alice Murphy to re- 
cover $40,000 damages for personal in- 
juries. The plaintiff, formerly a wheat 
tester in the company’s laboratories, 
alleges that because the company had 
not warned her of the danger to which 
she was exposed, and had not provided 
her with a suitable protective mask, her 
lungs had become infected by the fumes 
she breathed, and tuberculosis had de- 
veloped. 

Federal estimates of farm reserves of 
wheat west of the Rockies on Jan. 1 are 
58,000,000 bus, against 31,000,000 on Jan. 
1, 1925. Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific figures show a crop of 105,000,000 
bus wheat grown in territory tributary 
to these railroads, and that of this 
amount 80,000,000 bus have been shipped 
to market, 17,000,000 are in country ele- 
vators and 5,900,000 on farms. Trade 
estimates are that about 40 per cent of 
the wheat crop of the Pacific Northwest 
is still unsold. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision refusing to re- 
verse or modify its former decision in 
the Columbia River basin rate case, 
which granted Portland a 10 per cent 
differential rate against Seattle, Tacoma 
and some other points on wheat and 
other commodities originating south of 
the Snake River. Puget Sound millers 
and grain interests will now, therefore, 
probably press cases pending before the 
Washington state department of public 
works for the establishment of lower 
rates to Seattle and Tacoma from points 
north of the Snake River, based on the 
short Milwaukee railway mileage, thus 
establishing a differential against Port- 
land. 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices are steady, but little busi- 
ness is reported. Contracting is being de- 
layed, as buyers want a clearer view of 
the possible course of the market. What 
buying is now being done is for imme- 
diate requirements. Family patents are 
listed at $9.05 bbl, bakers hard wheat at 
$9.65, and bakers blue-stem at $8.65, in 
straight cars. 

Output of Portland mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Pet. of 

activity 
TOM. 10616 ncccccscccesces ,264 45 
Previous week y 47 
Year ago ....-. oe 4 70 
Two years ago .. . 91 
Three years 280 .......6..+ 37,619 65 
Four years AZO ......+ee05 31,784 55 
Five yearS af0O ..........- 27,058 56 


Wheat buying was on a moderate scale 
last week. Exports have good supplies on 
hand, and mills showed little interest. 
At present farmers appear content to 
hold their grain. Closing bids on Jan. 16: 
white $1.60 bu, and red $1.57. It is esti- 
mated that about 40 per cent of the crop 
of the Pacific Northwest still is in farm- 
ers’ hands. On the basis of a 70,000,000- 
bu crop, this indicates a present surplus 
of 28,000,000. The trade figures that 13,- 
000,000 bus will be milled or required for 
seed, and that California will take 2,000,- 
000, leaving 13,000,000 yet to be exported 
or shipped to eastern markets. 


NOTES 

Flour exports from Portland last week 
were 357 bbls to London, 5,437 to Manila, 
250 to Cebu, 620 to Zamboanga, 501 to 
Shanghai and 1,000 to Hongkong. 

Wheat exports last week were 18,667 
bus to London, 18,667 to Hull, 563,718 to 
Colon for orders, 111,999 to Liverpool, 
and 295,000 to St. Thomas for orders. 

The Merchants’ Exchange directors re- 
cently elected are F. L. Shull, George 
Powell, N. A. Leach, D. A. Pattullo, R. 
B. Wilcox, J. C. Settle, Frank H. Ran- 
som, C. D. Kennedy, Ernest H. Meyer, 





E. J. Dixon, T. B. Watson and Stanley 
G. Jewett. The directors elected F. L. 
Shull president, Ernest H. Meyer vice 
president, R. B. Wilcox treasurer, Stan- 
ley G. Jewett secretary, and George B. 
Westgate general manager. meet- 
ing indorsed Mr. Shull for appointment 
on the United States Shipping Board. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Virtually no change in southern Cali- 
fornia flour prices was registered last 
week. Demand, however, continues good, 
and local buying in small volume is begin- 
ning to occur. Fall contracts will start 
expiring in February, and predictions 
were made that prices would continue to 
strengthen in anticipation of the in- 
creased purchases. 

Northern and middle western flour 
prices remained firm, although but little 
demand was reported. Jobbers and mill 
representatives are optimistic, and many 
believe that buying will reach a new high 
level during February and March. Ar- 
rivals last week were heavy. 

Carload quotations, Jan. 15: California 
family patents $10, basis 14’s; California 
hard wheat bakers $9.50, basis ¥%’s; Cali- 
fornia blended bakers, $9@9.20; Califor- 
nia pastry, $8.60; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $9.50; Dakota standard patents, 
$10; Montana standard patents, $9.50; 
Washington pastry, $8; Washington- 
Oregon blue-stem patents, $8.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Depleted stocks are thought to be the 
cause for slightly improved buying. None 
of the heavier buyers are in the market, 
and only conservative orders were placed 
last week. Mill prices did not change. 

However, another element is expected 
to add to the buying sentiment, this being 
that the annual tax assessment time 
passes on March I, and buying for deliv- 
ery after that date will probably start. 
Bakers report the demand for bread in- 
creasing. 

Mills on Jan. 16 quoted family patents 
at $9.70 bbl, high patents $9.10@9.30, 
basis 98-lb cottons ; Kansas standard pat- 
ents $9.50@9.75, Montana standard pat- 
ents $9.60@9.80, Dakota standard patents 
$9.75@10, blue-stem patents $8@8.50, 
cut-offs $7.60@7.75 and straights $7.50@ 
7.65, all car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and California common points. 


NOTES 

Ross Pool, wholesale grain dealer, 
Windsor, Cal., has been visiting in San 
Francisco. 

Operation of the new feed plant of the 
Sperry Flour Co. mill at Vallejo is to be 
started at once. 

M. G. Cullom has been selected as man- 
ager of the Ogden Baking Co. unit of 
the Continental Baking Co., having suc- 
ceeded L. C. Mitchell, former owner of 
the Utah bakery. 

Farmers about Corcoran, Kings Coun- 
ty, are dickering with Charles E. Hat- 
field, the “rain wizard,” for his services 
this winter. Twice Hatfield has been en- 
gaged when there were prospects of a 
drouth, and in each instance rain came. 
He will build a rain tower near Corcoran 
if the farmers accept his proposition. 

Production of 2,178,894 sacks sugar 
during 1925 was announced by the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., this being the second 
largest output in its history. The sugar 
was manufactured in various states as 
follows: Utah, 1,268,248 sacks; Idaho, 
728,085; Montana, 58,843; Washington, 
50,273; Canada, 75,445. 


Dredging of the deep water channel to 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. and Parr 
terminal docks at Oakland has been com- 
pleted, the harbor entrance being 250 
feet wide, over 6,000 feet long and with a 
channel 30 feet deep at mean low tide. 
This will admit the largest freight ves- 
sels. The city expended $180,000 in the 
work, 

John Perrin, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the twelfth reserve 
district and also federal reserve agent 
for the San Francisco bank, has resigned. 
He has been prominently identified with 
financial matters concerning the West, as 
a result of his position, and is known 
throughout the Pacific Coast territory 
among flour millers. His resignation be- 
comes effective March 1. 
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A Noisy Hybrid Mill 


HE failure attending an effort to 

make a feed mill, a “cerial” mill, and 

a superannuated automobile engine 
work in vocal harmony is thus described 
by a Minnesotan who sought advice 
through a farm paper: . 

“I am running a feed mill also one of 
the Angelo America’s cerial mills for 
2 years I used a Fordson tractor for 
power. but recently I put in a Brisco 
motor out of a 1917 Model Brisco car. 
I took off the muffler & put on a 1% in 
elbo and run a 1% in pipe up through the 
roof & put the muffler on top. Now 
there are 2 or 3 people that complain of 
the noise those same people tried to stop 
me building then. Now the vilage Board 
have ordered me to abate the noise or 
move the Mill can you advise me what I 
can do to abate the noise also can they 
make me move the mill or close it up. it is 
on my own property.” 

It being my province to handle only 
the legal aspects of the situation, I fore- 
bore suggesting that the pipe be run 
down into the ground, instead of up in 
the air, or that a player piano be added 
to the equipment to drown the noise, or 
that a 1927 Rolls-Royce be substituted 
for the present power. 

The law seems to justify the complaint 
of the near-by dwellers and the village 
senate if the mill creates more noise than 
it would with improved power equipment. 

A. L. H. Srrzer. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 





Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
10,110,000 82,831,000 
15,990,000 166,302,000 
16,309,856 98,524,405 
16,024,628 164,691,565 
16,800,805 280,057,601 
19,853,952 218,287,000 
26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 
13,926,117 106,196,318 
14,379,000 154,049,686 
15,662,000 205,906,000 
12,769,073 173,861,944 
12,278,206 99,608,968 
10,622,000 61,655,000 
11,258,000 32,669,000 

8,370,000 24,257,000 

9,688,000 48,490,000 
13,013,000 92,780,000 
15,277,000 91,384,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 
19,655,000 73,373,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 
18,500,000 98,900,000 
18,500,000 108,700,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 
13,600,000 109,900,000 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1925°.. 9,544 27,738 28,593 28,131 
1924... 18,336 3,983 35,666 20,179 
1923... 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921... 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1920... 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919 11,193 55,295 32,898 $7,612 
1918 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917 52,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916 53,548 101,411 16,161 22,486 
1915 48,264 104,672 13,156 26,529 
1914 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913 45,287 6,275 1,995 12,782 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911... 61,573 2,126 5 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 87,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
1907... 838,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904... 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903... 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,713 
1901 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897... 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,900 


*Eleven months. 





Minneapolis—Millfeed Shipments 


Yearly shipments of millstuffs from Min- 
neapolis, by calendar years, in tons, by 
routes: 

1925 1924 1923 1922 
C., M. & St. P. 96,821 91,114 124,277 114,799 
c. & F., ° 

B GD. coceces 214,814 224,957 206,956 166,402 
’ 22,990 16,225 11,698 
Great North.. 22,995 35,542 61,978 72,091 
North. Pacific 27,617 32,753 33,500 46.452 





Gt. Western... 26,554 33,576 21,451 17,700 
c., B. & Q....° 54,400 60,914 79,213 64,435 
BOO .<.c.00's 609.00 129,121 133,182 104,096 133,351 
Rock Island... 37,824 45,022 25,129 29,256 
Minn. Transfer 5,834 16,813 14,838 14,756 

Totals ..... 650,334 696,862 677,663 670,940 
Receipts ..... 27,368 27,456 118,631 95,068 
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DECIMAL WEIGHT PACKAGE BILL 
HEARING SCHEDULED FOR JAN. 27 





Millers, Bakers to Be Present When Measure Introduced in House by 
A. H. Vestal, Representative from Indiana, Comes Up for 
Discussion— Companion Bill in Senate 


Arrangements have been made for a 
hearing on the decimal weight package 
bill before the House committee on coin- 
age, weights and measures to be held on 
Jan. 27, to be continued on Jan. 28 if not 
completed in one day. Millers, bakers 
and wholesale grocers will be represented 
by a committee supporting the bill. Rep- 
resentatives of the departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce will also speak in 
favor of the proposed legislation. 

The decimal weight package bill, simi- 
lar to the measure introduced at former 
congresses, and providing for the estab- 
lishment of standard packages for flour, 
semolina, hominy, grits, meals, commer- 
cial feedstuffs and other products of 
wheat, rye, and corn mills, based on the 
decimal system, was reintroduced in the 
House on Dec. 9, 1925, by A. H. Vestal, 
representative from Indiana. A com- 
panion bill, identical in terms, was in- 
troduced in the Senate on Jan. 4 by 
Charles Curtis, senator from Kansas. 
This latter bill has been referred to the 
Senate committee on agriculture and for- 
estry, and-a hearing on it will probably 
not occur before the early part of Feb- 
ruary. Z 

Mr. Vestal’s bill, which is identical with 
Mr. Curtis’ measure, reads as follows: 


A BILL 


To establish the standard of weights and 
measures for the following wheat mill, 
rye mill, and corn mill products, namely, 
flours, semolina, hominy, grits, and meals, 
and all commercial feedingstuffs, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the standard of weights for the following 
wheat mill, rye mill, and corn mill prod- 
ucts, namely, flour, semolina, hominy, 
grits, and meals, and all commercial feed- 
ingstuffs, shall be 100 Ibs avoirdupois, and 
the standard measure for such commodi- 
ties, when the same are packed for sale, 
shipped, sold, or offered for sale in pack- 
ages of five pounds or over, shall be a 
package containing net avoirdupois 
weight 100 lbs, or a multiple of. 100 lbs, 
or one of the following fractions thereof, 
5, 10, 25, or 50 lbs; and, in addition, for 
wheat flour, rye flour, semolina, and corn 
flour only, 140 lbs; and for commercial 
feedingstuffs only, 60 or 80 lbs; each of 
which packages shall bear a plain, legible, 
and conspicuous statement of the net 
weight contained therein. 

Sec. 2. The standard packages for the 
following wheat mill, rye mill, and corn 
mill products, namely, flours, semolina, 
hominy, grits, and meals, and all com- 
mercial feedingstuffs, when the same are 
packed, shipped, sold, or offered for sale 
in packages of five pounds or over, shall 
be those containing net avoirdupois 
weight 100 Ibs, or multiples of 100 lbs, 
or the following fractions thereof, 5, 10, 
25, and 5v Ibs; and, in addition, for 
wheat flour, rye flour, semolina, and 
corn flour only, 140 lbs; and for com- 
mercial feedingstuffs only, 60 and 80 Ibs. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, corporation, or association 
to pack or cause to be packed for sale, 
to ship or offer for shipment, or to sell 
or offer for sale, the following wheat mill, 
rye mill, or corn mill products, namely, 
flours, semolina, hominy, grits, and meals, 
or any commercial feedingstuffs, in pack- 
ages of five pounds or over, which, when 
in original unbroken package form, shall 
not be one of the standard measures es- 
tablished in section 2 hereof, and bear a 
plain, legible, and conspicuous statement 
of the net weight contained therein; and 
any person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion guilty of a violation of the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and be liable to a fine not 
exceeding $500. By the term “original 
unbroken package form,” as used in this 
act, is meant any form of original pack- 
age or carton or other container made or 
prepared to contain products for sale in 


such original package or other container, 
and purporting to contain any specific 
weight or measure: Provided, That sale of 
irregular broken lots by actual weight 
shall not be unlawful. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall 
not apply to packages of the following 
wheat mill, rye mill, or corn mill prod- 
ucts, namely, flours, semolina, hominy, 
grits, or meals, or any commercial feed- 
ingstuffs, when intended for export to any 
foreign country, and packed according to 
the specifications or directions of the for- 
eign purchaser, agent, or consignee; but 
if said wheat mill, rye mill, or corn mill 
products, namely, flours, semolina, hom- 
iny, grits, or meals, or any commercial 
feedingstuffs, shall, in fact, be sold or 
offered for sale for domestic use or con- 
sumption, then this exception shall not 
exempt said articles from the operation 
of any of the other provisions of this act: 
Provided, however, That when packages 
of said wheat mill, rye mill, or corn mill 
products, namely, flours, semolina, hom- 
iny, grits, or meals, or any commercial 


feedingstuffs, originally intended for ex- 
port, have been packed in the packages 
customarily used in any foreign country, 
and it becomes necessary to offer these 
for sale or to sell them for domestic use 
or consumption, then such export pack- 
ages may be sold for domestic use or con- 
sumption by special contract, if approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 5. Rules and regulations necessary 
for the enforcement of this act, not in- 
consistent with the provisions hereof, 
shall be made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and said rules and regulations 
shall include reasonable variations or tol- 
erances which may be allowed. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each dis- 
trict attorney to whom satisfactory evi- 
dence of any violation of this act is pre- 
sented to cause proper proceedings to 
be instituted and prosecuted in a United 
States court having jurisdiction of such 
offense. 

Sec. 7. This act shall not be construed 
as repealing the act of July 28, 1866 
(chapter 301, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, sections 3569 and 3570), 
authorizing the use of the metric system, 
but such sections shall not be construed 
as allowing the packing, shipping, or of- 
fering for shipment, the sale or offering 
for sale, of packages of any size other 
than those established as standards here- 
in. 

Sec. 8. This act shall be in force and 
effect one year from and after the pas- 
sage of this act. 





western Miller from that song. 


and gay. 


rhymes. 
“Little Jack Horner.” 


School of Art. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER | 


SONG introduced by Isaac Bickerstaff, an Irish dramatist of the 

A cisiteent century, in “Love in a Village,’ has been carried down 
through the years, although the play in which it was first sung, in 
1762, has by now quite generally been forgotten. 
obtained the theme for the cover illustration of this issue of The North- 
Dee Mills, in Cheshire, used to yield a_ | 

very large annual rent, and an old Cheshire proverb was to the effect that | 
“If you had the rent of Dee Mills, you would spend it all.” 
of things, the miller of Dee had ample reason to be jolly and carefree | 


Mr. Brock, a British illustrator, has done several water colors for The 
Northwestern Miller, dealing chiefly with subjects taken from old nursery 
His illustrations include: “The Queen of Hearts,’ “When Good 
King Arthur,” “Simple Simon,” “Pat a Cake,” “Blow, Wind, Blow,” and 
Mr. Brock was born at Cambridge in 1875. He 
was educated at the higher grade school, Cambridge, and at the Cambridge 
His first exhibitions were at the Royal Academy and at 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors in 1901. 
tributed many drawings to Punch, Graphic, and the Sketch, and illustrated 
Thackeray’s “Ballads,” “Sir Roger de Coverly” and other books. 
at Woodstock, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 


Henry Matthew Brock 


On the face 


He has con- 


He lives 








CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB TO 
HOLD MEETING ON FEB. 4 


Cuicaoo, Itx., Jan. 19.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Chicago Flour Club will 
hold its next dinner meeting at the At- 
lantic Hotel, on Feb. 4. Willis McFeely, 
of the Chicago office of the Chase Bag 
Co., and mayor of Oak Park, IIL, will be 
the principal speaker. Invitations have 
been extended to members of the Mil- 
waukee flour trade, and several represen- 
tatives are expected to attend. 

S. O. Werner. 





LOANS TO FARMERS DEPRECATED 

Many fear that the resolution of the 
Argentina Banco de la Nacion to grant 
loans to farmers up to 16 pesos per hec- 
tare, for the purpose of enabling them to 
harvest, thresh and market their grain, 
may not prove beneficial, as it will en- 
courage them to hold their grain for high- 
er prices, a practice which has caused 
them serious losses before. 





CORN BORER QUARANTINE EXTENDED 

An amendment of the federal quaran- 
tine regulations governing the control of 
the European corn borer has been issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, to be- 
come effective Jan. 16. Additional terri- 
tory in Maine, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Ohio will be 
added to the area now under quarantine 
on account of the pest. 


C. H. RIDGWAY HONORED AT 
KANSAS CITY CLUB DINNER 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—A group of vet- 
erans of southwestern milling were 
guests at a dinner given at the Kansas 
City Club, on Jan, 12, by Charles H. 
Ridgway. The dinner was in commem- 
oration of Mr. Ridgway’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary as secretary of the Western 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and 
most of those present had been associ- 
ated with him in that enterprise for 
much of the quarter century. William 
Kelly, formerly in the milling business 
at Edgerton, Kansas, was a director in 
the company when Mr. Ridgway was 
first appointed, 

All of the guests made brief talks, 
consisting mainly of reminiscences of 
events of years past, all of them praising 
Mr. Ridgway and his work. The host 
was presented a large loving cup and a 
tremendous easy chair by his directors. 
He was characterized by one speaker as 
“a man of great sentiment, whose heart 
is so large that he would sacrifice every 
selfish interest to be of aid to any of 
his friends.” To him was attributed 
much of the success the company has 
reached. The following were present: 

L. S. Mohr, president Zenith Milling 
Co., F. G. Crowell, vice president Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., Ellison Neel, attorney, 
Harry T. Fowler, Fowler Commission 
Co., William Kelly, retired miller, Fred 
C. Trigg, Kansas City Star, C. V. Top- 
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Z, secreta Southwestern Millers’ 

gue, L. C. Gray, manager Southwest- 
ern Agency, Hugo Roos, Modern Miller, 
Saniadl Sosland, Southwestern Miller, 
Harvey Yantis, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, all of Kansas City; A. J. Eisenmayer, 
president Eisenmayer Milling Co., 
Springfield, Mo; E. D. Lysle, president 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas; R. R. Clark, president Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; H 
S. Cowgill, president Cowgill & Hill Mill- 
ing Co., Carthage, Mo; G. G. Sohlberg, 
president Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
ot A William Kelly, president William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas ; 
R. C. Jackman, president Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas: 
Ralph W. Hoffman, vice president Kan 
sas Flour Mills Co., Enterprise, Kansas: 
Walker Pollock, North Missouri Trusi 
Co., Mexico, Mo; Leo F. Mingenbach, 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago. 





CROP STANDARDIZATION OF 
MARQUIS WHEAT BENEFICIAL 


Great Farts, Montr.—Farmers in 
Roosevelt County profited $376,333 o1 
their 1925 wheat crop because of th: 
adoption of a progressive practice in cro} 
standardization of Marquis wheat, accord- 
ing to the report by D. B. Noble, county 
agent. This is based on a survey and 
analysis made by 217 farmers at 14 com 
munity meetings, and takes into consid 
eration only crops where the yield was 
increased. 

The survey shows that 945,000 acres 0: 
Roosevelt County’s 1,500,000-bu 1925 
wheat crop were sown to seed of regis 
tered or approved parentage. Demon 
stration tests and experiences of farmer: 
recorded in the survey show that the in 
crease in yield per acre varied from threx 
to seven bushels over common stock 
Using the minimum increase of thre 
bushels per acre, further facts show that 
the 912 farmers who were using this typ« 
of seed on 94,160 acres increased their 
total 282,500 bus, which at $1.33 bu would 
amount to $376,633. 

Several seed growers in Roosevelt 
County recently were offered 82¢ bu over 
No. 1 dark northern for a carload of ap- 
proved Marquis wheat, just as it came 
from the separator, by a Minnesota com- 
mission house. This wheat tested not only 
high in protein, but in germination and 
purity as well. Only .01 of 1 per cent 
barley was contained in this wheat. 





MICHIGAN STATE MILLERS TO 

HOLD MEETING AT LANSING 

LanstnG, Micu.—The annual meeting 
of the Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Porter Hotel, 
Lansing, on Jan. 26-27. L. H. Hale, 
president of the organization, A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, Edward E. Smith, chief 
chemist for F. W. Stock & Sons, Hills- 
dale, and R. C. Rather, specialist in farm 
crops, will be among the speakers on the 
program. An effort is being made to 
secure an expert to discuss the general 
wheat situation. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
EXPANDS IN BALTIMORE 


Bautrmore, Mp.—National Biscuit Co. 
has let a contract to enlarge its Balti- 
more factory at Hanover and Conway 
streets by the erection of a three-story 
building in the center of its property at 
that point acquired at various times in 
order to serve as a connecting unit. The 
improvement, when completed, will cost 
approximately $150,000, and will more 
than double the present floor area of 
the plant. Frederick C. McClure is the 
local manager of the company. 





$2 BUSHEL OFFERED FOR 
CORN, PAYABLE IN MULES 


An Associated Press dispatch from St. 
Joseph, Mo., says that J. E. Farris, prom- 
inent Buchanan County farmer, has 
raised the ante on the recent offer by the 
International Harvester Co. of America 
to pay $1 bu for corn in exchange: for 
farm implements. In a letter to the St. 
Joseph Gazette, Farris says: “I see’ the 
International Harvester Co. offers $1: bu 
for corn, payable in implements. I want 
to go them one better and offer $2; pay- 
able in ‘Jacks’ and ‘Jinnies.’” 
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CHICAGO “WATER STEAL” 
OUGHT BY HARBOR BODY 


plan of Attack Formulated by Great Lakes 
Harbors Association at Conference 
in Detroit 


CieveLann, Onr1o.—Grain shippers and 
sel owners were much interested last 

veek in the Great Lakes Harbors Asso- 
ition conferences in Detroit. These 
sed on Jan. 15, with plans laid to 
-kle every avenue, open and closed, in 
iting the so-called “water steal” of 
icago drainage interests. 

Walter George Bruce, Milwaukee, 
ident of the association, announced 
the close of the sessions that a dele- 
on will go to Washington to lay the 
ter before President Coolidge. If all 

eforts should fail, if Congress should 
lize the so-called “water steal,” and 
the United States Supreme Court 
uld refuse the plea of the Great 
kes states, a third possibility is hinted 
by the Canadian delegation at the 

|) troit meeting. Representatives from 
ntreal and Kingston made it plain 
the controversy may be. “handed 
r” and made a subject for “interna- 
al negotiations.” Francis King, at- 
t» ney, said Canadian carriers had asked 
it not $1 be spent for the great St. 

I. wrence ship canal and waterpower 
p oject until the leak in Chicago is 
d.” He said the federal government 
ws Canada is opposed to any water 
version from Lake Michigan by Chi- 

0. 
SHIPPERS SEEK PROMPT LOADINGS 

\.ake Michigan grain shippers are in 
{.c market for prompt loadings for early 

ing delivery. One steamer of medium 

was placed last week to take a 

rgo and hold it until the opening of 
j..ke Erie or Georgian Bay at 8c for 
s and 8%c for corn. ‘This makes six 
sels which have been chartered in the 
|..ke Michigan trade for winter storage 

d spring delivery, and more figuring is 
being done by vessel owners: and grain 

ppers. All the tonnage at the ports 
the Canadian Head of the Lakes was 
ed up, and a Cleveland vessel last 
ek took on a cargo at Duluth. 

there is not much prompt loading 
\ilable at Lake Erie ports, but more 

chartering will probably be done in the 
lake Michigan trade. 

\t the rate grain is coming into ports 

the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
ill storage room in the elevators will be 
tuken before the 1926 navigation season 
formally opens. Last week Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur received 6,879,000 
bus grain, and rail shipments were 1,130,- 
00 bus. Including 6,456,000 bus afloat 
in vessels, stocks at these two ports on 
Jan, 8 were 55,019,000 bus, leaving 48,- 
503,000 in elevators, which is within 
out 15,000,000 bus of the elevators’ 
capacity. On the corresponding date 
last year there were 38,111,000 bus grain 
\iloat and in elevators. 

Late last week Duluth and Superior 
had about 24,000,000 bus grain in store, 
tiaking stocks at Lake Superior ports 
‘ver 79,000,000 bus. No vessels having 
been chartered to arrive, little figuring 

transportation contracts and rates has 

n done along this line, but with the 
ntity of grain in sight, tonnage for 

pening shipment will be in good de- 
nand, 

GRAIN MOVING AT FAIR RATE 

Grain is going forward at the lower 
lke ports at a fair rate, and the indica- 
lions are that the elevators at the lower 
cd of the lake route will be in good 

pe for the opening. Elevators in 


buffalo unloaded 376,000 bus grain on 
Jan. 18, and there are now lined up ves- 
se's holding over 1,400,000 bus. Most 


of the freighters which are wintering in 
Like Superior ports will be available 
for grain, 

\t the close of the 1925 lake season 
68 vessels had loaded up with grain 
in upper lake ports and five, which took 
carvoes at Buffalo, were holding grain 
at the latter port. Several steamers 
later docked and unloaded, leaving 54 
Steamers holding cargoes in the upper 
region of the lakes. 

The steamer Colonel James Pickands, 


named after a member of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., ore and coal handlers and 
owners of the Interlake Steamship Co., 
was launched at the Lorain, Ohio, yards 
of the American Shipbuilding Co., on 
Jan. 16. The vessel is a 600-footer, and 
will go into service this season. She is 
the second lake freighter to bear Colonel 
Pickands’ name, the first having strand- 
ed and passed out in 1892. A second 
steamer of the same type as the one just 
launched will go into the water at the 
Lorain yards about Feb. 1. These two 
big freighters will be added to the grain 
carrying trade, if ore is not available on 
the down trips. 


NEW VESSELS TO BE INTRODUCED 


Shipping men are interested in the fact 
that the steamer Glenmohr, now being 
built at the Midland shipyard for the 
James Playfair’s Great Lakes Transpor- 
tation Co. will be the largest vessel on 
the Great Lakes, 633 feet long, with 
70-foot beam. 

A novel type of vessel will go into 
service on the lakes this year, the Sand- 
master, a Diesel electric hopper dredge 
owned by the Construction Materials 
Co., Chicago. She is being reconstructed 
at a Cleveland shipyard at a cost of 
about $1,000,000. She will be the most 
powerful craft of her type in the world, 
the first Diesel electric dredge to operate 
on the Great Lakes, and will run under 
her own power. 


1925 Loss OF SHIPPING LIGHT 


Loss of shipping on the Great Lakes 
during 1925 was rather light. Figures 
showing complete losses are not yet 
available. Not a single vessel that cut 
any figure in the trade was lost, and only 
four small craft were total losses. The 
steamer Fred Mercur, sand steamer 
Penobscot, and the passenger vessel 
Colonial were burned, and the barge J. 
L. Crane was sunk during a storm on 
Lake Superior. Nine lives were lost 
when the sand steamer Kelley Island 
turned turtle off Pellee Point, Lake 
Erie, a total of 21 persons losing their 
lives through vessel troubles last year. 
In 1924 15 vessels with a total carrying 
capacity of 36,000 tons were lost in the 
lake trade, and in 1923 15 boats with a 
carrying capacity of 24,000 tons. 

J. H. Wess. 


Steamship Agents Are Named 
Battrmore, Mp.—Moore & McCormack 
are said to have been designated as the 
new agents for the American Republics 
Line, operating Shipping Board steamers 
between North Atlantic and South 
American ports. 


Shipping Board Steamer Purchased 

Battrmore, Mp.—It is reported that 
the Consolidated Navigation Co., Balti- 
more, has purchased a third steamer 
from the Shipping Board, making 14 
steamers which the Shipping Board has 
sold Baltimore interests within two 
years. 


Steamer V. J. Kurzweg Makes First Trip 

New Orteans, La.—The new steam- 
boat, V. J. Kurzweg, owned by the Sher- 
burne Transportation Co., Plaquemine, 
La., and built at Slidell, La., has started 
on her maiden trip from New Orleans 
with a full cargo bound for the Tech 
country, via the Plaquemine locks. The 
boat has a capacity of 40 carloads, and 
is equipped to handle passengers. An 
idea of the prosperity of the steamboat 
business of the lower Mississippi may be 
gathered from statistics of the dock 
board, which show that in 1901 only 899 
steamboats landed at New Orleans. In 
1924 there were 1,879, and the number 
increased to 2,167 in 1925. 


British Grain Laden Steamer Aground 

Battimore, Mv.—The British steamer 
Vardulia, with grain from Baltimore for 
Liverpool, is reported aground 10 miles 
west of Tuskar Rock, with bottom and 
engines. in trouble. 


Shipments of Canadian Grain at Portland 

Porttanp, Matne.—Portland is reap- 
ing the benefit of immense shipments 
over the Canadian National Lines for 
transfer to steamships here. Halifax 
interests assert. that a mammoth grain 
elevator recently erected there is lying 
almost idle. The port of St. John, on 
the other hand, is handling a big export 
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business brought to its docks by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The beginning of the year finds the 
Portland elevators of the Canadian Na- 
tional rapidly filling with Canadian 
grain, and more routed through this port 
than for several years. 


Montreal Wheat Exports Decreased 

Monrtreat, Que.—The port of Mont- 
real exported 34,000,000 bus less wheat 
last year than in 1924. Nevertheless, the 
total export of grain from the port was 
larger than in 1924, and constituted a 
world’s record. Nearly 32,000,000 bus 
more oats and 10,250,000 more barley 
were exported than in the previous year. 
Exports of wheat for the year were 81,- 
000,000 bus. oats 40,000,000, barley 16,- 
000,000, and rye 15,000,000. 


Annual Steamship Dinner Planned 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The annual steam- 
ship dinner in which shipping and allied 
trades of the Produce Exchange will 
participate will be held at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, Feb. 27. 


1925 Wheat Receipts at Buffalo 
Burrato, N. Y.—Receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat bv lake at this port for 1925 
totaled 116,866,274 bus, against 82,951 
in 1924 and 102,507 in 1923. 


Ocean Rates Mostly Unchanged 
Toronto. Ont.—Bookings of flour 
space are light, as mills are doing only 
a limited business for export. The rate 
to Glasgow has advanced 2c, while those 
to other ports are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 16: London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester 20c per 100 Ibs: Glasgow, 22c; 
Belfast, Dublin, Leith. Newcastle, Hull, 
Avonmouth 21c: Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 
28c: Antwerp, 22c; Hamburg, 20c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam 22c,—January-Feb- 

ruary shipment. : 


Report of Grain Embargo Received 

Burrato, N. Y.—A special dispatch 
from Winnipeg last week stated that a 
complete embargo would be placed on 
grain moving to the lake head by Cana- 
dian railways. Storage facilities are so 
nearly exhausted that restrictions are 
being placed on all over the known fa- 
cilities at Fort William. The quantity 
now rolling is believed sufficient to clog 
machinery, although 1,000 cars in the 
yards will be used for winter storage, 
with some vessel space still available. 
Some Canadian wheat is going into win- 
ter storage at Duluth. 


Transfers Made in Cunard Line Personnel 

New York, N. Y.—A_ number «of 
changes have been made in the freight 
traffic department of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co. Effective Jan. 11, F. Stewart 
is transferred to the London service of 
the freight department, J. Johnson is 
transferred to the soliciting department, 
T. Andruss will assist J. Rome in the 
Glasgow service, J. Grimes joins the 
Continental-Hamburg service, J. Dunphy 
joins the soliciting department, H. Sher- 
man becomes westbound cashier, G. Har- 
stedt assistant eastbound cashier, P. 
Wacker goes to the westbound London- 
Hamburg service, and Bert Hall has 
been appointed junior clerk in charge of 
the westbound freight department. 


New York Clearances Reported Increased 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Clearances of 
wheat and flour from this port for the 
week ending Jan. 9, as compiled by the 
Barr_ Shipping Corporation, show a de- 
cided increase over the preceding week. 
Wheat clearances were 2,409,267 bus, 
and flour clearances 101,335 bbls, against 
51,366 the week before. About 10,000 
bbls flour went to United Kingdom 
ports, 13,000 to Germany, 20,000 to 
Greece, 28,000 to Tientsin and the rest 
in scattered lots to Scandinavia and the 
Near East. 


* Heavy Wheat Movement in Canada 

Wiwnirec, Man.—E. A. Ursell, statis- 
tician to-the board of grain commission- 
ers, Fort William, Ont., issued a report 
recently, giving the details of the move- 
ment of western Canada’s 1925 crop. 
Grain marketings from the prairies dur- 
ing November broke all previous records. 
The report states that never before have 
the railways been called upon to move 
such a large volume of grain, and the 
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fact that it has been accomplished with- 
out delay of any kind, and with few 
minor mishaps, is pointed out as a trib- 
ute to the efficiency of Canadian rail- 
roads. The season of navigation, which 
closed Dee. 15, was also a record one as 
regards lake shipments. The total grain 
shipped from Fort William-Port Arthur 
amounted to 307,762,790 bus, the next 
highest being 300,697,134 bus in the 
season of 1923. 


New Orleans Port Activity Reviewed 

New Orieans, La.—The total amount 
of grain received at the Public Grain 
Elevator during the fiscal year 1926 was 
30,241,146 bus, which was exceeded only 
in 1921, when 41,940,700 bus were re- 
ceived. The revenue of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Or- 
leans reached $4,989,819, and the total 
amount expended was $4,520,136. 

A total of 2,858 vessels, engaged in 
foreign and coastwise trade, aggregat- 
ing 11,152,320 gross tons, arrived at New 
Orleans during the year, and 2,182, or 
71 per cent, used public landings. An 
analysis of the vessels. in coastwise and 
foreign trade that took merchandise 
through this port during the year shows 
that 62 whole cargoes of grain were han- 
dled by ships loaded from sheds under 
the operation of the dock board. 


All-Rail Rates 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 





From 
2 b> 
= = 
e a 
s § ° ad 
To— q z a $ 
= E x y = 
a oO ea n 0 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 $4.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 $2.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 $1.5 27.6 
PEE oscnceede 45.5 60 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 66 49.56 49.5 61.5" 
a... eRe 40.5 45 45 $1.6 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 88.5 43 43 29.6 26.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 60 50 36.5 32.5 
ee. eee 32 87 37 23.56 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 87 87 23.5 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.56 35.5 22 19 
i, Sree 32 37 37 23.56 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.6 33.65 20 *%19 
TOIOSS ccccesece 27.6 32 32 18.5 °15.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 16.5 *15.6 
RTE. © 2 09-0025 28.56 32 32 18.56 °15.5 
Chicago ........ 13 17.6 17.5 12 eee 
ae ee 20 38.6 38.8 sc O88 
Memphis ....... $1.6 25 24 11.6 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.5 386 °%43 
New Orleans ... 48.56 42 41 28.6 °35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.5 48.5 86 %43 
BEER. cccccces 68.5 52 51 38.5 *°46.5 
Mobile ......... 48.5 42 41 28.6 °35.5 
Jacksonville ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 °43 


*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Oreans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit 1c 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 
8c more. 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan. 19, 1926, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oF rom 


nae | 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22,00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eoce 
Bergen ...... 27.00 ° cose 87.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eeee 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Po ee 24.00 .... we. 24.00 eee 
CHIEU ccccce 24.00 .... we. 34.00 cece 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
BOE pecosens 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cove 
DES aveces 30.00 cos coves’ 80.08 
Dublin ...... 21.00 - 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 23.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eese 
Gibraltar ...< 40.00 .20. cece seee eoee 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eee 
Hamburg - 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
eee 27.60 .... 27.60 27.60 eoce 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
TOE cicccene 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cose 
EGER acrcccrs 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 coos 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. ‘21.00 .... 21.00 .... cece 
MalmS ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 cece 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilies ... 256.00 .... .s.s soos eoes 
Newcastle ... 31.00 .... see ween ceee 
Oslo .....00- 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
PEPOER wc cece BEG Aver. seve. d000 nese 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... .2.. «sees enws 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... SO.BD cece: cece cpes oees 
Stockholm ... 29.00 - 29.00 29.00 










































































United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Flour Exports 
Wheat flour éxports from the United States by months from Dec. 1, 1924, to Nov. 30, 
1926, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 



























































To— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ....... 2 1 8 1 4 2 1 1 4 1 2 2 29 
BONO | occ cccccccseses 16 3 3 2 3 4 5 2 2 3 2 1 46 
Denmark .....-+seee008 $1 18 12 27 13 13 22 12 13 25 19 28 233 
Esthonia ......-eeseeeee 1 ee 4 2 ee 0 oe o* 1 es ee 1 9 
WEEE cccccecccvcesce 27 43 14 33 25 21 36 41 36 50 50 53 428 
GOPMEBRT cocscccecceses 22 67 179 220 174 86 153 80 52 os 15 21 1,272 
Gibraltar ...cccceecncne oe rT ee ee oe 1 os oe ee oe oe ° 1 
GEOCGS cocccccccccesccce 20 58 67 98 15 12 14 5 36 19 9 5 358 
BE. woes decoscorsesece 12 4 13 12 2 1 2 1 2 1 3 60 
Iceland, etc, *.......+0+- oe oe ee oe 1 oe ee ee ee 1 
Jugoslavia, etc. ........ ee 3 ee 1 ee oe 3 2 3 1 13 
Irish Free State ....... ° oe ° . oe 4 3 3 3 4 17 
BMBVED cccccccccccccscse 12 1 1 oe 2 ee 23 
Malta, OtC. ..cccccccecs 4 5 2 3 1 2 2 1 4 5 4 3 36 
Netherlands ........... 223 71 65 87 42 50 117 129 105 55 58 59 1,061 

? DIOP UE cvpeeogedecesce 86 37 16 24 24 1 3 13 7 6 12 6 235 
Poland, Danzig ........ 9 6 21 6 16 15 4 3 2 ee ee ee 82 
Russia (Europe) ....... 3 10 197 72 1 ee 1 1 1 1 es 287 
Partagas .cccccsccesece 1 ee 1 ée os es ee ee ee 2 
BWOGSD. coovccccccececss 10 x 7 4 2 2 7 7 7 6 7 5 72 
United Kingdom ....... 252 142 112 176 162 102 71 67 82 73 92 59 1,390 

. Other Europe .......... ee 8 0% o6 és 1 ee ee 19 2 30 
GOBOGR. coccecceccocveces 6 4 5 8 5 3 4 4 3 4 4 5 55 
British Honduras ...... 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 14 
CH BE cop opecepecce 9 12 x 6 10 9 6 9 13 10 11 4 107 
Guatemala ........+.++. 12 17 10 12 3 5 5 11 15 13 13 il 127 
SEED ccccaccccecooce 5 4 4 5 4 4 3 5 5 3 4 2 48 
NICSFABUR 2... sce sccrces 6 10 5 8 2 10 2 6 7 8 8 2 74 
DE Sieseevessocees 11 10 8 7 4 7 9 11 12 6 10 4 99 
DEE Sp ced ccerveces 24 19 11 15 1 6 ee 4 6 13 9 112 
BEGENOD. odcccccVocsccees 22 18 12 16 16 13 12 12 17 23 28 18 207 
Sn 658d6b0.62 000000060 120 137 96 103 94 90 94 103 85 81 105 100 1,208 
MEE weed cccececseocse 36 32 9 11 19 16 10 17 18 25 33 30 256 
PTT TTT TTT 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 o's 1 13 
SOMABIOE sccccevvccocecs 21 16 11 12 15 10 11 12 7 8 15 11 149 
Trinidad and Tobago... ee 2 3 as oa 1 ee oe ee ee 7 
Other Brit. West Indies. 2 4 1 5 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 27 
Dominican Republic 7 9 7 7 9 5 6 7 10 5 7 7 86 
Dutch West Indies ..... 3 1 1 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 1 23 
French West Indies..... 16 16 12 6 5 5 4 13 8 8 9 8 110 
Virgin Islande ......... 2 2 1 3 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 22 
Newfoundland, Labrador 1 os 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 3 2 7 23 
MPGMEE ceccccaccococce” = 65 42 58 64 94 71 42 38 59 54 49 54 680 
WHEE. ccdecescnecve 7 9 9 18 13 10 8 9 13 10 6 10 122 
DUE covsccecccecsecs 5 6 5 5 10 3 9 6 5 21 14 89 
DE sesesockcdscce a] 5 4 7 4 4 4 4 8 5 4 6 59 
EY ‘n60.0-0 600050066 8 3 7 5 11 7 8 12 4 12 25 14 116 
SP 2varnncevtneaavas 4 4 4 5 3 4 2 7 4 3 4 5 49 
Dt Reanae eds ons e046 4 3 2 2 1 5 3 8 5 14 19 7 73 
Dc biacekeaeaoarreds - a. ee 2 1 2 a 5 2 15 
Pn. sheaccaeectsbnene 3 1 oe 9 1 * 7 1 11 34 47 59 173 
DE, seseveccecces 46 17 21 45 26 17 36 23 52 13 19 40 355 
Pi noni oedes 60aeay 4 5 4 se 7 5 6 2 40 
Kwangtung ............ 21 »e De ee es ee 12 43 163 45 292 
Philippine Islands ..... 39 36 25 54 21 22 47 40 57 63 65 73 542 
Palestine and Syria .... 3 1 3 2 1 2 3 3 9 5 3 5 40 
British West Africa .... 12 10 5 12 10 11 16 9 11 13 6 15 130 
tt casts epess oes 46-0 18 24 28 25 8 6 12 10 35 25 19 35 245 
CN! on b ac0-se 065640 68 1 3 ee 1 oo 1 ee 1 1 ee oe x 
Spanish Africa ......... os ee sb os - 1 1 5 os 1 3 11 
Canary Islands ........ 1 3 2 3 e's oe ée oe es 3 1 oe 13 
Vrench Africa .......:- 2 3 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 2 2 22 
French Oceania ........ 1 5 we oe ee 3 1 1 1 3 1 4 20 
British South Africa.... 1 1 1 oe 1 2 oe 1 1 1 1 1 11 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 3 1 1 1 1 1 se 2 1 12 

ED “cowes cess ies 1,452 988 939 1,387 955 690 820 775 874 8001,012 872 11,569 





Trading in Grain Futures—December Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during December, 
1925, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 2,062,928 477,660 148,376 72,064 ..... «eeee 2,761,028 
Chicago Open Board ............. 62,263 9,711 840 OO bade cease 72,838 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce.. 118,747T =a vscve 26,776 13,819 3,108 2,076 164,526 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 66,198 22,802 BES coess coevs ecvsse 89,512 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... 23,41 ey eee 7,400 58 2,191 33, 064 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 10,870 SERS. sakiec sesee’ 06608 e6tne 13,155 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 2,536 1,505 985 OBB ccvee vce 5,949 
a ween Gee, GC COMIIOTOO «oo ckcccs 8 «0ceces ‘seeee ences ) ar 21 
ee eS GUE BUIINO. cece caepve eth e sb008 ‘ovowe oe estes 38 
Totals, all markets .......... 2,346,957 513,963 177,489 94,230 3,226 4,267 38,140,131 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 1,528,037 706,556 401,240 99,043 3,807 6,379 2,745,062 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 .....  «ceeee 2,443,893 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 555 bus spring wheat. 

Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
i ih 60.065 sek0 eave ee eens 109,964 45,102 49,603 10,038 214,607 
n,n. «de ¢6a ©a600seds oe 124,209 74,800 91,413 23,889 314,311 
PONIES BOOM 00.00.040000:0008000008 113,110 56,161 50,211 11,730 231,212 
DTS ET, 55.04.6406 hb eee¥be2 0008 111,016 46,647 49,720 11,869 219,252 
September, 19256 46,392 49,351 11,694 210,613 
August, 1925 .. 51,983 43,652 10,924 202,575 
July, 19256 46,553 33,374 8,895 179,605 
Th BED covouccvettedectenecenes 56,271 41,976 8,515 209,237 
Pe MED. 066.6002 ce chbe evened coesees 54,477 42,860 10,230 195,050 
Pes. GEE ccevcvccecreeévescvectes 65,755 66,556 17,838 240,878 








United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Dec. 1, 1924, to Nov, 30, 1925, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000's 





omitted): 

To— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. —. Nov. Totals 
Austria ..... ee 132 eee eee ees ose . eee 132 
Belgium ....... 1,486 244 442 1,306 1,706 633 220 451 1, 610 628 ... 10 8,736 
Denmark ....... ove 39 eve 24 36 24 nee 32 ove eee 155 
WVARGS cecccces 1,641 1,127 633 645 2,204 2,110 721 236 “70 139 59 25 9,610 
Germany ....... 86 «+. 216 210 360 322 80 116 783 236... 94 3,282 
GHOOCO ccccccces 1,876 890 166 648 eee 55 337 875 427 eee eee ° 5,274 
AZores ...c..00% 40 2 ose 10 s%e 10 eee 3 3 eee 3 2 70 
Gibraltar ...... 127 216 806... oo eee see ove eee oes re eee 647 
Norway ......+.+ eae 161 104 vr o0 eee es Yr eae se8 oes ove 265 
BOMEY ccccccccccs 4,159 2,266 3,956 4,261 1,559 704 347 361 53 100 128 441 18,324 
Malta, etc. ..... sae oe 19 7 one 30 42 a, ¢ie 4 113 
Netherlands ...1,179 782 152 640 1,109 355 225 672 1,068 854 26 14 6,876 
Sweden ........ 157 76 49 ar SS cos eee AB cee ewe 10 407 
Turkey (Europe) 84 65 41 104 he owe ba TT eee Kay sos 794 
U. Kingdom ...4,038 2,300 1,199 1,797 1,195 1,483 1,023 744 1,753 2,618 678 408 19,236 
Ireland ......++. 266 =... BS ase | ere oes eee 16 112 167 112 68 
Canada .......+. 645 5 126 6 106 3,081 3,798 1,762 1,870 2,667 2,145 2,667 18,873 
Mexico ........+. 17 87 68 72 81 81 68 97 108 160 166 6 1,191 
Panama ....... ove oes eee aes eos 9° 298 ee 298 
Honduras ...... ee 8 8 oe 14 eee 30 
CUBR ccccccccce oo 4 2 3 2 3 3 3 3 2 2 7 
Colombia ...... 16 17 18 25 21 2 18 15 5 33 26 4 200 
China .....e006- sos ons ses o¢e ace BTA). cee ces ae 391 
TOpan ..sseeess 250 167... . oe” ope 99 17 1,498 946 1777 8,754 
Other countries. 762 38 4 45 6 688 136 16 3 wi © 1,663 

Totale.....17,791 8,484 7,387 9,961 8,424 9,870 7,070 5,288 7,901 9,391 4,354 4,696 100,432 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Minneapolis—Flour Price Range 
— hms low quotations of first patent flour at Minneapolis by months: 

















January 20, 1926 








ue 1919 1916 
Dec. ..... *00@10. 15 Dec. ......$6.65@6.85 Dec, ....$13.80@14.25 Dec. .... $8.40@ 9.00 
Nov. .... 8.45@ 9.26 Nov, ..... 6.50@6.85 Nov. ... 13.70@13.20 Nov. ... 9.50@10.15 
Oct. .... 800@ 9.00 Oct. ...... 6.26@6.60 Oct. .... 11.80@12.40 Oct. .... 9.15@ 9.75 
Sept. .... 8.15@ 9.00 Sept. ..... 6.00@6.66 Sept. ... 11.66@12.256 Sept 8.20@ 8.70 
Aug. .... 8.85@ 9.40 Aug. . - 6.80@7.156 Aug. .... 11.65@12.36 Aug 7.20@ 7.75 
July 8.20@ 9.60 July...... 7.57@8.00 July .... 12.00@12.30 July .... 6.00@ 6.30 
June 8.60@ 9.00 June +++ 7.25@7.75 June.... 11.90@12.10 June 5.60@ 5.90 
May 8.90@ 9.60 May ...... 7.80@8.30 May .... 12.35@12.55 May 6.05@ 6.30 
April 8.00@ 9.00 April 7.95@8.30 April ... 12.06@12.40 April 6.00@ 6.50 
March 8.45@10.85 March .... 7.61@8.10 March .. 11.15@11.26 March 5.75@ 6.15 
Feb. 9.75@10.80 Feb. ..... 7.75@8.20 Feb. .... 10.60@10.65 Feb..... 6.05@ 6.5: 
Jan 9.20@10.75 Jan. ..... + 6.80@7.20 Jan. .... 10.25@10.30 Jan - 6.50@ 6.8 

1924 1921 191 1915 
Dec, ...... $8.40@9.65 Dec, ..... $7.10@ 7.65 Dec. -$10.25@10.55 Dec, ..... $6.15 @6.35 
WOV. coccece 7.60@9.05 Nov...... 7.80@ 7.90 Nov. . 10.10@10.50 Nov. «++ 6.40@5.65 
Oct, ccccce 8.00@8.80 Oct. ..... 7.46@ 8.20 Oct. .... 10.830@10.55 Oct. eee 5.856@56.65 
Sept. ..... 7.456@8.20 Sept. . 8.30@ 9.05 Sept. ... 10.30@10.50 Sept. ..... 6.16@56.5' 
Aug. ..... 7.36@8.55 Aug...... 8.15@ 8.95 Aug. 10.45@10.55 Aug. ..... 6.35 @6.8' 
TAlY .occee 7.26@8.66 July... 8.90@ 9.75 July - 9.80@10.98 July ...... 6.80 @7.30 
June ..... 6.70@7.95 June -- 9.20@ 9.60 June... 9.60@ 9.70 June...... 6.45 @6.7: 
May. - 6.50@7.50 May..... 9.05@ 9.30 May.... 8.50@1020 May...... 7.70@8.1 
April ..... 6.35@7.15 April .... 8.25@ 8.55 April . 9.10@10.20 April ..... 7.50@7.9 
March ,... 6.35@7.10 March ... 9.05@ 9.456 March . 9.20@10.15 March .... 7.36@7.6 
Feb, .....- 6.86@7.00 Feb. ..... 9.40@ 9.65 Feb. .... 10.00@10.20 Feb. «++ 7,60@7.9 
Jan, «+++. p- 15@6.80 Jan. ..... 9.85@10.05 Jan..... 9.75@10.00 Jan. ...... 6.70@6.95 

19 1920 1917 1914 
Dec, ...... $6.9006.80 Dec, .... $8.80@ 9.10 Dec. .... $9.80@10.10 Dec. ..... $5.75 @6.1° 
Nov. . 6.00@6.70 Nov. ... 9.10@ 9.45 Nov - 9.90@10.15 - 5.75 @6.0 
Gee. ccceve 6.10@6.95 Oct. .... 10.90@11.50 Oct. .... 10.20@10.40 - 5.65@5.8 
Sept. ..... 6.20@6.85 Sept. ... 12.36@12.85 Sept. ... 11.15@11.35 - 5.75@6.1 
Aug. .....- 5.90@6.85 Aug. ... 12.00@12.50 Aug. ... 12.90@13.20 5.30@5.7 
July ...... 5.80@6.856 July .... 18.60@13.80 July .... 12.40@13.10 July...... 4.45 @4.7 
June ..... 6.20@7.06 June ... 18.76@14.60 June 13.65@14.10 June ..... 4.35 @4.6 
May ...... 6.50@7.50 May .... 14.70@15.40 May ... 14.65@15.15 May ..... 4.45 @4.7 
April .. 6.75@7.80 April ... 14.00@14.65 April .. 11.50@11.75 April 4.40@4.6 
March .... 6.45@7.40 March .. 12,90@13.46 March... 9.35@ 9.90 March . 4.50@4.7 
Feb, .. 6.70@7.50 Feb, + 18.20@13.86 Feb. 8.85@ 9.30 Feb. ..... 4.45 @4.7 
Jan. ...... 6.45@7.36 Jan. .... 14.16@14.60 Jan. 9.00@ 9.45 Jan. ...... 4.40@4.6 

Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Dec. 1, 1924, to Nov. 30, 1925, by principa 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 

To— Dec. Jan. ee _ Apr. aes om July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Total 
PEED 0660 6 dtmes nec’ 2 2 1 1 1 4 1 2 2 
British Guiana ......... 8 8 15 19 4 7 13 12 9 18 10 12 13 
British South Africa.... 10 oe 5 11 1 2 5 2 6 4 5 12 6 
British West Indies..... 52 37 49 63 22 50 48 43 44 72 67 66 61 
SD. cebeed scevatsrecves 7 7 6 10 4 3 6 8 6 11 21 20 10 
DT, nasnenenamesas 2 15 17 3 8 3 18 20 14 11 61 48 24 
PES ouens a6bd6000,8 10 4 9 ee 8 6 6 21 il 8 41 30 15 
A eee 131 89 114 75 94 65 148 193 169 64 158 178 1,47 
a 16 18 20 7 2 ee 10 6 23 24 34 35 19 
pT PVT eT Te 14 14 6 9 5 15 12 28 7 7 10 3 3 
GEE 6.60.5 60b0 000008000 5 - ee ee ee 5 ee 7 2 11 15 4 
a 5 8 1 ee 2 8 20 44 25 5 20 43 18 
Newfoundland ......... 41 2 2 12 2 28 24 16 22 25 47 62 2 
MS ccavescccetucteccs 17 7 20 9 2 ee 6 15 10 14 24 16 14 
GH decoveccccccccces 11 17 5 1 ee 48 8 15 108 142 81 112 54 
French West Indies..... 3 4 2 1 eo” 1 ee 3 2 2 7 4 2 
MERGED. “oGes nseeesc eve 7 5 3 2 ee 1 4 1 ee ee 1 se 2 
DD cvs stoeaeseseens 48 347 2256 832 366 ae 2 2 os ee oo 632,88 
WUE 0-0 0.006060000-00.0% 31 4 23 40 29 45 79 75 11 os os ae 33 
oe hh ., ER RELE CTE 11 ee 37 11 ee 16 35 32 42 39 22 
WOON sb rdcedocesssecs 11 3 7 8 2 1 4 5 5 2 10 9 6 
United Kingdom ....... 301 248 270 242 97 154 155 246 139 186 309 442 2,78 
United States .......... oe - 1 1 1 ee ee ee 1 oé 3 3 
WHEN? 0% 640 04%60008 9 11 6 7 7 6 7 11 11 3 17 11 10 
TEOEES Ceseccvivetevevses 13 6 2 2 ee 1 1 2 2 3 8 19 6 
PPT TTT tT Te 16 9 14 12 2 3 ee oe ee 1 10 3 7 
5. PET ELE ee 1 ee 1 oe ee 2 1 1 1 2 
Philippine Islands ...... - én ee oe o- 1 2 + 1 
ME. dio 4650444650006 2 4 2 7 4 3 1 4 3 6 5 2 4 
British West Africa..... ee o.0 Te es 1 ee 1 ee ée oe os - 

BE, POOPTE, OCB. wcscsccce oe o® 1 oe 1 2 ee ee 1 
Portuguese Africa ..... 2 és 1 1 ee 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 
British Honduras ...... 2 - 1 1 ee 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 
NS .o.0.bb0049090400 9: 13 3 4 9 6 12 14 20 7 6 9 13 11 
DOGRERs 6 < 6566 0 8 ween 828 875 8341,385 710 482 6596 815 685 661 1,0221,210 10,10 
Vancouver—Shipments 


Exports of flour and wheat from Vancouver, B. C., showing shipments to the Orient an 
to Europe, as reported by the Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange: 


FLOUR, BBLS (000’S OMITTED) 























19 25—-—_—__, 1924 1923 1922- 

To— Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Tota 
January 7 7 24 129 2 131 43 7 50 20 4 
February .. 18 18 36 93 93 90 5 95 36 17 5 
March ..... 4 10 15 197 1 198 68 12 82 22 16 3 
BOOM voces: 43 40 83 153 38 191 81 1 82 16 12 2 
|” eee 40 15 55 59 59 70 3 73 4 19 2 
TORO cccces 26 oe 26 56 es 57 33 11 47 11 1 1 
SUF 2ccvéo 56 17 73 80 12 92 19 1 20 11 1 
August 92 oe 92 31 31 67 67 16 1 1 
September... 124 1 126 12 3 15 27 27 25 2 2 
October .... 110 1 112 18 ae 18 104 1 103 88 8 4 
November.. 108 1 109 29 se 29 74 12 84 69 9 7 
December 64 ° 64 22 ae 22 70 5 75 47 57 10 

Totals... 702 110 815 879 56 936 746 58 805 315 163 48 

WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
- 1925 1924 923 1922 

To— Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Total Orient Europe Tota 
January ... 1,142 1,731 2,910 3,016 6,534 8,624 381 2,795 3,176 377 1,553 1,93: 
February ++» 1,601 1,601 2,716 5,068 17,821 382 885 1,437 586 281 86 
March ..... 3 2,083 2,086 2,577 4,611 7,088 939 927 1,896 987 393 1,38 
April ...... 38 2,331 2,369 2,107 4,629 6,856 593 1,449 2,167 626 618 1,24 
MGT cicccces 71 947 1,018 624 6,301 6,825 575 982 1,556 127 397 62 
June ...... 71 830 901 894 3,186 4,190 250 608 858 181 653 83 
July .... 87 1,848 1,509 106 963 1,546 82 623 606 73 205 27 
August os 8F6 448 722 2 847 1,143 11 75 107 67 61 12: 
September. . 58 548 606 4 177 232 ose 82 82 33 éec 3: 
October .... 1,572 2,621 4,203 465 3,424 3,928 90 2,289 2,379 157 989 1,14 
November.. 3,716 4,172 7,963 907 4,405 6,390 1,032 2,706 8,780 317 2,473 2,79: 
December.. 4,075 3,334 7,419 499 2,728 3,231 1,062 6,451 6,719 150 3,159 3,30: 

Totals..11,107 21,994 33,307 13,817 40,773 55,874 6,397 18,772 24,663 3,681 10,784 14,46: 


in bushels: 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce 











lo ‘Week ending rc July 1 to 
Wheat to— Jan. 9, '26 Jan. 10, '25 Jan. 2, 26 Jan. 9, '26 Jan. 10, ’2! 
BOGE, 0600001900 0008.60.09 135,000 LIGReee... «mews 1,314,000 14,928,00' 
United Kingdom ceeseas 276,000 250,000 285,000 7,592,000 31,587,00' 
Other Europe .......... 138,000 296,000 206,000 10,935,000 45,902,00' 
CE averitsereresees.) Geseeee ©. vakaee. ¢ oo Seals 11,111,000 48,481,00/ 
Other countries ........ 28,000 39,000 8,000 4,613,000 6,996,00' 
POCA. ccieocvicvoves *577,000 1,697,000 499,000 35,565,000 147,894,00 
BArley csccccccsccccccsscces 36,000 535,000 35,000 21,863,000 15,049,00' 
GOFM cbcccccnccvecccccecses 864,000 106,000 1,037,000 8,698,000 $,921,00" 
Oats ....... eececccces ootces 125,000 55,000 225,000 22,002,000 $,915,00" 
>, BRETEEETEETE ETE ELT 28,000 108,000 34,000 6,157,000 27,482,00' 


e 
*Including 


817, 000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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Corn sagged last week, following a 
temporary bullish tendency which had re- 
sulted from buying by various interests 
in an effort to create a better undertone. 
The May option showed a net loss of 44% 
@5e on Jan. 16, compared with the pre- 


vious Saturday’s close. Cash demand is 
siow. 
Receipts at primary markets fell off 
t week, the total being 6,553,000 bus. 
.xport business was dull. Bradstreet re- 
ported exports totaling 353,000 bus. 
some export sales are reported to have 
en canceled due to the fact that cheaper 
fferings came from other exporting 
intries. 
avorable reports of the corn crop out- 
in Argentina continue to arrive. 
uth was reported from South Africa 
t week. Farmers in Iowa and Illinois 
said to be making fairly liberal move- 
ts to interior elevators, although the 
eral tendency seems to be to hold 
r supplies. The ratio between corn 
duction and corn feeding is believed, 
ome quarters, to be considerably out 
0 proportion. It is pointed out that, al- 
t) ough the 1925 crop is presumed to be 
ut 600,000,000 bus greater than that 
. year ago, about 3,500,000 fewer hogs, 
tened on corn, were brought to mar- 
in 1925 than in 1924. 
orn products were in fair demand 
| week. Stocks are said to be compara- 
‘ly light. Prices are down slightly at 
ne markets. Corn meal exported from 
w Orleans last week totaled 1,850 bags, 
10 going to San Juan. The effort to 
jularize corn products throughout the 
intry continues. 
Prices of cream meal at various rate 
ing points, basis 24’s, representing ac- 
il sales: 


Jan. 10-16 Jan. 3 

ME “Saaaes 44 $4.15 @4.90 $4. 

EOD cesaedvreeve 4.76 @5.20 4.f 
© BOGE sccceces 4.20@4.50 cove 
yuri River ..... 4.00 @4.30 naan 

Ge Gee Syasee 5.40@5.50 ee Pere 


troup 1 $4.40@4.90, New Orleans $4.15 
0; previous week, group 1 $4.40, New 
ins $4.30@4.40. tGroup 1 $4.76, group 
@5.20, group 3 $4.84; previous week, 
ip 1 $4.76, group 2 $5.02, group 3 $4.50. 
VinneaAPotis.—The absence of high- 
red corn on this crop is very notice- 
ile. Little natural No. 3 and No. 4 yel- 
low corn is arriving for sale. The de- 
mand for these grades is good, and prices 
are firm, The lower grades are on a ship- 
ping basis and are moving freely, but at 
stiff discounts. 

No. 3 yellow is quoted at 4@8c bu un- 
der the Chicago May option; No. 4 yel- 
low, 183@15e under. No. 5 is being bought 
hy shippers at 18@22c under, and No. 6 
is going to driers at 25@26c under. 


Sr. Louvis—Demand for cash corn is 
quiet, despite strong efforts to stimulate 
the market. Country offerings to arrive 
were light last week. Weakness in wheat 
has had a depressing effect on corn. In- 
dications that little or no effort is being 
made by farmers to help themselves by 
increasing hog production to consume the 
large corn crop have attracted consider- 
able attention, this being reflected in the 
Department of Agriculture reports. Re- 
ceipts last week were 261 cars, against 
477 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Jan, 16: No. 8 corn 78c bu, No. 4 corn 
71',@72e; No. 8 yellow 75c, No. 4 yellow 
7273¢e, No. 5 yellow 70c, No. 6 yellow 
ilc; No. 8 white 75c, No. 5 white 69%/c. 


New Orteans.—Demand for corn last 
week was fair. Exports amounted to 109,- 
271 bus, of which 85,714 went to Liver- 
pool. Progreso, with 18,200 bus, was the 
second largest buyer. A total of 1,850 
bags corn meal was sent through this 
port, of which San Juan, largest buyer, 
took 1,200. Prices, on Jan. 14: No. 2 
white corn, $1.02, No. 3 $1.01; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.02, No. 8 $1.01; grits, $2.20 in 98's ; 
hominy feed, $1.87 per 100 lbs; chops 
- 90; bran, $1.70; standard meal, $2 in 
8's 
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VASHVILLE.—Shipments of corn to the 
South are showing some increase, al- 
though the demand continues moderate. 
Onerings are liberal, with fair movement 
from Ohio River stations. Prices showed 
an upward trend last week. Quotations, 
Jan. 16: No. 2 white, with bill, 92%c; No. 
8 white, 88%c; No. 2 yellow 94c, No. 3 
Yellow 90c. 


Corn meal trade is without feature, 
demand being fair at steady quotations. 
Prices: bolted, paper bags, $1.05@1.10 
bu; bulk, 98c@$1. 


Mempuis.—Buying of corn meal con- 
tinues slow, although stocks are light and 
jobbers have not contracted for much. 
The interior is not buying, but the time 
is probably near when demand will im- 
prove. On Jan. 14 quotations were 4#@ 
4.25 bbl. Corn receipts were light last 
week, and the demand slightly improved. 
Track quotations, Jan. 14: No. 3 white, 
83c; No. 3 mixed, 83c; No. 3 yellow, 87c. 


Kansas Crry.—Sharp declines in corn 
and corn products stimulated demand 
for them, particularly the latter. Cash 
prices, Jan. 16: white corn, No. 2 76@ 
76%4c, No. 8 78@74%c, No. 4 70@72c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 7642@77c, No. 3 73@ 
744oc, No. 4 70@72%ec; mixed corn, No. 2 
75@75 ec, No. 8 7142@78c, No. 4 69@71c; 
cream meal, $3.95 bbl, basis car lots, 
Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy 
feed, $28 ton; corn bran, $28. 


Cuicaco.—There is a fair demand here 
for corn flour and meal, although the 
market is not as active as before the holi- 
days. However, mill representatives look 
for increased interest within the next few 
weeks, as stocks are not considered very 
large. Corn flour was quoted, Jan. 16, 
at $2.15@2.20 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$1.95@2.10, cream meal $1.95@2.10, and 
hominy $1.95@2.10. The cash corn mar- 
ket was easier, and trading basis on low- 
er grades has been slipping. A fair de- 
mand is reported from various interests, 
although the call is less active than a few 
weeks ago. Receipts totaled 2,021 cars, 
against 2,161 the previous week, and 1,766 
a year ago. No. 4 mixed was quoted at 
74@75'c bu, No. 5 mixed 69@72'4c; No. 
2 yellow 82%c, No. 4 yellow 7442@77c, 
No. 5 yellow 70@73%4c; No. 4 white 74 
@5%c, No. 5 white 70@72c. 


Boston.—The market is barely steady, 
with only a quiet demand. Granulated 
yellow on Jan. 16 was quoted at $2.50, 
bolted yellow $2.45, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2, all in 100-lb sacks. 
There is a fair demand for hominy feed, 
with the market held firm at $37 ton. 
Gluten feed $46.05, and gluten meal 
$55.80, in sacks. 


Battrmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 198,482 bus, 197,494 by rail and 988 
by boat, the former being principally for 
export. Spot sales included a variety of 
offerings at 77@88c bu, according to 
quality, condition and location. Closing 
prices, Jan. 16: No. 2, spot, 815%4c; No. 3, 
spot, 7842c; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
88c. Corn meal and hominy were lower 
and quiet at $2.25@2.35 per 100 lbs for 
desirable quality. 


Burrato.—Receipts of corn are light. 
There has been a steady demand from 
buyers all week, and a premium would 
have been paid for more offerings, as 
spot corn is not following the full decline 
in futures. A car of sample yellow sold 
at 6914c bu. Demand for corn goods con- 
tinues good, and stocks are moving out. 
Quotations are easier than last week, fol- 
lowing closely the change in futures. 
Corn feed meal is offered at $33.50 ton, 
cracked corn at $37, and table corn meal 
at $2.40 per 100 Ibs. Yellow hominy 
brings $33.50 ton, and white hominy $34. 


Liverroot, Ena., Dec. 30.—Corn is 
fairly active, and a steady tone prevails 
in United Kingdom markets, due to a 
regular consumptive demand. The win- 
try weather prior to Christmas was also 
a factor in keeping values steady, for in 
spite of liberal arrivals there is no ac- 
cumulation of stocks. In the Liverpool 
district, dealers have resorted to inter- 
trading in order to keep their customers 
supplied, but this condition should now 
be relieved by the recent arrival of three 
steamers of Plate corn. 


Parcels from the Plate are unchanged 
in near positions, but there has been a 
loss of 8@74%ed qr in the premiums 
asked for distant shipment. American 
offers for mixed corn are Is 6d@I1s 9d 
higher. Early in the week No. 2 mixed 
American corn for January shipment 
was sold at 33s 94@34s 3d, but shippers 
now ask 84s 9d. New crop parcels River 
Plate corn are offered in Liverpool for 
March-April at 35s 6d, April-May 34s, 
and May-June 83s 9d. 
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Lonpox, Ens., Dec. 30.—The trade in 
oatmeal and rolled oats is quiet. Little 
fresh business can be looked for this 
week. Hope prevails that business will 


improve with the new year. Prices are 
——- and inclined to be dearer, with 
rolled oats offered at 38s, c.i.f., and oat- 
meal at 36s 9d. 

Bexrast, Iretanp, Dec. 29.—Oatmeal 
millers are more anxious sellers than for 
some time. American and Canadian 
mills, at the approach of the holidays, 
cabled a price which would have enabled 
importers to sell at 36s per 280 Ibs, 
cif., Belfast, for December-January 
shipment from seaboard, despite the fact 
that oats seem to be slightly dearer, with 
very firm wheat markets. Bestneea, how- 
ever, was impossible, for merchants were 
too busy to consider buying anything at 
the time. Rolled oats were about 37s 
per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, for January- 
February shipment from seaboard, and 
87s 6d, Dublin, with a very firm tend- 
ency. Stocks are exceedingly light, and 
the spot prices for flake meal are equal 
to 37s 6d per 280 ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and about 38s, Dublin, but medium oat- 
meal is still in plentiful supply, and 
there are sellers at about 36s, c.i.f., either 
port. 

ToronTo.—Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
selling in fair volume. Cereal mills are 
all busy. Mill prices vary slightly. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 16: rolled oats $6.30@6.50 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. Job- 
bers get a discount of 40c bbl from these 
prices. No exporting business is being 


247 


done. Over-sea buyers are out of the 
market for Canadian oatmeal, and are 
said to be supplying their requirements 
elsewhere at lower prices than the mills 
of this country can quote. 

Wiwntrec.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are in steady demand for both domestic 
and export account. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 16: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.80@2.90; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—The domestic demand for 
oat products has improved, but condi- 
tions are still unsatisfactory, due to con- 
siderable price cutting. Export demand 
is dull.’ Rolled oats were quoted, Jan. 
16, at $2.20@2.25 per 90-lb sack, and 
oatmeal at $2.45@2.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Bostron.—There is a good demand for 
oatmeal with the market held steady. 
Rolled, on Jan. 16, was quoted at $2.85, 
with cut and ground at $3.08, in 90-Ib 
sacks. 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000's omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 





January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,706 1,200 
February .... 1,557 1,812 1,482 1,330 
March ....... 1,668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
ABT cocvcces 1,244 1,449 1,408 1,017 
BOY coccccsse 1,015 1,881 1,378 1,220 
TUMO cocccces 1,239 1,413 1,265 1,042 
JOLY ceccccces 1,340 1,364 1,195 1,000 
August ...... 1,029 1,426 1,108 1,236 
September ... 1,601 1,737 1,410 1,571 
October ...... 2,308 2,143 2,209 2,174 
November ... 2,127 1,708 2,357 2,246 
December ° 1,440 1,821 1,966 
Totals ..... *16,826 19,932 19,060 17,273 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July $1: 
1924-25....... 18,215 1922-23....... 19,214 
1923-24....... 20,384 1921-22....... 14,880 


*Eleven months. 








The Future of the Gold Supply 


OR three decades prior to 1915 the 

world experienced a swiftly rising 

flow of gold into the international 
store, says the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. Discussing the gold 
supply in the January issue of Commerce 
Monthly, the bank says: 

“Then came a sharp reduction in out- 
put, with partial recovery in the past sev- 
eral years. The future of new supplies is 
of interest. Even before the war there 
were signs that the tide of gold produc- 
tion was at or near its highest. The re- 
turn of the pre-war trend seems very im- 
probable. Rather, the likelihood is of 
an output well sustained or even rising 
somewhat above present levels for a time, 
but over a period tending to decline. 

“Gold is mined in about threescore 
countries. Of the total 1924 world out- 
put of $389,000,000, however, more than 
half was produced in a single country, 
the Union of South Africa. Over 70 per 
cent came from the British Empire. If 
there is added the production of the 
United States and Mexico, nearly nine 
tenths of the whole is accounted for. 

“Since the discovery of the California 
fields the United States has contributed 
to the world’s supply about $4,250,000,000 
of gold, a sum greater than has yet come 
from any other country. But the major 
contribution of the United States has ap- 
parently already been made, though it 
will probably continue for a long time as 
one of the leading producers of the pre- 
cious metal. 

“Large increases seem much more like- 
ly to come from Canada, which has 
doubled its production since 1920 and 
which may surpass the United States 
within a few years. Mexico, until the out- 
break of revolutionary disturbances 
about 1910, was increasing its output of 
gold. Were political stability assured, 
the more adequate application of capital 
and better economic organization of the 
industry might make possible some in- 
crease in production. 

“The gold production of Siberia has 
been limited by poor transport and in- 
efficient methods. No rapid increase is 
likely, but eventually it seems probable 
that production may be increased, de- 
pending on improvement of technic and 
transport which will make possible the 
exploitation of lower grade ores. 

“Africa has been worked for gold for 
centuries, but only within recent decades 
has the real wealth of gold in that con-, 


tinent been touched. Its development be- 
gan with the discovery of the Rand de- 
posits of South Africa about 1885. Since 
then the Rand has contributed nearly 
$4,000,000,000 of gold to the world store, 
and it is now furnishing well over half 
the total annual output. 

“The Rand is now producing more than 
ever before. Is its trend likely to con- 
tinue upward, or is it now near maxi- 
mum? The latter seems the more prob- 
able. A number of official and private 
estimates have forecast declining output 
over the next few years. To a degree 
these estimates have been belied by the 
vigor of the Rand in the past several 
years. But, while the field has had a 
greater vitality than was anticipated, it is 
probably at or near its zenith. Its de- 
cline, however, will be gradual, and its 
aggregate life should extend over several 
decades more. 

“By no means does all the gold pro- 
duced become available for monetary use. 
Of the world production of $19,500,000,- 
000 since the discovery of America, mone- 
tary stocks were estimated to contain 
about $9,700,000,000 at the end of 1924. 
The difference is accounted for by losses, 
industrial consumption, and the absorp- 
tion of treasure in countries of the East, 

“Summarizing, the rapid growth of 
gold output down to 1915 far more than 
offsets increased nonmonetary uses. Be- 
fore the war $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 
a year was apparently being poured into 
monetary employment. For the future 
the prospect seems somewhat different. 
World output may show moderate im- 
provement over its present level for sev- 
eral years, but there is small likelihood 
of a resumption of the rapidly rising 
trend of the three decades ending with 
1915. Rather, the outlook is for stability 
of output, with only moderate changes in 
either direction from the present level. 
It must, of course, be emphasized that 
this view is based on current conditions 
and production, that though the earth has 
been pretty well overrun by prospectors 
there are still possibilities of important 
discoveries, and that for the longer fu- 
ture gradual betterment of communica- 
tion and technic will doubtless make 
available reserves which cannot now be 
worked. But in so far as it can now be 
judged, future additions of gold to mone- 
tary stocks are likely to be considerably 
smaller than those to which the world had 
become habituated before the war.” 
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Although there is no active demand for wheat millfeeds, the market re- 
mains strong, due to light mill production and the absence of pressure in the 


East from Canadian sources. 


In the Northwest, mills are oversold, and some 


of the larger companies claim to have enough business on their books to ab- 
sorb bran and standard middlings output for about 60 days, should the pres- 
ent rate of operation continue. Buffalo mills have little to offer, and flour manu- 
facturers of eastern Canada are reporting extreme difficulty in taking care of 
their domestic trade. Supplies in that quarter are very scarce, and are be- 
coming more so as mill operations decline under prolonged quietness in the ex- 
port flour trade, The unusually mild winter in western provinces, however, has 
reduced domestic demand below the ordinary midwinter level, with the result 
that western Canadian mills are abie to send a considerable volume across the 


line to western United States points. 


In the Southwest, demand for bran has 


lessened with the return of comparatively warm weather, but buying is still 


about on a level with production. 
reported dull. 
about 50c ton higher than a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The market is firm, but the 
conclusion of stock taking has not re- 
sulted in increased buying. Mixers are 
buying sparingly, and there is only a 
little business in bran and middlings be- 
ing done with the-country. Neither is 
there much interest noticeable in feeds 
for deferred delivery. Offerings are 
rather tight, and this is reflected in the 
firm market. Spring bran was quoted, 
Jan. 16, at $29 ton, hard winter bran 
$29.25@29.50, standard middlings $28.50 
@29, flour middlings $31@34, and red 
dog $36.50@40. 


Mitwavkee.—While the millfeed mar- 
ket is not much improved, prices are hold- 
ing firm, and middlings are quoted 25@ 
50c ton higher, returning once more to a 
parity with bran. Trading remains of 
small volume. While offerings are only 
moderate, there is an ample supply to 
fill the quiet demand. The general situa- 
tion is held in check by the liberal amount 
of available feeding grains, the use of 
which is probably wider than usual be- 
cause of the high price of millfeed. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 16: spring bran $29@29.50 
ton, winter bran $29.20@29.70, standard 
fine middlings $29@29.25, flour middlings 
$30.50@31.50, red dog $36@39, and cot- 
tonseed meal $36.50@40.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Sr. Lovis—The millfeed market was 
steady, and practically no change oc- 
curred last week. Demand was dull, and 
very few car lot sales were reported. 
Offerings in any large volume were also 
very scarce. Prices are practically un- 
changed. It is evident that the available 
supplies are being disposed of in less 
than car lot quantities. Quotations, Jan. 
16: soft winter bran $28.75@29.25 ton, 
hard winter bran $28.50@29, and gray 
shorts $31.50@382.25, 


THE NORTHWEST 


Duturn.—A demand exists for both 
prompt and deferred shipment, but indi- 
cates no pressing urgency. One mill sells 
only as made, and the other one still is 
sold ahead. When mills have an available 
small lot to sell they move it readily in 
split cars with flour. 

Mrinneapouis,—Strength is the princi- 
pal feature to the millfeed market. The 
production is comparatively light, so that 
mills continue oversold. At Minneapolis 
the larger mills claim to have enough busi- 
ness on their books to absorb their bran 
and standard middlings output for about 
60 days, based on present operations and 
a continuance of mixed car buying. 

The absence of Canadian offerings in 
the East keeps the market there very 
strong. Buffalo mills apparently are un- 
able to supply the needs of eastern buy- 
ers, so that New England consumers are 
again in the market for northwestern 
feed. Mixers, however, are not much in 
evidence, 

Prices are firm. Millers are bullish, 
and look for further advances. They 


quote bran and standard middlings at 
$26.50@27 ton, flour middlings $30@83, 
red dog $87@40, wheat mixed feed $30 , 


Demand for feeds in the Southeast is mainly 
In general, millers are bullish on millfeeds, and prices are held 


@32.50, and rye middlings $25@26, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 19 Year ago 
DA. ‘ncpmasseuce’e $26.25@26.50 $30.00@30.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.25@26.50 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlings.. 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 34.00@38.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Demand for bran less- 
ened last week with a return of warm 
temperatures, a situation that has been 
repeated several times this winter. Buy- 
ing, however, is about equal to produc- 
tion, and prices are steady. The absence 
of any prolonged cold period has been one 
of the chief factors in holding prices of 
millfeed down the past few months, de- 
spite the small output of mills. 

Shorts, after a brief rally, again be- 
came inactive. Few millers or jobbers 
are worried about their surplus stocks 
of shorts, however, as the spring pig crop 
in the Middle West is from 10 to 15 per 
cent larger than a year ago, and stacks 
of feed are low. 

Quotations, Jan. 16, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $26.50@27 ton; brown shorts, 
$28.50@29; gray shorts, $30.50@31.50. 

Satrva.—Demand for bran and shorts 
is exceptionally good, the cold weather 
having increased buying. Quotations, 
Jan. 14, car lots, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.45@ 
1.50; gray shorts, $1.55@1.65. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed values last week 
were practically unchanged. On Jan. 16, 
bran was quoted at $27 ton, mill-run $29, 
and shorts $31, basis Missouri River. 
Due to continued inquiry for mixed cars, 
very few straight cars of feed are being 
offered. 


Hurcuison.—Feed demand slumped 
last week. Buyers are showing a _hesi- 
tancy to meet the quotations given by 
mills, and the latter are unwilling to 
shade prices. Quotations, on Jan. 16, city 
basis: bran $29 ton, mill-run $32, and 
gray shorts $34@35. 

OxtaHoma Crry.—A better demand 
for feed came with a severe cold spell 
that prevailed over the Southwest be- 
tween Jan. 1 and 15. Bran is strong, but 
shorts and corn chops lagged a little last 
week. Prices are about $1 ton lower. 


36.50 @38.00 
40.50 @42.00 









Str. bran sold on Jan. 16 at $1.50 per 
100 Ibs, mill-run bran $1.60, shorts $1.80, 
corn chop $1.80, and corn meal, in 24-Ib 
bags, 60c. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Totzpvo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Jan. 16 at $32 ton, mixed feed 
at $33@33.50, and middlings at $82@34, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansvitite.—The millfeed market was 
rather slow last week. Quotations, Jan. 
16: bran, $31 ton; mixed feed, $31.50@33; 
shorts, $32@35. 


THE SOUTH 

Nasuvitte.—Demand for millfeed gen- 
erally is quiet, though some mills report 
improvement in sales. Prices rule about 
steady, with stocks not large. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 16: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $31 
@34 ton; standard middlings, $34@37. 

Memruis.—Demand for millfeed is still 
light. Some factors in the trade attribute 
this to the relative cheapness of corn and 
oats. Wheat bran was quoted on Jan. 14 
at $30.50 ton, standard middlings $33.50, 
and gray shorts $34.50. 

Norro.x,—Millfeed last week was not 
particularly active, but the market was 
firm at higher levels. Demand is now 
somewhat on the increase. Quotations, 
Jan. 16: red dog, $47.50@49 ton; winter 
wheat flour middlings, $39@41; flour mid- 
dlings, $37.50@38; standard middlings, 
$35.50@36; standard bran, $35@35.50. 

Attanta.—The wheat millfeed trade 
has improved steadily since Jan. 1. Job- 
bers and dealers are laying in a more lib- 
eral stock of feeds than usual, anticipat- 
ing a good trade. Prices are steady to 
higher. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Jobbers at the close of the 
week were quoting 50c ton under the 
mills. The latter, however, have little to 
offer, and are sitting tight, with bran and 
middlings quoted at $32 ton. A higher 
market is expected, as supplies are light 
in both jobbers’ and millers’ hands. 
Flour middlings are offered at $36 ton, 
red dog at $41, and second clears at 
$42.50. 

Boston.—-Wheat feeds are firmly held, 
but demand is slow and few sales are re- 
ported. Other feeds in moderate de- 
mand, with no material change in prices. 
Quotations, Jan. 16, all-rail shipment, in 
100-lb sacks: spring bran $36@36.50 ton, 
standard middlings $35.75@36, flour mid- 
dlings $40, mixed feed $387@41, red dog 
$45, stock feed $37, reground oat hulls 
$13, and cottonseed meal $39@44.50. 


Battrmore.—Millfeed is easier in the 
case of spring bran and standard mid- 
dlings, but generally steady and inani- 
mate. Quotations, Jan. 16, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $34.50@35 ton; soft 
winter bran, $36@37; standard middlings, 
$34.50@35; flour middlings, $38@39; red 
dog, $44@45. 

Puiape.pu1a.—The millfeed market is 
quiet, but steady under light offerings. 
Quotations, Jan. 16, for prompt shipment, 
per ton: spring bran $35.50@36.50, hard 
winter bran $36@36.50, soft winter bran 
$36.50@37, standard middlings $35@ 
85.50, flour middlings $39@41 as to qual- 
ity, and red dog $45@46. 

Pirrssurcu.—Sales of millfeed were 
more pronounced last week, and there 
was more of a tendency to buy in large 
quantities for future delivery. Prices 
are higher and firm. This is especially 
true of bran. Offerings are light. The 
outlook for future business is believed to 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 19, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ............$.....@29.00 $26.60 @27.00 $.....@..... PON Pe See 
Hard winter bran ...... 29.26@29.50 »#....@..... sese+@26.50 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
GES WERCGR DBR nooo 0.0% 5. inden Scode decease coun seeee@..... 29.00@29.50 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@29.00 26.50 @27.00 eves @28.60 .....@..... 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 31.00@34.00 30.00 @33.00 30.00@30.50 31.50@82.50 38.00@39.00 
MOG . BOB Ske c csie de write. 86.50@40.00 87.00 @40.00 veces Dorcee  cesee@..... 44.00@456.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ Bs cobs @..... $35.60 @36.50 $35.75 @36.50 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 36.00@36.50 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 + of cee 
Soft winter bran ....... .. 37.00 @37.50 svoee@..... 33.50@34.60 --@... 
Standard middlings* ‘ 35.00 @35.560 35.75@36.00 31.50@32.50 . ain 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @..... 39.00@41.00 ....,@40.00 34.50@36.00 ee 
ee Se neue dieeti~<s, chvem @..... 46.00@46.00 .....@45.00 46.00@47.00 .....@... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
er $30.00 @31.00 $32.00@33.00 $40.00 
hi ee ean aS @ 24.00 + see 26.00 


*Brown ‘shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
December, 1925, as officially re- 
ported, amounted to 15,597 tons, 
valued at $385,520. Of this amount, 
8,038 tons were exported to the 
United States. 

For the five months from Aug. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1925, Canada export- 
ed 88,508 tons of bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $2,250,100, of which 79,- 
593 tons were exported to the 
United States. 








be exceptionally bright. Quotations, Jan 
16: standard middlings $32.50@33.50 ton 
flour middlings $35.50@36.50, spring bra: 
$33@33.50, winter bran $34@35, red doy 
$41@43; cottonseed meal, 43 per cent 
protein $41.20, 41 per cent $39.20, 36 per 
cent $37.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent pro 
tein $39.90@40.90, 16 per cent $33.90@ 
34.90. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrie.—The millfeed market devel 
oped considerable strength last week, anc 
prices advanced $1 ton. On Jan. 16 Wash 
ington mill-run was quoted at $32 ton 
coast, in straight cars, and Montan: 
mixed feed commanded $32.50. 

San Francisco.—Demand is improved 
cold weather throughout northern Cali 
fornia last week being considered par 
tially responsible. Eastern red bran was 
quoted $35.50@36 ton, Montana bran and 
mill-run $31.50@36, northern bran and 
mill-run $34@35, middlings $47@48, anc 
low grade flour $51@52, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. The Grain Exchange report- 
ed quotations on shorts $38@40, middling: 
$49@52, mill-run $35@36, and bran $35@ 
36, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Porttann.—The millfeed market had 
an easier tone last week. Continued open 
weather restricted local demand, and th« 
inquiry from other sections was light. 


CANADA 

Toronto,—Mills are finding it difficult 
to take care of their customers’ calls for 
millfeed. Supplies are extremely scarce 
and becoming more so with the continued 
quietness in the exporting flour market 
All offerings are eagerly taken. Prices 
did not change last week. On Jan. 16 
some mills were quoting bran at $30 ton 
and shorts $32, but most bran was sclling 
at $31, shorts at $33 and middlings at $40. 
jute, mixed cars, spot cash, delivered. 
Ontario points. For export to the United 
States, prices declined $2, bran with mill- 
run screenings being quoted Jan. 16 at 
$21 ton, and shorts at $23, f.o.b., cars 
Fort William. 


Winnirec.—Owing to the unusually 
mild winter, and consequent availabl 
pasturage for cattle in the West, domestic 
sales of bran and shorts are not so heavy 
as is customary at this time of the year 
A feature of the market, however, is the 
large volume of millfeed being shipped 
to United States points from western 
Canadian mills. Quotations, Jan. 16 
Fort William basis, bran $24 ton, shorts 
$26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26. 
Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; Britis! 
Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@381 
Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts $34. 


Mon rreat.—Prices held firm in all lines 
of millfeed last week. Demand was good 
Supplies available or offered were limit- 
ed. Closing prices, Jan. 14: bran $80.25 
@31.25 ton, shorts $32.25@83.25, mid 
dlings $39.25@40.25, with bags, ex-track 
less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 

Lonnon, Ena., Dec. 30.—The millfeec 
market is very quiet, and the genera! 
trend of prices is in favor of the buyer 
Bran is in quiet demand, with. price: 
generally about £7 10s ton, ex-mill. Mid- 
dlings are fairly steady, with sellers ask- 
ing £7 10s ton, ex-mill. Plate pollard: 
are about unchanged at £5 16s 8d for 
December shipment, and £6 for Janu 
ary. Fancy Plate middlings are offerec 
for January-February-March at £7 15s 
but an arrived parcel has been sold ai 
£7 12s 64d. 

Betrast, Inetann, Dec. 29.—Mill offal 
have maintained their price, best broad 
white bran still being held at £10 ton 
delivered, by English mills. 
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Flaxseed dropped with wheat last week, 
ristering a net loss on the Minneapolis 
y option of about 2c over the previous 


turday’s close. Receipts were light. 
mestie prices continued higher than 
gentine quotations. The Buenos Aires 
rket was stronger. Shipments to 
erica totaled 604,000 bus, with almost 
0,000 on passage to the United States. 
‘able received from Buenos Aires on 
. 16 reported that the market closed 
an upward tendency, and that ex- 
ters were buying. A private estimate 
500,000 bus has been made for Can- 
; crop. 
e comparison of the five-year aver- 
vroduction of 49,346,000 bus with the 
s of 74,823,000 bus predicted for this 
crop brings out some exceedingly 
esting and significant facts, accord- 
) a report, dated Dec. 16, from Brice 
Mace, trade commissioner, Buenos 
s. It is seen that the expected yield 
lly 50 per cent greater than the aver- 
crop. The flaxseed crop may be con- 
red as a certainty, since there is hard- 
ny possibility of any damage that 
d have any bearing on the final out- 
Some is slightly damaged by ex- 
ive rainfall, but on the whole this is 
of the largest flaxseed crops ever 
luced in Argentina, and the quality is 
llent. 
esides, there is an exportable carry- 
r from last year of 440,000 bus. The 
shers of both Europe and the United 
tes found themselves unable to use this 
year. The exportable surplus from 
present crop will be about 67,539,000 
If the carry-over is added to this 
unt, it is seen that Argentina now 
available for sale approximately 67,- 
,000 bus. Even allowing for the great- 
imounts which it is expected will be 
shed in the United States and Europe 
t year, it is the consensus of trade 
ion that at the close of 1926 it will 
ound that Argentina has produced be- 
en 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 bus more 
eed than the consuming markets will 
uire. 
f these failed by as much as 433,000 
to absorb last year’s light crop, it is 
too much to assert that even allowing 
the expected greater industrial de- 
nd for Argentine flaxseed and the 
uler crops in the other producing 
intries, ake is much more than 
ugh flaxseed in Argentina to take care 
the export demand during 1926. The 
25-26 production of 74,823,000 bus is a 
ord for Argentine flaxseed crops. The 


rgest previous production was in the 


ricultural year 1920-21, when Argen- 
a produced 60,000,000 bus. 

Che linseed meal market is firm. 
ushers advanced prices on Jan. 18, and 
ire inquiry followed this move. Stocks 
the hands of crushers are light. Ex- 


rt business is rather scattered, and 
rices are unchanged. 


Oil was mildly 
sy last week. 

Du.urn.—The future market seems to 
e lost its attractiveness: Prices move 
and down with a draggy tendency, not 


cceiving sufficient power to move very 
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juirements. 
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in either direction. So long as eastern 
shing interests can supply future re- 
rements of Argentine flaxseed at low- 
juotations than locals, they will scarce- 
come here for stuff. Shipments are 
ng forward steadily at a small loss to 
cks, track receipts here and elsewhere 
ng insufficient to cover current working 
Stocks decreased 47,000 
s last week. Prices are lower. 


MirwauKkee.—Prices are steady at an 
vance of about $1. Meanwhile the cot- 
iseed meal market remains dull, and 
ces inclined toward easiness. Crush- 
are well equipped with orders and 
not concerned about disposing of im- 
liate output, being sold up in most 
es until early February. Export in- 
‘st is increasing, so that the outlook 
regarded as promising. Quotation, 
1. 16, f.0.b., Milwaukee, $48@48.50 ton. 


Ir~yNEAPOLIs.—The oil meal market is 
y firm. Crushers advanced prices 
. 18, and this seemed to bring in more 
juiry. Local mills are oversold for 
iary shipment. Offerings for Feb- 
‘ry at both Minneapolis and Chicago 








are limited. _ Stocks in the hands of 
crushers are light, and they are meeting 
with difficulty in making deliveries as 
fast as the trade would like. At Minne- 
apolis, meal in single cars is quoted at 
$46.50 ton and in 100-ton lots or more at 
50c less; at Chicago, February shipment, 
$48.50, and at Toledo and Buffalo the 
same. 

A little scattering business is being 
done for export. Oil cake for January- 
February shipment is held at $47 ton, 
f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Jan. 16, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis ... 8,014 10,532 1,964 2,976 
OE 8,321 14,884 6,933 13,566 





Totals ...... 16,335 25,416 8,897 16,542 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 
Jan. 12...$2.52% 2.50 2.49% 2.47% 2.53 
Jan. 18... 2.51% 2.49% 2.48 2.46 2.52% 
Jan. 14... 2.52% 2.49% 2.48 2.46 2.53% 
Jan. 15... 2.50% 2.48 2.47% 2.45% 2.51% 
Jan. 16... 2.49 2.46% 2.46% 2.44% 2.50% 
Jan, 18... 2.48% 2.46% 2.46% 2.44% 2.50% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan. 16, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r-—Receipts—, -——In store—, 


1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis 147 255 911,062 455 6521 
Duluth..... 21 29 211,199 992 398 





Totals ...168 284 112 2,261 1,447. 919 
Cuicaco.—The linseed meal market 
continues to gain in strength, prices last 
week advancing 50c@$1 ton. Demand is 
holding up, and offerings are being ab- 
sorbed readily. Linseed meal was quot- 
ed, Jan. 16, at $48@49 ton, Chicago. 
Burrato.—The oil meal market is ex- 
tremely dull. Price, on Jan. 16, $48.50 
ton. Cottonseed, $39.50 for 41 per cent. 


Boston.—A firm market for linseed 
meal prevails, with practically none on 
offer. Quotation, Jan. 16, $54 ton, in 
sacks. A few resales were made locally 
last week at $53.20 ton in sacks, but the 
amount so disposed of was small. 

Prrrssurcu.—The linseed oil meal mar- 
ket was more active last week, with prices 
slightly lower. Quotation, Jan. 16, $51.40 
ton. 

Toronto.—Oil cake meal is in fair de- 
mand, and the price is steady. On Jan. 16 
the quotation was $58.25 ton, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ontario or Quebec points. 

Winnirec.—Loca! demand for oil cake 
and meal is unabated, at unchanged 
prices. Quotations, Jan. 16: oil cake, in 
bags, $43 ton, and oil meal $45. The 
flaxseed market has been steady, with 
prices slightly lower on account of poor 
demand, and closed at $2.15% bu. 
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Cuicaco.—Reports received from man- 
ufacturers are not very cheerful, al- 
though most of them feel quite optimistic 
over prospects for improved business 
soon. At present, interest is at a low 
ebb. The big corn crop has had its ef- 
fect on the demand from feeders, and 
business is very spotted and in small lots 
for quick shipment. 


Sr. Lovis.—Dealers in mixed feeds re- 
port that, while business was good the 
first week in January, demand has fallen 
off, and very little was done last week. 
Prices on the various mixed feeds ad- 
vanced early last week, but declined 
again later, so that the close showed no 
change from that of the previous week. 
Mixed feed dealers are optimistic regard- 
ing the spring business, and anticipate a 
healthy demand for horse feed during the 
next two or three months. Dairy feeds 
continue in fair demand, and were quoted, 
Jan. 16, at $46 ton, high grade horse feed 
at $33@34, and scratch feed at $45. 

Nasuvitte.—The mixed feed market 
had a better tone last week, demand be- 
ing improved. Prices are strong, with 
horse feed $1@1.50 higher, and scratch 
poultry feed up $1@2. Quotations, Jan. 
16: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $33@44.50 
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ton; dairy feed, $36@47 ; scratch poultry 
on $45@46; poultry mash feed, “$63 


Mempris.— Manufacturers report a 
steady’ movement on previous sales of 
mixed feeds, but buying is only routine 
and consumers are not disposed to take 
large lots. Prices are firm, and the out- 
look is regarded as favorable, because of 
the small amount of feed in the South. 
Dairy and poultry feeds are steady and 
moving normally, but dealers are not dis- 
posed to lay in large stocks. 


Toronto.—Although demand is some- 
what slower, a fairly steady business is 
being done in all classes of mixed feeds. 
This is the active season in this market. 
Prices did not change last week. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 16: oats and barley chop $42.25 
ton, crushed oats $42.25, feed wheat 
$57.25, cracked corn $44.25, feed corn 
meal $41.25, cottonseed meal $55.25, chick 
feed $50.25@52.25, delivered, Ontario 
points. 





Burrato.—Stocks of buckwheat were 
held firmly on Jan. 16 at $1.90 per 100 


Ibs, with no demand from mixers or 
millers. 

Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat is 
poor. Prices did not change last week. 
Buckwheat was quoted on Jan. 16 at 67 
@7lc bu, according to quality, car lots, 
on track, country points. 

Mitwavxee.—Buckwheat is unchanged. 
There is very little coming to this market, 
and the demand is not much greater than 
offerings. Quotations, Jan. 16, per 100 
Ibs: silver hull, $1.70@1.80; Japanese, 
$1.85@1.90. 

Cuicaco.—Buckwheat flour is  un- 
changed. Little interest is displayed by 
buyers, and sales are in very small lots 
to cover current requirements. White 
was quoted, Jan, 16, at $3.40 per 100 
Ibs, Chicago. 





WEST NASHVILLE CHEMICAL 
PLANT DAMAGED BY FLAMES 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Jan. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire partially destroyed the 
branch plant of the Victor Chemical 
Works in West Nashville, on Jan. 17, 
causing a loss estimated at over $300,000. 
The fire started in the shipping room, 
and leveled that huge structure. It is 
announced that the company will rebuild 
at once. Phosphate for self-rising flour 
is manufactured at the plant. 


Joun Leper. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS TO HOLD 
CONVENTION AT DENVER 


Minyneapours, Minn.— The American 
Association of Cereal Chemists will hold 
its convention in Denver in June. That 
city was selected by its members in a re- 
cent vote. Harry D. Liggett, chief chem- 
ist for the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., has been appointed chairman of the 
local arrangements committee. 





MARKET FOR BRAN IN YUCATAN 


Yucatan offers a small market for 
American bran, which is used particular- 
ly as food for dairy cows and for pigs, as 
reported by Hernan C. Bogenitz, Ameri- 
can vice consul, Progreso. 

The one flour mill of the peninsula is 
reported to be manufacturing monthly 
from 14,000 to 15,000 bags flour of 45 
kilos (99 lbs) each. The bran from the 
wheat so ground is all consumed locally, 
and in addition to that amount 353,938 
kilos (780,000 lbs) were imported from 
January to September, 1925, mostly from 
the United States. 

Bran is received from the United 
States in bags of approximately 45 kilos, 
which at present wholesale at 5.80 pesos 
each (1 peso was equal to .4875¢ during 
December). A retail price of .15 peso 
per kilo (2.2 lbs) is charged the public. 

The general use of bran as stock food 
would seem to be increasing, and unless 
a larger production is effected by the 
local flour mill, or customs duties are 
raised to a higher level, it is probable 
that American exporters will find a grow- 
ing market for bran in this district. 


j FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 18, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
we by the Western Feed Market 

ureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
a ee eee” $30.50 $26.00@26.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 31.00 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ............ 34.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 28.00@29.00 
. 8 PRS ieee 43.00 34.00@37.00 
Mixed feed ...... ... 34.00 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 47.00 45.50@46.00 
EET cmon + adn e4ee . 40.50 35.50@36.00 
Middlings* .... -. 44.00 35.50@36.00 
Red dog* ..... -+es+ 49.50 43.00@45.00 

Duluth— 
yA is a re 31.00 26.00@26.50 
ee 34.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 33.50 29.00@29.50 
DY chnans eda e%s 42.00 34.00@37.00 

St. Louis— 

BNO Gao haks ch ctteedveud’ $2.50 28.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ........ 35.00 31.00@32.50 
Gray shorts ... 37.00 33.50@34.50 
Oat feed ...... -+» 16.00 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 48.00 28.00@28.50 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ........... 34.50 33.00@33.50 
ST. wets ois cae chidcee 34.00 31.50@32.00 
Standard middlings ... 37.50 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 35.00@35.50 
SD WE ite eens neo 6 46.00 39.50@40.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 42.00 33.50@35.00 
ee MOORE Seth che con's oh 46.50 49.00@49.50 
Kansas City— 
(eg ey eee 80.00 26.50@27.00 
SEE, wcpuita > dla is hdc on 30.00 26.50@27.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 28.50@29.50 
Gray shorts .......... 34.50 30.00@31.00 
Red dog ...... ‘ 41.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 39.50 35.50@36.00 
Pure bran ...... --. 89.50 35.00@35.50 
Spring bran .... . 88.50 34.50@35.00 
Spring middlings ..... 42.00 34.00@34.50 
ee GOOD oh s.00 00's -++- 50.00 42.60@43.50 
Flour middlings .... 46.50 36.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 33.00 29.20@29.70 
BEN tenn 66 oboe ie ose 33.00 29.00@29.50 
ce 36.00 29.00@29.25 
Flour middlings ..... 39.50 30.50@31.50 
£»aaenRee -.. 43.50 36.00@39.00 
Rye feed ............. 38.00 25.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 48.00@48.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 45.50 36.50@40.50 
Hominy feed ...... -. 47.50 30.00@31.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 8.50@ 9.50 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 35.00 33.00@34.50 
Hominy feed* ..... 36.00 @36.50 
Gluten feedtt «+++ + @38.90 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$9. 


BEUUROOEND occ cccccics $8.30 10 
ED Thed.oas Cele’ awd 0's 7.00 9.10 
i Se Sas cakebesce bd whee 7.59 
De GION nc caavececs 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
eee ere bene 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ..1,004 1,400 97 86 64 
Boston ..... cee 1 61 4 26 
Buffalo . -5,098 289 1,392 43 471 

Afloat ....4,296 aoe, weGh? 661 267 
Chicago ....3,518 12,156 8,772 3,285 549 

BEG Bike ris oWs 940 see 93 
Detroit ..... 180 65 170 80 mee 
Duluth ..... 7,682 --» 10,233 4,767 668 

Afloat .... 150 ° eee 63 ee 
Galveston .. 395 . dee abe ‘ 
Indianapolis. 346 591 641 2 vs 
Kan. City ..5,261 3,076 5,520 122 89 
Milwaukee . 482 1,047 1,741 176 166 

Afloat .... 205 bse re ose ode 
Minneapolis 9,420 220 20,262 3,416 4,266 
N. Orleans... 240 706 99 con . 
Newp. -News ... ses 31 ohe yi 
New York... 830 115 977 192 542 
Omaha ....1,393 1,119 4,383 288 30 
Peoria ...... 3 73 «1,487 eee ev'e 
Philadelphia 825 435 322 180 19 
Sioux City.. 218 170 588 8 41 
St. Joseph. .1,610 337 45 6 2 
St. Louis....1,350 1,626 902 22 60 
Toledo ..... 1,102 319 544 23 4 

Afloat .... 968 nee 586 ; 
Wichita ....2,578 54 215 





Totals ..49,104 23,799 61,375 13,388 7,365 
Last year. .83,161 22,648 73,721 22,319 4,7 


Increases: Corn, 1,847,000 bus; rye, 281 
000; barley, 178,000. Decreases: Wheat, 
305,000 bus; oats, 1,252,000. 





FARM EXPORT MEASURE IS 
INTRODUCED BY ROBINSON 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A farm export 
bill intended to create a farmers’ export 
finance corporation to extend credit on 
sound security to foreign purchasers of 
American farm products was presented 
on Jan. 19 by Joseph T. Robinson, sena- 
tor from Arkansas. The measure is ¢s- 
sentially the same as the Vrooman bill 
passed by both legislative branches of the 
government in 1921, only to die in con- 
ference. 





Wheat flour imports into Haiti during 
1925 declined 16,000,000 kilos compared 
with the previous year, principally owing 
to‘the fact that the local food crops gave 
larger yields last year. 
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VALUE OF PROTEIN 
DEPENDS ON ACIDS 


Bureau of Chemistry Says Value of Proteins 
in Foodstuffs Is Measured by Their 
Amino Acid Content 


A survey of the protein research work 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1925, recently sub- 
mitted by C. A. Browne, chief chemist, 
to William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, brings out the conclusion that 
the nutritive value of the proteins in 
foodstuffs depends chiefly upon their 
content of essential amino acids, absence 
of which makes it necessary that the 
particular food lacking them be supple- 
mented with other protein foods con- 
taining such acids. The report says on 
this point: 

“Progress was made in extending our 
knowledge of the composition of pro- 
teins from various sources. Little or no 
information on the percentage of cystine 
and tryptophane, which are essential 
amino acids, in the proteins of many of 
the most important foodstuffs was avail- 
able. A paper on the tryptophane and 
cystine content of various proteins, based 
on extensive chemical research work in 
the bureau, gives for the first time the 

ercentages of these amino acids in a 
ae number of proteins. 

“A continuation of the studies on the 
proteins of. wheat bran has shown that 
they differ in composition from those of 
the endosperm, which constitute the pro- 
teins of white flour. The bran proteins, 
in contrast to the wheat endosperm pro- 
teins, are characterized by having high 
percentages of the nutritionally essential 
amino acids. The bran albumin contains 
4.76 per cent of tryptophane, the highest 
found in any plant protein hitherto re- 
ported; and the globulin is correspond- 
ingly high in the basic amino acids. 

“These findings are of particular value 
because the proteins of the wheat endo- 
sperm are deficient in these very amino 
acids. Approximately 22 per cent of the 
protein of the wheat kernel lies in the 
seed coats, or bran. This represents a 
vast quantity of protein in the total an- 
nual wheat crop. 

“Feeding experiments to ascertain the 
availability to animals of the amino acids 
present are in progress. The results ob- 
tained thus far confirm the conclusions 
drawn from the chemical studies, that 
the brain proteins have a high food value. 
The value of wheat bran as a feed for 
animals has been long recognized by hus- 
bandry men and practical feeders of 
farm animals, but very little work has 
been done heretofore to determine the 
value of its proteins by carefully con- 
trolled scientific experiments. 

“It is planned to study the supple- 
mentary value of the bran proteins when 
fed with certain other proteins deficient 
in those amino acids which the bran con- 
tains in relatively large quantities. 

“Investigations previously reported 
have shown that the nutritive value of 
the proteins of the navy bean is limited 
by a form of indigestibility which can be 
remedied by cooking, and also that these 
proteins require the addition of cystine. 
Evidence obtained in the bureau goes 
to show that these proteins contain cys- 
tine in quantities which normally should 
be sufficient to meet the nutritional re- 
quirements of an animal for this amino 
acid. 

“The defect of these proteins is then 
apparently not due to a deficiency of 
cystine, but rather to a deficiency of 
available cystine. This may be explained 
by a possible combination between the 
cystine molecule in the protein with an- 
other amino acid or acids, which form a 
complex that is resistant to the action 
of the digestive enzymes. Feeding ex- 
periments to throw light on this question 
are in progress. 

“Notwithstanding the importance of 
rice as an article of human food, com- 
paratively little work has been done on 
the rice proteins. During the year, pro- 
teins were isolated from white rice— 
that is, rice from which the bran and 
germ have been removed—and from 
commercial rice bran, which contains 
both the bran and the germ, together 
with small quantities of endosperm. This 








bran contains nitrogen equivalent to 20.5 
per cent protein. 


The various proteins 


ae have been isolated are now being 
ai 

“Progress has also been made in 
studies of the proteins of cottonseed, of 
timothy and orchard grass pollens, of 
sesame seed, of locust tree bark, and of 
oysters, clams and shrimp. Some phys- 
ieal constants of several proteins were 
determined.” 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED MILL 
DAMAGED BY EXPLOSION 


Miwweapouts, Minn.—The feed mill of 
the Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
was rocked by a dust explosion on Jan. 
14. Three men, employees of the mill, 
were injured, one of them seriously, and 
the damage to the machinery and build- 
ing was estimated at $25,000. In addi- 
tion there was considerable damage done 
to the feed stored in bins. The cause of 
the explosion is unknown. The mill had 
been thoroughly swept an hour previous- 
ly, and an entirely new outfit of safety 
devices had been installed last month for 
the prevention of such occurrences. 

The force of the explosion shattered 
windows in all parts of the building and 
blew two outer sections away. A hole 
was torn in the elevator shaft. Fire 
broke out in the grain bins at the rear of 
the mill, following the explosion. 








STUDY OF SEASONAL PRICE 
MOVEMENTS IS PUBLISHED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—“Seasonal Fluctua- 
tions in Wheat Prices” is the title of a 
pamphlet recently issued by the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
The author is R. M. Green, professor in 
the department of agricultural economics 
at the college. 

Mr. Green interprets the movement of 
wheat prices in relation to changes in 
fundamental conditions, certain of which 
may be expected at definite times each 
year. He introduces a number of charts 
and the results of a comprehensive study 
made to determine what particular condi- 
tions influence the broader seasonal fluc- 
tuations. Naturally, the treatise can only 
be used in its proper relation to a num- 
ber of complex factors, including current 
market news, that have bearing on prices. 
The pamphlet is well done, and, while it 
is intended primarily for the instruction 
of growers in marketing their wheat, it 
will prove interesting to any one connect- 
ed with the grain industries. Copies may 
be had by writing directly to the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, department 
of agricultural economics, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 





REPEAL OF TAX OFFSETS 
VOID IN ELEVATORS’ CASE 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Although it was 
commonly understood that the Wisconsin 
legislature of 1925, in enacting new state 
tax laws, repealed all tax offsets in rela- 
tion to personal property and income 
taxes, the city attorney of Milwaukee has 
coincided with the contention of grain ele- 
vator operators that the assessments lev- 
ied for occupational tax on their ware- 
houses may be applied as an offset on the 
income tax levies. The same applies to 
coal docks, which, like elevators, pay a 
tax on the average of contents of ware- 
houses during a single year instead of 
the contents on an arbitrary day, such as 
May 1, as do manufacturers, jobbers and 
merchants on their inventories. The grain 
men and the coal trade are relieved of a 
great burden imposéd on all other tax- 
payers of Wisconsin by this exemption. 





MARYLAND FARM GROUPS MEET 


Batttmorr, Mp.—The tenth annual 
convention of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society and the Maryland Farm Bureau 
Federation, acting jointly, with 10 affiliat- 
ed organizations participating, was held 
at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, on Jan. 
6-8. E. P. Cohill, president of the joint 
assembly, made his annual report, in 
which he advocated a reduction in taxes, 
claiming farm lands were heavily over- 
taxed, compared with their value or earn- 
ing power, and pronounced the present 
system of levying as antiquated. He said 
that last year was the best for the farmer 
since 1920. He advocated that rural 
standards of living be brought up to 
those of the city in order to attract and 
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hold the best of the boys and girls on the 
farms. Mr. Cohill declined re-election. 

New officers elected were: president, 
James W. Davis, Harford County; vice 
president, E. Thomas Massey, Kent 
County. The present secretary-treasurer, 
M. Melvin Stewart, will hold office until 
the board elects a successor. 





MAYOR OF MUNICH GUEST OF BAKERS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Karl Scharnagl, a 
master baker, and likewise mayor of 
Munich, Germany, will be the distin- 
guished guest of the United Master Bak- 
ers of New York at their annual ban- 
quet and ball to be held on Jan. 27 at the 
Hotel Astor. An energetic committee, 
with Max Strasser as honorary chairman 
and A. J. Gunderman secretary, is com- 
pleting arrangements for a reception to 
suit the occasion. 





November Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of November, 1925, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

















Wheat -—Bushels—, 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
ABBR ccccccces GEG ééecee = co HO 
Azores, etc. ..... 2,035 3,686 03s cwcses 
PS 1,092 SGee * cesses 
Bulgaria ........ TOG 83 eeeere “sence 
Denmark ........ SEBI6 8 cccese 8 8=— wv cove 
Esthonia ....... Lee wesees #00080 
WUMIOME ccccccces GB,.3TR 8 access = ea voce 
UE eéuedecces A OO See 
Germany ........ 21,381 591 
Gibraltar ........ Bae. e¥ewsa «sovsee 
GrOOCO cccccccces SS Serre eee eee 
Iceland, etc. .... BUS 0 sescscs 8 8=a venue 
Irish Free State. 4,306 223,000 83 cc cece 
Pn: Ghdenee466.4% 3,006 440,900 = ..ceee 
Latvia ..... ° a  ‘snese0  aeease 
Malta, etc. . o6 2,599 * BT Tee 
Netherlands ..... 58,887 24,179 cecccs 
MUE sscceenes * ae 
Sweden ......... 5,108 BO,826 839 accsse 
United Kingdom.. 59,045 407,909 40 
SE . os onene 4% 4,475 2,667,286 664,737 
Brit. Honduras... errr 411 
Costa Rica .....- Cae § Savecs 635 
Guatemala R1,B08 «csccee 2 
Honduras BS2B = secese 6 
Nicaragua 8, eee 927 
DE les ccevre 4,266 3 2,672 
Salvador .csccese vee ..0seses. “eabses 
BEOEEUO cneccscsee 18,187 125,793 282,260 
Newfoundland Arr rrr 714 
Bermuda ,....... es ~eeeepe 2,908 
Barbados ....... - Sartell 
SRMNGOGR cccccces | ere 3,900 
Trinidad, Tobago a 80s neseed | welense 
Oth. B. W. Indies Rae. sdveee 925 
GURR. coccccccces 99,711 2,025 119,173 
Dominican Rep... 6,822 Se 8 ateees 
Dutch W. Indies. ee eves 80 
French W. Indies meee seeens 20 
Pree See | cteses “Se eawe 
Virgin Islands ... eer 842 
BEE ben ensize ee 8 seseae * sheen 
EE sebeveneee 63,974 2 11 
Ce. .80 4060090008 a eer 
Colombia ....... 6,119 3,583 
MORRGEE ccccccce Eee 
British Guiana .. cee 
Dutch Guiana ... a. csevas 
French Guiana .. | Bee Sa re 
BOGE cecdedccecsoes fer 447 
Venezuela ....... Beem. #4veer.) enaeee 
GD swececeecce | eee 20 
GOBER osccccsce a pee edly 2 
Hongkong ...... PAGee. .desces wins 
SE -9.6n:00.0.6 9.4.0 55 | 
Kwangtung ..... a! <tkecs, asuben 
Palestine, Syria.. | io ELL EE CET 
Philippine Islands 72,589 ...... 106 
BURSGEED ccccccss § § ceces coves 20 
British Oceania.. 26 S senses 
French Oceania.. 3,663 CS svenne 
New Zealand 2 
Br. West Africa.. 15,303 
Br. South Africa. 716 
Br, East Africa.. 150 
Canary Islands .. et Jenks +c ees 
. .; cree Se ee xess” ® Sewanee 
Other Fr. Africa. Ree | oh eeee > \senane 
BAWOTIR. cccccecss eee ne 
Port. E. Africa.. ae  <s2cass  @rasen 
Oth. Port. Africa wee “ ceepen’ s6bb6y 
Spanish Africa... SS err: ae ee 








WOES cccccces 872,328 4,695,643 1,081,449 
7-——— Bushels———_—-, 
To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium .......... 146,384 ..... 120,000 
Denmark ......... 182,276 11,550  ...... 
EEL cowcrecsese seece SE,075  cacsece 
UMN hbdeciccese ‘secese 8,657 379,402 
Germany ......... es) ees 99,636 
areee meee Btate... BET,84G secvce -secwes 
Netherlands ...... oc. Zire 20,493 
oe ke ACO IDO 45,046 ..... 35,095 
United Kingdom .. 683,659 ..... 525,696 
COBRER ccccccccees ok eee 215,763 
po eee re 190 
Costa Rica ....... SS 6666s 390 
Nicaragua ........ O gover 1,036 
POQMGIBA ccocccccecs ME ..otees 3,224 
SEED 4.5 0.06-6 64608 CEES ceave 17,614 
Bermuda ......... . Mere 36 
GORR cocwecesccces See «tees 137,802 
ee 2. fk ee ke WS wee 280 
"WHEE WEEE ccccs crcee evcoe 153 
Other B, W. Indies S Gawd 422 
Philippine Islands. ..... «sees 5,076 
Other countries ... TGR wee 12 
Totals ......+. 2,493,494 64,682 1,562,763 
Rye flour, bbls— 
Sweden ......... 837 Other countries.. 3 
Canada ........ 586 — 
West Indies .... 4 | 1,174 


3 
Palestine, Syria.. 205 
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POTATO DEALERS EXPECT 
FURTHER PRICE ADVANCE 


This year’s potato shortage has more 
than ordinary significance for the flour 
industry, and is being studied with inter- 
est by more than the potato grower and 
dealer. The Minnesota Potato Market 
Letter issued from University Farm, St. 
Paul, gives the following analysis of the 
potato situation: 

“The question now in the minds of 
everyone interested in potatoes is what 
will happen to prices between now and 
the end of the season. Apparently the 
opinion of the potato dealers is that 
prices will continue to climb; otherwise 
they would hesitate to take.the risk in 
buying potatoes at the present prices. 
Perhaps their opinions are correct. The 
danger, however, exists, that if all dealers 
hold this opinion, and bid up the present 
price accordingly, consumption may be 
retarded and prices may be forced down 
in order to move the crop. Changes in 
the price of potatoes during the season 
for the last 23 years show that dealers 
estimates as to what prices were going 
to be in the future have been wrong 
nearly as often as they have been right. 
In four years since 1902 prices in Minne 
apolis dropped rapidly after January. 
The average drop for these four years 
was 50c per 100 Ibs. These, however 
were years of heavy production and low 
prices. During the short crop years since 
1902, prices in January have never been 
bid up so high that the average price for 
the remainder of the season has not been 
still higher. 

“The years 1916 and 1919 are the onl 
years since 1899 in which potato prices it 
Minneapolis reached the $4 mark. I: 
1919 the average price during January 
was about $4 per 100 lbs; but during th 
remainder of the season prices rose rap 
idly, exceeding $7 as the averages for 
April and May. The general price leve 
in 1919, however, was such that $4 and $7 
were equivalent only to $2.80 and $4.80 
at the present time. While the total cro} 
of 1919 was 12 per cent below normal, thx 
principal shortage was in the eastern sec 
tions. The present situation, so far a: 
size and location of the crop and the gen 
eral price level are concerned, is more lik: 
that of 1916. In fact, production in 
1916 was even farther below normal than 
that of this year. The average Minne 
apolis price in January, 1916, was $2.75 
per 100 lbs, and again prices rose throug] 
the remainder of the season, reaching an 
average of $4.63 for May.” 





TREND OF AMERICAN TRADE STUDIED 

A study by the Department of Com 
merce of the exports of 22 of the leading 
manufactures of the United States, in 
cluding flour, between 1914 and 1924, re 
veals that the largest increase has bee 
made in shipments to the Orient, wher: 
the growth has been from 18 to 24 per 
cent of the total exports of the 22 classes 
The exports to Latin America increased 
from 25 per cent to 28, while those to 
Europe declined from 36 to 33. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grair 
in store at above points for week endin; 
Jan. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— 
BP. Re ccseoree 
1,040 179 118 20: 
1,021 107 270 ee 
1,380 262 470 
1,061 122 160 $e 
3,635 885 415 24/ 


GBTVICS scccscece 

Grain Growers .. 

Fort William ... 
> 


Fk AS SPP rrr 
Northland ...... 4,971 765 834 es 
Can. Gov't ....0. 874 143 452 75) 
Sask. Co-op 

NO. 1 cccccece 3,838 482 341 40 

















SO GS ccescccs 4,368 612 482 20 
Private elevators. 14,571 2,057 1,900 24 
ABeRE nccccceves 5,818 611 127 oe 

Totals sccvesse 42,577 6,358 5,697 2,05: 
Year ago ....... 20,781 9,741 8,741 2,77 
Afloat year ago.. 1,388 680 127 <i 
Receipts ........ 3,407 596 383 5 
Rail shipments.. 819 231 48 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... DB. DOUMER pisestns 1,23 
No. 1 northern..3,145 Kota .......... 19 
No. 2 northern..4,075 Winter ........ 8 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 249 Others ......... 8,67 
No. 3 northern..3,335 Private ....... 14,57 
Bee. O cccnusedve SE ooccccceds 5,81 
NNO. BD accccccese 210 
No. 6 wccccccces 227 TORN scicsey 42,67 
POOE scvctcvess 38 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ma. 3 C6, W.eceds 872 Others ......... 1,99 
No. 3 C. W...... 681 Private ........ 2,05 
Ex. 1 feed ..... Afloat .......... l 
1 feed ....seeee 4 
2 feed ....ese0s 352 Total ..ccece -6,358 
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Changing Equilibrium in the World’s Wheat Trade 


distribution of the sources of the 

world’s surplus wheat supply which 
is scarcely less than revolutionary in the 
suddenness of its development and in the 
far-reaching range of its effects. Al- 
though it is over six years now since the 
nations laid down their arms, the interna- 
tional wheat stream, whose channels were 
violently shifted by the war, still shows 
little tendency to resume its relative flow 
through its former courses. Deep-seated 
economic forces, accentuated by the war, 
appear indeed to be establishing a new 
ej vilibrium in the world’s wheat trade, 
iffecting to greater or less extent every 
cortinent, with the possible exception of 
Airica. In this international redistribu- 
tio. Canada’s position and prospects are 
particularly significant. The accompany- 
ing study is an attempt to analyze and in- 
ter» ret some of the facts and factors in 
the recent history of the world’s wheat 


T past decade has witnessed a re- 


lthough the world’s pre-war wheat 
production was in the neighborhood of 
4, 0,000,000 bus, the net surplus of wheat 
an! wheat flour (in terms of grain) mov- 
ins in international trade averaged for 
the five-year period, 1910-14, about 570,- 
000.000, or one seventh of the estimated 
toit:| production. Of this surplus the 
cow tries of western and southern Europe 
absorbed a little better than four fifths. 
Alihough the European market was thus 
the chief destination of the world’s ex- 
port wheat cargoes, Europe as a continent 
was dependent on the rest of the world 
for her wheat supply to only a moderate 
exient, not more than 17 per cent of her 
consumption. 


EUROPE AS A. WHEAT IMPORTER 
A S A CONTINENT, Europe comprises 
** three well-marked economic regions. 
The countries lying north of the Alps- 
Pyrenees mountain system and west of 
the Russian and Danubian plains consti- 
tute the great industrial region, of which 
the four corners may be designated by the 
cilics of Belfast, Berlin, Vienna and Bor- 
deaux. Despite an intensive and scien- 
tific mixed agriculture, with the highest 
national wheat yields in the world, the 
region as a whole is far from self-sufficing 
in respect to its food supply. The dis- 
parity between wheat production and 
consumption in these industrial countries 
is least marked in the case of France, 
which produces normally over four fifths 
of her requirements, and is most pro- 
nounced in the case of Great Britain, 
which imports about four fifths of hers. 

The second economic region of Europe 
comprises the Mediterranean countries, 
with less highly developed industry, and 
with a crowded rural population com- 
pelled by a subtropical climate and a 
rough topography to devote its efforts to 
raising goats instead of dairy cattle, and 
growing tree crops of fruits and nuts 
rather than root crops of potatoes and 
vegetables. Although 35 per cent of the 
cultivated land of Italy is in wheat 
(chiefly of the durum or macaroni va- 
riciy), her dense population with its vege- 
tarian habits makes her second only to 
Great Britain in the volume of her wheat 
imports. 

the third economic region of Europe 
comprises the eastern half of the conti- 
nent, including the great plains of Russia 
and the lower Danube basin with a cli- 
mate less humid than that of northwest- 
ern Europe, and less arid than that of 
Mediterranean Europe. With a predom- 
inant rural population, approaching 85 
per cent in Russia, this region is the grain 
and beef cattle country of Europe, and 
is broadly the only area of surplus raw 
agricultural production. Its relation to 
the rest of Europe corresponds closely 
to ‘hat which the states lying west of the 
Mississippi and Lake Michigan bear to 
the industrial region of the United States 
bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio-Po- 
tomac, the Atlantic and the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system. 

‘lhe parallel may be carried even fur- 
ther. The Gulf states, with their sub- 
tropical products and deficit bread grain 
and meat supply (except in the case of 
Texas), exhibit a certain economic corre- 
spondence with the countries of Mediter- 
rancan Europe. Furthermore, as the ex- 
tensive margin of cultivation on the east- 
ern side of the Atlantic was being pushed, 
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in the years preceding the war, beyond 
the limits of European Russia into the fer- 
tile black earth plain of western Siberia, 
so in North America the turn of the cen- 
tury witnessed the rapid extension of the 
spring wheat frontier beyond the inter- 
national boundary into the black earth 
prairies of the Canadian Northwest. 

Thus the two principal industrial re- 
gions of the world, on the opposite sides 
of the North Atlantic, were each largely 
dependent for food supplies upon their 
respective continental interiors. But 
whereas in the United States the move- 
ment of vegetable and animal products 
from beyond the Mississippi and Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic states represented 
domestic commerce, the shipment of food- 
stuffs from the Black Sea basin to the 
European Atlantic cities was a matter of 


international trade. If Europe had been, 
like the United States or Canada, a great 
federal state, instead of an aggregation 
of a score or more of sovereign nations, 
its pre-war staple food “imports” would 
have been found to amount to little more 
than 5 per cent of its total consumption. 

Confining our attention to wheat (and 
wheat flour), we find that for the five- 
year pre-war period (1910-14) the deficit 
producing countries of Europe imported 
on the average some 570,000,000 bus an- 
nually, or about 30 per cent of their total 
consumption. Of these 570,000,000 im- 

rted bus, Russia supplied on the aver- 
age 162,000,000 and the Balkan countries, 
Roumania, Hungary and Bulgaria, about 
100,000,000. The total amount brought in 
from outside Europe thus amounted to 
only a little over 300,000,000 bus. ‘his 








The First Flour ‘‘Ad’’ Published by a Northwestern Mill 


Tomb of Joseph Rolette 
(right), Pioneer Flour Trad- 
er of the Northwest, at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis; Be- 
low, the Ruins of Old Fort 
Crawford, First and Fore- 
most of the Northwestern 
Trading Posts, Now a Popu- 


lar Objective of Motor 


Tourists. 


FLOUR advertisement is believed 
A to have been the first piece of news- 

paper advertising in the North- 
west, said G. Gregory, of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Department, recently. 
The records, according to him, show that 
Joseph Rolette, on Dec. 1, 1818, caused 
the following notice to appear in the St. 
Louis Inquirer: 

“Three hundred barrels of fine bolted 
flour, manufactured at Prairie du Chien 
by water mill, can be yearly furnished on 
the most reasonable terms by the sub- 
scriber, Joseph Rolette, Prairie du Chien, 
Dec. 1, 1818.” 

This was the year that the first settle- 
ment was made on the site of Milwaukee, 
13 years before the first land in Iowa was 
opened to settlement, and 20 years be- 
fore the first log cabin was built in St. 
Paul. 

Prairie du Chien, the oldest settlement 
in the Northwest, was a village of 300 in- 
habitants in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. It was in 1817 that John 
Shaw, a trader from St. Louis, who visited 
Prairie du Chien, built a waterpower mill 
in a coulee in the Mississippi hills north 
of Prairie du Chien. The great man of 
the settlement at that time was the trad- 
er, Joseph Rolette—“King Rolette,” as 
he was often called, because of his power 
over the Indians who came from the Far 
North and Far West to sell their furs 
at Prairie du Chien. Once, when ques- 













tioned by a lady on the subject of rob- 
bing the poor red man, Rolette replied, 
“Madame, it is not so easy to cheat the 
Indian as you imagine. I have tried it 
for 20 years, and have never succeeded.” 

Soon after Shaw’s Mill was running, 
Rolette became the chief flour trader, as 
he was trader of all other goods in the 
settlement. He sold to the government 
for the soldiers at Fort Crawford, at 
Prairie du Chien, and as the advertise- 
ment in the St. Louis Inquirer indicates, 
sought an outside market to take care of 
a surplus. 

In a wooded ravine, overgrown by a 
tangle of brush and vines, a few remains 
of the mill which John Shaw built and 
Joseph Rolette controlled over a century 
ago can still be seen by one who is willing 
to dig around in the tangle. It is a his- 
toric spot in northwestern milling annals, 
for doubtless it was the earliest milling 
venture in the upper Mississippi River 
country, but, like many another historic 
spot, is sadly neglected. The grave of 
Rolette in Frenchtown cemetery at 
Prairie du Chien, and the walls of ancient 
Fort Crawford, have been the past few 
years attracting some attention, and mo- 
tor tourist parties quite often stop to 
visit the cemetery, pay a tribute to the 
famous old trader, and wander around 
the ruins of Fort Crawford, where much 
history was made in the beginnings of 
civilization in the West. 


* western Europe. 
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was derived chiefly from the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, India, Aus- 
tralia and Tunis-Algeria, in the order 
named, Canada’s contribution being about 
one quarter of Europe's over-sea imports. 


WAR-TIME WHEAT MOVEMENTS 


THE outbreak of the Great War pro- 

foundly affected the course and dis- 
tribution of the world’s wheat trade. 
Turkey’s espousal of the Teutonic cause 
in November, 1914, at once shut off the 
only channel by which the crops of Rus- 
sia and Roumania could reach southern 
and western Europe, and Britain’s costly 
sacrifices in the Dardanelles and Gallipoli 
did not avail to uncork the Black Sea. 
Practically every important wheat im- 
porting country of Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Holland, was involved as a 
belligerent, resulting in considerably cur- 
tailed home production, especially in 
France and Belgium. This meant that 
these western countries had to look be- 
yond Europe for wheat supplies, not 
merely to replace the 260,000,000 bus or 
more ordinarily drawn from Russia and 
the Danubian countries, but also to make 
good the deficit from their own reduced 
acreage and yields. 

While all the surplus producing coun- 
tries outside Europe were, with the ex- 
ception of Argentina, drawn sooner or 
later into the war, none of them were 
actual fighting grounds. The early dep- 
redations of German raiders, followed by 
submarine campaigns of increasing inten- 
sity and ruthlessness, the excessive ma- 
rine insurance rates, and the acute short- 
age of shipping in the later stages of the 
war, made it exceedingly hazardous and 
expensive to move large quantities of 
grain from Australia and Argentina to 
India’s small surplus 
was absorbed by the requirements of the 
Mesopotamian, East African and Egyp- 
tian forces. Under these emergency con- 
ditions western Europe had to look pri- 
marily to North America to make good 
the deficiencies from the other accus- 
tomed sources of supply. The situation 
was met by a 50 per cent increase in 
United States wheat acreage, and by a 
virtual doubling of the area planted to 
wheat in Canada. 

It was fortunate for Great Britain and 
her allies that it was in North America 
that the greatest potential area of wheat 
expansion was to be found. The distance 
across the North Atlantic was much 
shorter than that between Great Britain 
and any of the surplus wheat producing 
regions outside of Europe. It was, more- 
over, a route over which great numbers 
of troops and great quantities of muni- 
tions and other war supplies had to be 
conveyed to the western powers, especial- 
ly after the entry of the United States 
into the war in April, 1917. 

Through pooling of all available ship- 
ping end co-ordination of naval disposi- 
tions the allies were able to concentrate 
their tonnage under the joint protection 
of the British and American fleets upon 
the North Atlantic highway which con- 
stituted the real line of communication 
between the western front and the deci- 
sive reserves of man power, money, muni- 
tions and foodstuffs supplied by North 
America, Over this great protected route 
Canadian and American wheat and flour 
moved in unprecedented volume. During 
the decade preceding the war Great Brit- 
ain had drawn less than two fifths of her 
wheat and flour supplies from Canada 
and the United States. During the war 
period she obtained nearly four fifths of 
her imports from North America. 

In addition to considerations of trans- 
portation and productivity, there was an- 
other important respect in which it was 
highly advantageous for the allies to ob- 
tain their wheat supplies from North 
America. Both Canada and the United 
States were prepared, especially in the 
later period of the war, to finance to a 
large extent the exportation of their 
wheat and flour. Early in the war, Great 
Britain had set up the Wheat Export Co. 
to purchase wheat in Canada and the 
United States, at first on her own ac- 
count, and subsequently for her allies as 
well, so as to eliminate competition in 
buying between the allied governments. 
Prior to the entrance of the United States 
into the war, British government pur- 
chases in that country were financed by 
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immense gold shipments, by the liquida- 
tion of British-held American securities, 
and by the floating of the Anglo-French 
loan of $500,000,000. British food pur- 
chases in Canada were in part set off 
against the expenditure by the British 
Treasury on account of Canadian troops 
oversea. 

When the United States formally en- 
tered the war she placed almost unlimited 
credits, created by her Liberty loans, at 
the disposal of the allies to finance their 
purchases of American supplies. From 
1917 to 1920 the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, with capital stock supplied by 
the Treasury, virtually controlled and 
financed the export of American wheat 
and flour on allied and neutral account. 
To a lesser extent Canada extended large 
food and munitions credits to the mother 
country, through the proceeds of her suc- 
cessive War and Victory loans; while 
her exports were controlled, first through 
the Board of Grain Supervisors and later 
through the Canada Wheat Board. 


THE POST-ARMISTICE SITUATION 


I? WAS the continuation of these North 
American credits to European coun- 
tries for nearly.a year and a half after 
the armistice that was largely responsible 
for the continued high price of wheat up 
to the harvesting of the 1920 crop. West- 
ern and central Europe urgently needed 
the North American supplies. While the 
Black Sea and the Baltic were now open 
once more, Russia, under Soviet control, 
had no surplus grain to export eye 
these former channeJs. If America could 
supply the deficiency -without requiring 
immediate payment, the late belligerents 
and blockaded neutrals were prepared to 
receive deliveries, even at inflated prices. 
In certain quarters German reparations 
were optimistically counted upon to 
liquidate the rising debt to America. 
Thus to a very considerable extent the 
American and Canadian wheat grower 
was being paid for his product by do- 
mestic subscribers to Liberty and Vic- 
tory loans. At the same time hundreds of 
thousands of barrels of flour were being 
shipped gratuitously to Europe for dis- 
tribution to war victims through Mr. 
Hoover’s European Relief Administra- 
tion. 

The continued upward movement of 
wheat prices, which reached their crest 
in Canada in May, 1920 (when the aver- 
age price was 312 per cent of the 1913 
level), naturally led to a continued ex- 
pansion of wheat acreage at excessive 
costs. In the United States over 12,000,- 
000 more acres were sown to wheat in 
1919 than in 1918; while Canada’s wheat 
area was expanded by nearly 2,000,000 
acres in the crop year associated with 
the operations of the Canada Wheat 
Board. In both countries the expectation 
became fairly general that the prices of 
wheat and other farm products were des- 
tined to remain at a permanently high 
level. This impression was speculatively 
reflected in the greatly enhanced market 
values and rents of farm land, particu- 
larly in the United States, where prices 
of plow lands for the country as a whole 
rose from an average of $53 an acre in 
1915 to $90 in 1920. 


THE crisis oF 1920 


HE abrupt collapse of world wheat 

prices in 1920 was the outcome of sev- 
eral related factors. With the seas free 
once more, and with the war-time ship- 
ping shortage more than made good by 
the surrender of German ships and the 
immense tonnage launched by the United 
States Shipping Board and British build- 
ers, the accumulated stocks and augment- 
ed production of wheat, meat and wool 
from southern hemisphere countries 
could now be moved freely to European 
ports. Whereas Great Britain’s wheat 
and flour imports from Argentina had 
averaged less than 15,000,000 bus annual- 
ly during the war years, and those from 
Australia about 12,500,000, she imported 
in 1920 over 50,000,000 bus from the for- 
mer country, and some 87,000,000 from 
the commonwealth. 

European agriculture, moreover, was 
now recovering a good deal of its lost 
ground and restoring its productivity 
more quickly than the manufacturing in- 
dustries. With larger and more freely 
moving supplies now assured, European 
countries began to discontinue govern- 
ment purchasing and demobilize their 
food control administrations. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Not the least im t factor in the 
collapse of po Pm met rices in 1920 
was the discontinuance the United 
States Treasury of further public credits 
to European governments, whose aggre- 
gate indebtedness to the republic had now 
reached the immense sum of $10,000,- 
000,000. Once American credits were no 
longer available, the limitations of the 

urchasing power of the European ex- 

lligerents became manifest. With their 
export trade still disorganized, with much 
of their gold and foreign securities al- 
ready transferred to America, and with 
their inflated currencies subject to im- 
mense and fluctuating depreciations on 
the foreign exchanges, they could con- 
tinue to import agricultural products 
from North America only in restricted 
volume and at greatly deflated prices. 

In Great Britain, it is true, the - 
capita consumption of wheat showed lit- 
tle diminution, but in Germany and other 
continental states rye and potatoes were 
extensively substituted, while in France 
flour mills were required to mix from 8 
to 10 per cent of substitutes with flour, as 
a means of limiting wheat imports to as 
small a volume as possible above those 
derived from her North African colonies. 

These, then, were the significant fac- 
tors, on both the supply and the demand 
side, which were chiefly responsible for 
the drastic decline in the price of wheat 
and other agricultural export products in 
1920. ee a porte seed increased sup- 
ply, roduced at abnormal cost, had to 

e adjusted to meet a demand the effec- 
tive purchasing power of which was not 
commensurate with its actual need. And 
in this readjustment those wheat produc- 
ers whose land was least adapted to wheat 
growing and whose capital charges were 
highest, suffered much distress the world 
over, especially in the United States, 
where more inferior land had been sown 
to wheat than elsewhere, where credit had 
been most freely extended, and where 
land values had, consequently, been most 
inflated. 

READJUSTMENT 


THE twofold process of readjustment 

—of contracting the margin of culti- 
vation and reducing costs of production 
on the supply side, and of stabilizing cur- 
rencies and improving purchasing power 
on the demand side, has been slowly and 
painfully working itself out since the 
crisis of 1920. So far as the grains are 
concerned, the crop year of 1924-25 has 
witnessed the virtual restoration of equi- 
librium. ‘That is to say, the purchasing 


wer of wheat has at last been brought 
nto line with that of commodities in gen- 
eral. A world wheat crop of some 370,- 
000,000 bus less than that of 1923-24 has 
been the most apparent factor in the 
somewhat spectacular advance in wheat 
prices during the past year, but improved 
purchasing power in Europe, associated 
with the application of the Dawes scheme, 
has also m an appreciable and more 
significant factor in the agricultural re- 
adjustment. 

Now that a certain balance in the 
world’s wheat trade has been attained for 
the time being at least, it is worth while, 
for Canadians especially, to compare the 
present competitive situation with that 
existing before the war. In 1923, for the 
first time since 1915, the world’s wheat 
production approximated pre-war pro- 

rtions, the 1923 crop of 3,700,000,000 

us being about the same as that of 1911. 
In Europe, exclusive of Russia, the 1923 
production of 1,275,000,000 bus was only 
about 85,000,000 less than the pre-war 
average. But the population of these 
countries, despite war losses, had in- 
creased probably 10 per cent during the 
decade. Moreover, in most of the recon- 
stituted states of central Europe the 
great estates of former Roumanian, Hun- 
garian, Austrian, German and Russian 
landowners had been largely confiscated 
or expropriated and parceled out in small 
peasant holdings. These peasant owners 
were now consuming more wheat them- 
selves than they formerly had as estate 
laborers, and were marketing less for 
urban consumption than the former land- 
lords had done. 

The countries of western and central 
Europe require therefore today a larger 
importation of wheat and flour than they 
did before the war. As a matter of fact 
their 1923-24 imports of some 550,000,000 
hus were about equal to the pre-war aver- 
age. But whereas in pre-war years west- 
ern and Mediterranean Europe*obtained 
nearly half of their import wheat re- 
quirements from Russia and Danube 
countries, their Dap so supplementary 
supply is derived almost entirely from 
outside Europe. Europe’s disorganized 
agricultural interior is still scarcely able 
to supply its own food requirements. 
Russia, which used to be the world’s first 
wheat exporter, has had to import this 
year over 1,250,000 bbls Canadian flour. 
But Russia’s default is being more than 
made good by increased exports from 
Canada, the United States, Argentina and 
Australia. 








A Textbook on the Commercial Side 
of Flour Milling 
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written dealing with the more pure- 

ly technical side of the flour milling 
industry, but it seems that the business 
end of this great industry, admittedly 
the most important, has not hitherto 
been treated of in the way of a manual 
or textbook. There are many textbooks 
that deal with the organization and ad- 
ministrative functions of other great in- 
dustries, but it seems the flour milling 
industry, the oldest of them all, has been 
in this respect neglected. 

Happily, this situation has now been 
corrected by the appearance of a book 
entitled “Organization and Management 
in the Flour Milling Industry.” The 
author is E. Leigh Pearson, M. Sc., of 
London, an associate of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, holder of a 
certificate in the Industrial Administra- 
tion, silver medalist of the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers, 
etc. The book has a neat and attractive 
cover, and contains 243 pages. There 
are 44 figures, and a number of tables. 

In the preface the author has this to 
say: “This volume dealing with the ad- 
ministrative side of the flour milling in- 
dustry is an attempt to supplement the 
existing literature and textbooks on the 
important subject of flour milling.” 

He calls attention to the fact that 
there are several excellent textbooks on 
milling technology, but a complete ab- 


A\ written ae of textbooks have been 


sence of literature on the most impor- 
tant side of the industry, which we now 
term administration, and which he de- 
fines as those functions dealing with the 
organization and management of indus- 
trial enterprises. 

The book is divided into 13 chapters, 
under the following captions: Survey of 
the Flour Milling Industry; Launching 
the New Enterprise; Organization of the 
Factory; the Staff; Mill Management; 
Office Organization; the Laboratory and 
Test Bakery; Wheat and Flour Mar- 
kets; Welfare Work; Works Committee 
and Industrial Councils; Factory Law; 
Labor Incentive, Profit Sharing and La- 
bor Partnership Scheme; the Organiza- 
tion of Industry. 

These titles give an idea of the nature 
and scope of the book, which is written 
in a clear and concise style, the author 
at times going into considerable detail 
in defining and explaining certain terms 
as to the style or forms of companies 
or firms, partnerships, horizontal and 
vertical integration, markets and ex- 
changes, futures, hedging, puts, calls, etc. 

No book on flour milling, be it in ref- 
erence only to the technical side or, on 
the other hand, to the purely business 
end, would be complete without some 
historical data, and so we find this vol- 
ume commences very properly with a 
brief history of milling, its importance 
and growth, 

The author is chiefly concerned—as the 
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title of the book implies—with the or- 
ganization and ma: t of the bus 

ness or industrial side of milling. That 
is the aim of the author and the purpose 
of the book, which is, in fact, a textbook. 

Into the technics of milling the author 
does not go, except in so far as to con- 
sider mill site, mill design, power, staffing 
or eg of mill, duties of the men, 
efficiency, laboratory, functions of the 
different mill departments, their interre-7 
lation, the important working records, 
etc. In his organization scheme for the 
mill he gives as an example the per- 
sonnel and the approximate number of 
men required in each of two fair-sized 
mills. The number does not include the 
office force. A 40@50-sack plant employs 
80 men, and a 20@25-sack plant 61. 

In England the capacity of a flour 
milling plant is rated by the number of 
sacks flour made in one hour. In Amer- 
ica we are accustomed to a mill’s ca- 
pacity in terms of barrels made in a 
day of 24 hours. A sack in Great Brit- 
ain weighs 280 pounds, and is equivalent 
to a barrel and 84 pounds. Accordingly 
the 50-sack plant would rate as a 1,700- 
bbl mill, or slightly over, and a 25-sack 
plant an 850-bbl mill. 

The period of labor in these mills and 
in all departments is divided into three 
shifts, so that in the 24 hours there are 
three sets or crews who work eight hours 
each. The author states that the figures 
are not intended to do more than serve 
as a rough guide on mill staffing, and 
although the output of one is double 
that of the other, the personnel is not 
100 per cent greater, but only 331. 

Coming to the more purely business 
side, as staffing, mill management, office 
building, office organization, etc., there 
are tables, diagrams, forms of state- 
ments, accounts, ledgers, and balance 
sheets to illustrate the methods and de- 
tails of carrying on the business in an 
economical and efficient manner in all 
administrative departments. 

Under partnership or firm ownership 
the administration scheme is laid out dia- 
grammatically: at the head is the gen- 
eral executive; then follow the wheat 
buying expert, technical man, sales ex- 
pert and financial man, each with defi- 
nite duties under the direction of the 
general executive. By technical man is 
meant the one who has direct charge 
or supervision of the milling plant. 


Where a large company has several 
branch mills it is called a multiple mill 
company, and the diagram of the admin-. 
istrative functions is as follows: chair- 
man, board of directors, managing di- 
rector. The managing director has com- 
plete responsibility and from him radiate 
all the different departments, each with 
its own head, and directly responsible 
to the managing director in the conduct 
of his department. Thus there are sev- 
eral. departments, as manufacture, mill 
manager, investigation and research, 
buyer, secretary, accountant and sales 
manager. Each branch or mill will have 
a commercial manager and a mill man- 
ager. 

The British miller, especially the port 
miller, gets his wheat supply from all 
quarters of the globe. As these wheats | 
differ as to type or kind, strength and 
other characteristics, considerable atten- 
tion is given to wheat supply, cleaning, 
washing, blending and mixing, and the 
importance of the laboratory and test 
bakery. 

The author is to be congratulated oa 
producing such a notable textbook on 
the industrial side of milling. It is a 
most important and valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the industry. _ 





AMERICAN TRACTORS FOR RUSSIA 


Delivery of the balance of a single or- 
der of 10,000 American farm tractors des- 
tined for Russia has been promised for 
January, according to a recent cable dis- ” 
patch from Moscow. It was stated that 
the first consignment, consisting of 1,600 
tractors, was due at Novorossiysk, the 
principal port of the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus, early in January. The Sovict 
government syndicate is organizing the 
unloading and assembling of the machin-_ 
ery at the various ports of arrival. 
Plows and other agricultural machinery 
are expected to be purchased in the neat 
future. 
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